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The News in Review 


Congo Developments 


Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold 
flew back to New York from Leopold- 
ville late on August 16 after requesting 
the President of the Security Council 
to call a meeting of the Council for 
renewed consideration of the Congo 
situation. Mr. Hammarskjold’s speedy 
return to United Nations Headquar- 
ters only four days after he had per- 
sonally led United Nations troops into 
the Province of Katanga marked a 
new and critical phase in the Congo 
crisis. The unexpected turn of events 
followed an exchange of correspond- 
ence between the Secretary-General 
and the Congolese Prime Minister, 
Patrice Lumumba, over United Na- 
tions action in the Congo. In a series 
of sharply-worded letters Premier Lu- 
mumba charged the Secretary-General 
with violating the resolutions of the 
Security Council on the Congo (see 
page 6). In addition to making a 
number of demands on the Secretary- 
General, Mr. Lumumba called for a 
group of observers from African and 
Asian states to be sent to the Congo 
to assure “the immediate and entire ap- 
plication” of the Council’s resolutions. 

The Secretary-General was ex- 
pected to report on this and other de- 
velopments to the Security Council 
when it convened again on the Congo 
situation on Sunday, August 21. Mean- 
while, the build-up of the United Na- 
tions Force in the Congo continued 
steadily, and by mid-August the troops 
of ten countries, totaling more than 
14,000 men, were serving under 
United Nations colors in the Congo 
(see page 8). 

Announcing a change in the ad- 
ministrative organization, Mr. Ham- 
marskjold said that the Government 
of India, in response to his request, 
had made Ambassador Rajeshwar Da- 
yal available to serve as the Secretary- 
General's Personal Representative in 
the Congo when Under-Secretary 
Ralph Bunche returns to United Na- 
tions Headquarters in New York. 

Ambassador Dayal, now India’s 
High Commissioner to Pakistan, served 
as a member of the United Nations 
Observation Group in Lebanon in 
1958. 
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Disarmament 


Continued efforts should be made for 
the earliest possible continuation of 
international negotiations to achieve a 
constructive solution of the question 
of general and complete disarmament 
under effective international control. 
This was a unanimous recommenda- 
tion of the Disarmament Commission, 
a body composed of all member states 
of the United Nations, which held five 
meetings on August 16, 17 and 18. 

After unanimous approval by the 
Commission last autumn, and later by 
the General Assembly, a Ten-Nation 
Committee on Disarmament began 
negotiations in Geneva on March 15 
this year. Members were Bulgaria, 
Canada, Czechoslovakia, France, Italy, 
Poland, Romania, the USSR, the 
United Kingdom and the United 
States. On June 27 the representatives 
of Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Romania and the USSR withdrew 
from the Conference. Since then the 
USSR has requested inclusion of an 
item on disarmament in the agenda of 
the forthcoming General Assembly 
session. Earlier, the USSR circulated 
proposals for achieving general and 
complete disarmament. 

Also on June 27 the United States 
tabled a document containing plans 
for disarmament, which, too, has been 
circulated. 

In the Disarmament Commission, 
Dr. Luis Padilla Nervo, of Mexico, the 
Chairman, noted that the negotiations 
of the ten powers in Geneva lasted 
only 65 days, with fewer than 65 
meetings. “Such an onerous and ardu- 
ous task, however, cannot be com- 
pleted in a short time,” he said. “The 
most recent and unfortunate events 
have not diminished but, rather, in- 
creased the importance of the problem 
and made it more obvious than ever 
that we must increase also our efforts 
toward understanding and concord.” 

The resolution of the Commission 
further recommended to the coming 
session of the Assembly that it give 
earnest consideration to the question 
of disarmament and that the Assembly 
continue the Disarmament Commis- 
sion as now constituted. 

The resolution’s preamble noted 
with regret that disarmament negotia- 


tions have not yielded the expected 
positive results, and it reaffirmed the 
continuing and ultimate responsibility 
of the United Nations in the field of 
disarmament. 


Membership Applications 


Applications for membership in the 
United Nations were received during 
August from eight newly independent 
African states: the Republic of Da- 
homey, the Republic of the Niger, the 
Republic of the Upper Volta, the Re- 
public of the Ivory Coast, the Repub- 
lic of the Congo (former French Con- 
go), the Republic of Chad, the Gabon 
Republic, and the Central African Re- 
public. A ninth application for mem- 
bership was submitted by the Repub- 
lic of Cyprus, the former British col- 
ony in the Eastern Mediterranean. 


Gross Budget 


The cost of meeting the regular ex- 
penses of the United Nations has been 
estimated at $67,453,750 for 1961 by 
the Secretary-General. Net expendi- 
tures, after deducting income from 
various sources, including staff assess- 
ment, sale of United Nations stamps 
and publications and earnings by the 
gift shop, are placed at $55,501,970. 

The estimated expenditures, Mr. 
Hammarskjold pointed out in his re- 
port to the Assembly, reflect no more 
than the inescapable responsibilities of 
the Organization inherent in the deci- 
sions of its principal organs which 
must be matched in budgetary terms. 

Mr. Hammarskjold noted that un- 
paid assessments for the regular budg- 
ets, the Working Capital Fund and 
the United Nations Emergency Force 
totaled $82.7 million, $1 million more 
than a year earlier. The Secretary- 
General sent a special report to gov- 
ernments on this point last May and 
will report to this Assembly. 


Malaria Eradication 


In the Philippines, self-sufficiency in 
rice production was achieved last year 
for the first time in the country’s his- 
tory, mainly as a result of the success- 








ful fight against malaria that has 
opened up previously infested areas 
for settlement and agriculture. Rice 
acreage has been increased by 20 per 
cent, and other grain-producing acre- 
age by 28 per cent in seven years. 

This is only one example of eco- 
nomic improvements in countries of 
the western Pacific region of the 
World Health Organization attributed 
by governments of the area to anti- 
malaria work undertaken in recent 
years. 

A WHO report to members in the 
area also describes WHO work in vari- 
ous fields, including control of com- 
municable diseases, training health 
personnel, nutrition, and a WHO pro- 
posal for a global community water 
supply program which emphasizes the 
provision of safe drinking water. 


Emergency Force 


A visitor in mid-August to the United 
Nations Emergency Force in Gaza 
was General Floriano de Lima Bray- 
ner, Chief of Staff of the Brazilian 
Army. Brazil’s battalion headquarters 
is just outside the town of Rafah. 


Earlier at Rafah, command of the 
Canadian contingent was handed over 
on August 12 by Colonel E. R. 
Heuchan to Colonel T. S. Fosbery, 
at a ceremony attended by Lieutenant- 
General P. S. Gyani, UNEF Com- 
mander. 


Rebuilding in Liberia 


The town of Fizebu, Liberia, a com- 
munity of 600 dwellings completely 
destroyed by fire in February 1959, 
has been replanned and rebuilt with 
the help of a United Nations housing 
expert. Donald Raymond Hanson, of 
Chicago, who recently completed the 
first half of a two-year technical assist- 
ance assignment in Liberia, reported 
on housing developments in that coun- 
try and on his work as adviser to 
the National Production Council in 
the planning and execution of a low- 
cost housing program. Among other 
things, he assisted the Liberian Gov- 
ernment in preparing legislation, which 
has now been adopted, to provide 
guidelines in planning urban and rural 
communities. In line with his sugges- 
tions, pilot projects in both fields are 
being carried out. 


Mr. Hanson reported that after fire 
had totally demolished the town of 
Fizebu its residents approached the 
Government with a request for a plan 
for the construction of a new commu- 
nity. The plan provided that, whereas 
the old town had been badly con- 
gested, with as many as 45 houses per 
acre, the rebuilt town would have 
only 18 houses to an acre. 
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As a result, up to now the new 
town provides houses for 200 families 
in the space occupied by 600 in the 
old. A typical Fizebu family tradi- 
tionally owns two houses, one in 
town and the other on a nearby farm 
on which produce is grown for home 
use and for sale. The families for 
whom new homes are not yet ready 
are willing to wait in their farm 
houses until new houses in Fizebu 
have been built for them, Mr. Hanson 
found. 


To encourage local initiative for 
building better houses, four new types 
of demonstration homes were built, 
each representing a progressive modi- 
fication of the original round stick- 
and-mud house. The most advanced 
of the demonstration houses is rec- 
tangular in design with separate living 
room, bedrooms, kitchen and bath- 
room. The roof extends beyond the 
walls in one section, allowing for a 
shaded verandah. All types are built 
of stabilized soil. 


Argentine Power 


Power needs to keep pace with 
Argentina’s growing economy are ex- 
pected to double during the next 10 
years, a survey completed under the 
auspices of the United Nations Spe- 
cial Fund reveals. Total capital invest- 
ments of $735,600,000 will be re- 
quired to carry out this expansion. 
Publication of a report on this survey 
of electric power problems in Argen- 
tina marked the completion of the 
first project undertaken by the Special 
Fund. Field work on the survey got 
under way in September 1959, and 
the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development was the ex- 
ecuting agency. The Special Fund con- 
tribution amounted to $250,000, and 
the Government of Argentina pro- 
vided the equivalent of $50,000. 


The six power markets studied were 
Greater Buenos Aires-Litoral, Cor- 
doba, Mendoza, Tucuman, Alto Valle 
del Rio Negro and Resistencia-Cor- 
rientes. Consultants prepared for each 
area a power development program 
showing the capital investment needed 
to meet the existing unsatisfied de- 
mand for power and the growth of 
demand for the forthcoming 10-year 
period. Total power demand, including 
reserve requirements, it was estimated, 
would increase from 1792 megawatts 
in 1960 to 3404 megawatts by 1969. 


UNESCO Broadens Tasks 


Initiatives taken by the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization in 1959/60 have placed 
the agency on the eve of important 
changes expected to broaden its future 











tasks, UNESCO’s annual report to the 
United Nations indicates. 


The report cites, for example, UN- 
ESCO inquiries into the educational 
needs of Asia, tropical Africa and the 
Arab states; a campaign to save his- 
torical monuments in the Nile Valley 
threatened by construction of the 
Aswan high dam; and a survey of 
current trends of inquiry in the natural 
sciences, designed to assess past prog- 
ress and open up new avenues of 
possible action. 


The report also draws attention to the 
far-reaching effects which the United 
Nations Special Fund is expected to 
have on UNESCO activities. In some 
projects the Special Fund’s resources 
will make possible “total change of 
scale, a crossing, at long last, of the 
borderline between . . . pilot projects 
and full-blown, lasting achievements,” 
the introduction states. 


The Special Fund is helping to fi- 
nance a number of economic develop- 
ment projects in which operations are 
being carried out by UNESCO as ex- 
ecuting agency; among them a me- 
chanical engineering research institute 
in India; technical training centres in 
Iran, Iraq, Laos and Lebanon; and 
the Middle East Technical University 
in Turkey. 


Besides outlining new developments, 
the report reviews progress in UN- 
ESCO’s current program, with stress 
on three major projects: extension of 
primary education in Latin America, 
scientific research on problems of arid 
lands, and promotion of mutual under- 
standing of Oriental and Occidental 
cultural values. 


Crime Congress 


An “alarming” increase of crime in 
many countries was cited when a 
United Nations conference opened in 
London on August 9 with official dele- 
gations present from 84 countries. 
More than 900 participants in the 
Second United Nations Congress on 
the Prevention of Crime and the 
Treatment of Offenders were wel- 
comed by the Lord Chancellor of the 
United Kingdom, Lord Kilmuir, who 
noted that they assembled at a time 
when crime problems are pressing. 


Despite increasing work in the field, 
he said, the Congress was faced with 
the plain and somber fact that crime 
in many countries has not only in- 
creased but is still alarmingly increas- 
ing. Speaking of a current rise in 
crime among young people, he ex- 
pressed hope that the Congress would 
succeed in bringing “some light to 
this dark place in the social history 
of our time.” 
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The United Nations, he said, should 
continue to guide the work, not only 
of periodic congresses, but of all the 
continuing work during intervening 
periods. He expressed hope that such 
leadership will continue to develop and 
extend, “for there is, unhappily, no 
sign that in our time the need will 
grow less.” 

Professor Manuel Lopez-Rey, Chief 
of the United Nations Social Defence 
Section, representing the Secretary- 
General at the Congress, suggested 
that the time had come to revise cer- 
tain concepts and problems dealing 
with juvenile delinquency. The Cong- 
ress, he said, offered a great oppor- 
tunity for discussion of such revision. 
The Congress was scheduled to end 
on August 20. 


Atomic Energy Agency 


A steady growth in the provision of 
technical assistance to member states 
and in training scientific and technical 
personnel is noted in the annual re- 
port by the International Atomic 
Energy Agency’s Board of Governors 
to the 1szEA General Conference, which 
will open its fourth regular session in 
Vienna on September 20. The report, 
which covers the period July 1, 1959, 
to June 30, 1960, also mentions the 
steady expansion in the exchange of 
technical information, the establish- 
ment of standards and measures for 
radiation protection and technology 
for the use of radioisotopes. 


The document also reports on the 
agency’s recent work concerning nu- 
clear power technology and _ eco- 
nomics, and formulation of safeguards 
against military diversion of nuclear 
materials. The report predicts that 
the agency’s operations in the coming 
year will continue in the main along 
the lines now established, with some 
expansion, particularly in the domain 
of technical assistance and scientific 
information and support. 


Regarding the prospect for eco- 
nomically competitive nuclear power, 
an introduction states that there has 
been relatively little change during the 
last year. The cost of generating elec- 
tricity from nuclear power plants, al- 
though steadily declining, is still higher 
than that of conventional power except 
in certain areas. Construction of nu- 
clear power plants is not yet proceed- 
ing at a rate foreseen some years ago. 


However, the report continues, the 
expectation remains that research and 
technical progress on many fronts will 
substantially reduce the cost of nu- 
clear power. Certain countries have 
made good progress in nuclear plant 
construction, and there are indications 
that nuclear power will shortly be in- 
troduced into other parts of the world. 
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Glad Tidings 
Marc Chagall 


UNICEF Greeting Cards 


The 1960 greeting cards of the United 
Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF) 
were placed on sale on August 15 at 
United Nations Headquarters and in 
86 countries and territories. 

The 11 new cards were designed 
by six internationally-known artists 
who donated their services in the 
cause of promoting human _ under- 
standing and as a practical way of aid- 
ing UNICEF-assisted health and welfare 
programs. 

One of the new cards, called “Glad 
Tidings,” was created by Marc Cha- 
gall, of France. The design gives his 
interpretation of UNICEF’s Own mes- 
sage of protection and care for chil- 
dren. 

A UNICEF series of five designs, 
illustrating childhood themes in differ- 
ent parts of the world, was contributed 
this year by Adolph Zabransky, an 
outstanding artist in Czechoslovakia. 
Entitled “Tales of Many Lands,” the 
set was inspired by classic children’s 
stories, legends and fables told in 
various parts of the world. 

Mexico’s Rufino Tamayo has con- 
tributed an abstract design, “Poetry 
of Flight,” as his concept of the 
United Nations in its effort toward 
world peace. Tadashi Nakayama, of 
Japan, has contributed a wood-block 
print, “The Free,” showing three spir- 
ited horses, in silver, gold, red and 
black. 

A touch of folklore comes from 
Eitore De Grazia, an artists of Ameri- 
ca’s southwest, who has put life, color 
and motion into a scene showing one of 


Los Ninos 
Ettore De Grazia 


The Jade Slipper 
Adolf Zabransky 












» Sledding 
wi Alois Cariget 


his favorite subjects—Indian children 
and the Arizona desert—called “Los 
Nifios.” 

Switzerland’s Alois Cariget has cre- 
ated two winter designs, “Bells” and 
“Sledding,” under the general title, 
“Alpine Games.” 

Proceeds from a single box of 10 
cards can buy a 50-day supply of 
vitamin capsules for a mother and 
child or cure 10 cases of yaws. Two 
boxes can provide enough vaccine to 
protect 100 children against tubercu- 
losis, and five boxes can provide DDT 
to protect 20 children from malaria 
for a year. 

The UNICEF greeting card program, 
which began modestly in 1950 when 
130,000 cards were sold, resulted in a 
world-wide sale of some 14 million 
cards last year. The net proceeds of 
nearly $770,000 in 1959, translated 
into UNICEF aid, were enough to pay 
for UNICEF programs all over the 
world for 11 days. 

The cards are sold in the United 
States at $1.25 per box of 10, with 
envelopes; elsewhere they sell at the 
equivalent of $1 in local ‘currencies. 
They carry greetings in the five official 
languages of the United Nations— 
Chinese, English, French, Russian and 
Spanish—and are available without 
inscription or with individual imprint- 
ing. Soid by the United States Com- 
mittee for UNICEF, they may be pur- 
chased at United Nations Headquar- 
ters, directly or by mail, and from 
UNICEF national committees and field 
offices throughout the world. 











Agreement on Road Markings 


The European Agreement on Road 
Markings, sponsored by the United 
Nations Economic Commission for 
Europe, has come into force as a 
result of its ratification by Czechoslo- 
vakia, the fifth country to become a 
party to it. The agreement came into 
force on the ninetieth day after five 
of the members of the Commission or 
countries admitted to it in a consulta- 
tive capacity had signed it without 
reservation or had deposited their in- 
strument of ratification or accession. 
The four in addition to Czechoslo- 
vakia are Belgium, France, Portugal 
and Yugoslavia. 

The agreement was drawn up in 
Geneva on December 13, 1957, on the 
recommendation of the Inland Trans- 
port Committee of ECE. It is intended 
to contribute to the safety of interna- 
tional road traffic by ensuring unifor- 
mity in road markings. 


Korean Elections 


A statement concerning the conduct 
of the July 29 elections held in the 
Republic of Korea was issued in Seoul 
on July 31 by Juan M. Arreglado, of 
the Philippines, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the United Nations Com- 
mission for the Unification and Re- 
habilitation of Korea (UNCURK). Mr. 
Arreglado noted that the ten teams 
sent out by UNCURK to observe the 
elections to the National Assembly of 
the Republic had submitted their pre- 
liminary reports, and as Chairman of 
the UNCURK Committee he felt that 
all teams considered that the Korean 
people had demonstrated their de- 
termination to have free, orderly and 
fair elections. Mr. Arreglado added: 
“The elections seem to me to have 
been conducted in a free and fair 
manner which is a tribute both to the 
Korean people and to those respon- 
sible for the organization and conduct 
of the elections.” The seven members 
of UNCURK are Australia, Chile, the 
Netherlands, Pakistan, the Philip- 
pines, Thailand and Turkey. 


South West Africa 


Increasing concern at the “trend of 
the administration” which subordi- 
nates the well-being of the indigenous 
population of South West Africa to 
that of Europeans living in the man- 
dated territory has been expressed by 
the General Assembly’s Committee on 
South West Africa. In its report to the 
Assembly, the Committee, which con- 
cluded its seventh session on August 
12, urged the need for “a basic re- 
examination and change of policy and 
methods” in administering the ter- 
ritory. It noted the “increasingly 
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rigid” application of apartheid meas- 
ures and the “disrupting effects” of 
these measures in the territory’s urban 
area. Until this basic administrative 
policy is changed, the Committee 
stated, “there can be no hope for the 
maintenance of a peaceful and orderly 
administration of the mandated ter- 
ritory.” At the same time the Com- 
mittee welcomed what it described 
as “a discernable increase” in terri- 
torial expenditures and appropriations 
and in improvements in the field of 
public health. It also welcomed re- 
cent assurances by the Government of 
the Union of South Africa, which ad- 
ministers the territory, that the Bush- 
men and the people of three of the 
smaller “native” reserves are not to be 
moved from their lands, besides cer- 
tain developments in the field of edu- 
cation, “however inadequate all these 
may be.” 

The Committee’s report draws the 
attention of the Assembly to a resolu- 
tion of the recent Conference of Inde- 
pendent African States in Addis Ababa 
proposing that the international obliga- 
tions of the Union of South Africa 
concerning the territory of South West 
Africa be submitted to the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice for adjudica- 
tion and noting that Ethiopia and Li- 
beria have signified their intention of 
instituting such a proceeding. The 
Committee’s report says that this is 
one of the practical approaches for 
the implementation of a resolution of 
the Assembly in 1959 regarding legal 
action. 


Aid for India’s Railways 


The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development has made 
a further loan to India, equivalent to 
$70 million for the improvement and 
expansion of the Indian railway sys- 
tem. This brings to a total of $328 
million the amount which the Bank 
has lent for this purpose and repre- 
sents the largest sum it has ever al- 
located for a single project. The new 
loan, announced on July 25, will 
cover the greater part of the foreign 
exchange required for the final year 
of the railway expansion program un- 
der India’s second five-year plan, 
which ends on March 31, 1961. The 
railway program is a central part of 
the plan, accounting for about one 
quarter of all public expenditures un- 
dertaken. 

The Bank has reported additions of 
$86.5 million to its reserves during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, raising 
its total reserves to $506.4 million 
compared with $420 million a year 
ago. The Bank’s 31 loans during the 
year totaled the equivalent of $658.7 
million, compared with the equivalent 
of $703 million the year before. 


Financing Investment 


Commitments to invest in enterprises 
in Venezuela, Italy and Finland have 
been announced by the International 
Finance Corporation. Siderurgica 
Venezolana, S.A. (Sivensa), founded 
in Venezuela in 1948, operates a steel 
mill producing reinforcing bars and 
wire rods, most of which are used 
in the construction industry. An IFc 
investment of $3 million will help fi- 
nance a large-scale program designed 
primarily to reduce manufacturing 
costs, to upgrade and diversify prod- 
ucts and to increase rolling capacity 
from 60,000 tons to more than 90,000 
tons annually. 


Also in Venezuela 1Fc will invest 
$500,000 in Diablitos Venezolanos 
C.A., a subsidiary of Wm. Underwood 
& Co., United States, for production 
and sale of deviled ham in Vene- 
zuela, where Underwood’s has a large 
market, accounting for about 75 per 
cent of all deviled ham sold there. 
The total cost of the project is the 
equivalent of $1,025,000. Financing 
above the IFc investment will be pro- 
vided by the parent company. 


In Italy, Magrini Meridionale 
S.p.A., a subsidiary of Magrini S.p.A. 
of Bergamo, is using an IFC invest- 
ment of $960,000 to establish a new 
plant for the manufacture of electrical 
equipment in the developing area of 
southern Italy. 


A Finnish textile manufacturing 
group comprising the companies Tri- 
col Oy and Oy Kutomotuote Ab, one 
of Finland’s largest producers of knit- 
ted goods, is making a total invest- 
ment equivalent to $825,000 to fi- 
nance the construction and operation 
of a new plant, expansion of produc- 
tion and relocation of part of the 
group’s operations. IFc’s investment 
in the expansion amounts to $156,000. 


World Using More Fibers 


Sharp increases in the use of man- 
made fibers have highlighted a gen- 
eral rise in the world’s consumption 
of apparel fibers during the past de- 
cade, states a recent report by the 
Food and Agriculture Organization. 
The study notes that, “as an important 
element after food, fiber consumption 
levels reflect over-all standards of liv- 
ing.” Total consumption of cotton, 
the fiber in greatest use, was 9,497, 
000 tons in 1958, a rise of 45 per 
cent in ten years. In 1958 synthetics 
represented three per cent of the total 
fiber consumption, rayon 17 per cent, 
cotton 70 per cent, and wool 10 per 
cent. The FAO report discloses that 
North America led the world in aver- 
age per capita use of all fibers in 
1957, at 33 pounds, while Africa was 
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at the other extreme, with 4 pounds 
per capita. Top consumers of cotton 
in 1957 were the United States, with 
22.6 pounds per head, Canada with 
15 pounds, and Switzerland and the 
Netherlands each with 14.5 pounds. 
East Germany topped the per capita 
use of rayon in 1957 with 15 pounds, 
followed by Cuba, Czechoslovakia, 
West Germany and the United King- 
dom, whose consumption ranged from 
6.5 to 7.7 pounds per head. The chief 
consumer of wool in 1957 was New 
Zealand, with a per capita consump- 
tion of 7.7 pounds. The top consumer 
of synthetic fibers was the United 
States, with 2.3 pounds per capita. 
Iceland, using the fibers mainly for 
fishing nets, came next with 1.5 
pounds. 


Refugee Aide Resigns 


James Morgan Read, Deputy High 
Commissioner for Refugees since 
1951, has resigned. He will become 
President of Wilmington College, in 
Ohio, on October 1. Dr. Read’s resig- 
nation was accepted with deep regret 
by Dr. Auguste R. Lindt, the High 
Commissioner, who is also leaving 
his post to become Swiss Ambassador 
to the United States. 


World Refugee Year 


A document issued by Dr. Lindt’s 
office recently says that some 10,000 
resettlement opportunities for refugees 
have arisen as a result of the interest 
generated by World Refugee Year. 
The paper stressed the liberalization 
of immigration criteria for the handi- 
capped. Many countries, in addition 
to admitting a number of handicapped 
refugees under special wRy schemes, 
have made continuing arrangements to 
facilitate the reunion of families sepa- 
rated by rigid health requirements. 
They have also extended the possibili- 
ties for voluntary agencies and private 
citizens to continue to sponsor handi- 
capped refugees after wry ends. (See 
also page 22.) 


Qatar has contributed $84,010 to 
relief operations in Morocco and 
Tunisia for the benefit of more than 
200,000 refugees from Algeria. 


The High Commissioner has re- 
ceived $39,000 from the Iranian Com- 
mittee for wry to be spent as follows: 
$9,000 on assistance to refugees from 
Algeria in Morocco and Tunisia; 
$9,000 on assistance to Chinese refu- 
gees in Hong Kong; $9,000 trans- 
ferred to the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency for Palestine Refu- 
gees in the Near East; and $12,000 
for projects under the High Com- 
missioner’s 1960 program. 
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Internes with Hernane Tavares de Sa, Under-Secretary for Information. 


Student Internes at United Nations 


A four-week interne program for col- 
lege students organized by the United 
Nations Office of Public Information 
was attended by 31 students of 13 
nationalities and ended on August 12. 
The program included lectures and 
briefings by members of various de- 
partments of the United Nations Sec- 
retariat and of specialized agencies as 
well as discussion groups and attend- 
ance at United Nations meetings. 


Also, the students worked individually 
on special papers or projects in which 
they are interested. The students were 
selected from candidates nominated 
by United States colleges and universi- 
ties which, in most cases, paid the cost 
of transportation and subsistence for 
each student selected. Five students 
who are graduates of law schools 
worked on projects assigned by the 
Office of Legal Affairs. 





Safety Convention 


Signatories to the 1960 International 
Convention for the Safety of Life at 
Sea totaled 40 as of July 17, the clos- 
ing date for signatures, reports the 
Inter-Governmental Maritime Consul- 
tative Organization. The convention 
was drawn up by a conference held by 
IMCO in London from May 17 to June 
17. Countries which have not yet 
signed can still accept the convention, 
which will enter into force one year 
after ratification or acceptance by not 
fewer than 15 nations, of which seven 
have at least one million gross tons of 


shipping. 


Social Welfare Seminar 


Social welfare experts from 10 Arab 
states, meeting at Jaegerpris Castle 
near Copenhagen, opened a one-month 
seminar on social welfare administra- 
tion and training on August 15. Ex- 
perts attending include under-secre- 
taries, directors and other high offi- 
cials from social welfare and labor 
ministries in Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, 
Libya, Morocco, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, 
Tunisia, the United Arab Republic 
and Yemen as well as from the League 
of Arab States. The seminar is exam- 
ining aspects of social welfare services 
in Denmark and in the Arab coun- 
tries represented. 


Tides and Weather 


“In view of the devastation wrought 
in many countries by sea-waves of 
seismic origin, and in order to reduce 
the damage caused by these phenom- 
ena, detailed plans are to be drawn 
up for the establishment of a world- 
wide tidal-wave warning service,” the 
World Meteorological Organization 
announced after a meeting of its Ex- 
ecutive Committee. A panel of ex- 
perts, including specialists from Japan, 
the USSR and the United States, has 
been entrusted with this study in con- 
sultation with the international or- 
ganizations dealing with oceanography 
and seismology. In addition, the Com- 
mittee asked wMo experts to continue 
a close watch on developments in the 
use of artificial satellites for weather 
forecasting. “The remarkable success 
of the meteorological satellites and the 
further improvements which are be- 
ing incorporated in future satellities 
indicate that in the not-too-distant fu- 
ture it will become possible to use 
satellite data for routine weather 
anaylsis and forecasting,” WMO says. 


Palestine Aid 


Sweden has announced a contribution 
of 300,000 kronor (approximately 
$58,000) to the funds of UNRWA. 
Yugoslavia has shipped 274 tons of 
rice to that agency. 











The United Nations 


and the ‘Troubled Congo 


Secretary-General Returns to New York 


to Report on New Serious Turn of Events 


ECRETARY-GENERAL Dag Hammarskjold flew back 

to New York from Leopoldville on August 16 fol- 
lowing new developments in the Congo situation. 
Returning to United Nations Headquarters only four 
days after accompanying the first United Nations troops 
into the Province of Katanga, Mr. Hammarskjold re- 
quested a further meeting of the Security Council to 
consider the situation. 

In making this request, the Secretary-General asked 
that time should be allowed to permit a delegation 
from the Government of the Republic of the Congo 
to attend the Council’s deliberations. 

With storm clouds again looming over the young 
African state, the Security Council was to convene 
at noon on Sunday, August 21, to consider the Secre- 
tary-General’s latest information on the situation. 
| These developments took place as the September issue 
of the REVIEW went to press. The Security Council’s 
meetings and other related developments in the Congo 
situation will be fully reported in the next issue.]| 
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Ghana police troops of the United Nations Force in the Congo on duty in Leopoldville. 
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A critical phase in the five-week Congo crisis was 
reached a few days earlier after an exchange of cor- 
respondence between Mr. Hammarskjold and Premier 
Patrice Lumumba. Serious differences arising in this 
exchange of letters over the interpretation of the 
Security Council’s resolutions had prompted the Secre- 
tary-General to return to New York and request an- 
other meeting of the Security Council on the question. 

The exchange of correspondence between Mr. Lu- 
mumba and the Secretary-General began on August 14 
in Leopoldville and continued next day. Mr. Lumumba 
in his first letter protested that the United Nations 
troops in the Congo had not been used to “subdue the 
rebel Government of Katanga.” He contended that Mr. 
Hammarskjold appeared to want to limit United Na- 
tions action “solely to ensuring the withdrawal of the 
Belgian troops.” The Prime Minister, among other 
matters, also protested that, on his return to the Congo 
from New York “en route to Katanga,” the Secretary- 
General had not consulted the Government of the 
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Premier Lumumba and Secretary-General Hammar- 
skjold during the Premier’s visit to Headquarters. 


Republic of the Congo but, on the contrary, had “dealt 
with the rebel Government of Katanga,” in violation, 
he said, of the Security Council’s resolution of July 14. 

Mr. Lumumba, after charging Mr. Hammarskjold 
with making himself “a party to the conflict between 
the rebel government of Katanga and the legal govern- 
ment of the Republic,” submitted the following five 
requests to the Secretary-General: 

“To entrust the task of guarding all the airfields of 
the Republic to troops of the National Army and the 
Congolese police in place of United Nations troops. 

“To send immediately to Katanga Moroccan, 
Guinean, Ghanaian, Ethiopian, Mali, Tunisian, Su- 
danese, Liberian and Congolese troops. 

“To put aircraft at the disposal of the Government 
of the Republic for the transportation of Congolese 
troops and civilians engaged in restoring order through- 
out the country. 

“To proceed immediately to seize all arms and 
ammunition distributed by the Belgians in Katanga to 
the partisans of the rebel Government, whether Congo- 
lese or foreign, and to put at the disposal of the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic the arms and ammunition so 
seized, as they are the property of the Government. 

“To withdraw all non-African troops from Katanga 
immediately.” 

Mr. Lumumba then added that if his Government 
did not receive satisfaction “it will be obliged to take 
other steps.” 


Mr. Hammarskjold’s Reply 


In his reply to Mr. Lumumba’s first letter, the Secre- 
tary-General said he found, in the Prime Minister’s 
letter, “allegations against the Secretary-General as well 
as objections to the Secretary-General’s interpretation 
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of the resolutions with the implementation of which he 
has been entrusted.” Mr. Hammarskjold added: “In 
your letter you also submit certain requests which ap- 
pear to derive from a position contrary to my interpre- 
tation of the resolutions.” 

Declaring that there was no reason for him to enter 
into a discussion either of those “unfounded and un- 
justified allegations or of the interpretation of the 
Security Council’s resolutions,” Mr. Hammarskjold 
stated: “As the letter is an official communication, I 
shall have it circulated today as a Security Council 
document. Should the Security Council consider it 
necessary to take a stand with regard to the action 
which I have taken, or to my interpretation of its de- 
cisions, I am prepared to submit my comments in per- 
son at a Council meeting. I hope that if such a meeting 
is convened you too will see fit to present your case to 
the Council in person. As far as the actions requested 
by you are concerned, I shall naturally follow the 
instructions which the Council may find it necessary or 
useful to give me.” 

Replying to a second letter from Mr. Lumumba, on 
August 15, the Secretary-General announced his inten- 
tion of flying to New York later that day “in order to 
seek clarification of the attitude of the Security Coun- 
cil.” Mr. Hammarskjold, in this letter to Mr. Lumumba, 
then declared: “You must have observed that the 
information on the deployment of the United Nations 
Force in Katanga shows that what you have said on 
this subject is erroneous. You must also have observed 
that the memorandum on the interpretation of para- 
graph 4 of the resolution of August 9 has been sub- 
mitted to the Security Council and that no member of 
the Council has taken the initative of questioning its 
validity.” 

In a third letter, addressed to the Secretary-General 
on August 15, Premier Lumumba referred to the dis- 
patch of Swedish troops of the United Nations Force to 
Katanga. Mr. Lumumba stated: “It was only because I 
publicly denounced, at a recent press conference, your 
manoeuvres in sending to Katanga only troops from 
Sweden—a country which is known by public opinion 
to have special affinities with the Belgian Royal family 
—that you have suddenly decided to send African 
troops into that province. If no member of the Security 
Council has taken the initiative to question the validity 
of your memorandum and your plans of action, it is 
because the members of the Council do not know 
exactly what is going on behind the scenes.” 


Request for Observer Group 

Declaring that his Government and the Congo peo- 
ple, in view of these actions, had lost confidence in 
the Secretary-General, Mr. Lumumba in his third letter, 
then asked that the Security Council immediately send 
to the Congo a group of observers from African and 
Asian countries to ensure “the immediate and entire 
application” of the three Security Council resolutions 
on the Congo. 

In reply to this last communication from Mr. Lu- 
mumba, Mr. Hammarskjold, after noting the request 
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for a group of observers, said: “This request would 
seem to be based on the statement which you have 
made that you no longer have confidence in me. I 
shall not discuss your repeated erroneous allegations 
or the new allegations added to those which you have 
already addressed to me. It is for the Security Council 
to judge their worth and to assess the confidence which 
the member countries have in the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations.” 

The Secretary-General, in this letter, also stated: 
“Naturally, if in reply to my letter of yesterday’s date 
to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, the President of the 
Republic or the Government of which he is the Head 
had expressed a desire to discuss with me the problems 
to be settled, I should have been happy to change my 
plans, which in the absence of such an initiative must 
be governed by my duty to put myself as quickly as 
possible at the disposal of the delegations at United 
Nations Headquarters.” 

The Secretary-General’s reference here was to a 
letter sent by him on August 14 to Justin Bomboko, 
Congolese Foreign Minister, in which Mr. Hammar- 
skjold said he would like to report to the Government 
of the Republic of the Congo on the action so far taken 
by the United Nations in implementing the Security 
Council’s resolutions, 

References to the specific role to be played by the 
United Nations troops in their mission in the Congo 
were made a few days earlier by the Secretary-General. 
In a memorandum issued on August 12, Mr. Hammar- 
skjold underscored the words contained in paragraph 
4 of the Security Council’s resolution of August 9, to 
the effect that the United Nations Force will not “in 
any way .. . be used to influence the outcome of any 
internal conflict, constitutional or otherwise.” 

In this memorandum, issued as addendum VI to the 
Secretary-General’s second report on the implementa- 
tion of the Council’s resolutions, Mr. Hammarskjold 
cited, as a precedent, the policy followed by the United 
Nations in the Lebanese situation, which was con- 
sidered by the Security Council in the summer of 1958. 
In this regard the Secretary-General stated: “The Secur- 
ity Council responded [to the request of the Lebanese 
Government] by requesting the Secretary-General to 
dispatch an observer group, which, in fact, at the 
height of the crisis numbered some 500 officers. This 
group of observers was deployed on the side held by 
the Government as well as on the other side. 

It was perfectly clear that the Security Council con- 
sidered itself as concerned solely with the possibility 
of intervention from outside in assistance to the rebels.” 

The Secretary-General, in his memorandum, also 
made the following points regarding the operation of 

the United Nations in the Congo: “Applying the line 
pursued by the Security Council in the Lebanese case 
to the interpretation of operative paragraph 4, it follows 
that the United Nations Force cannot be used on behalf 
of the Central Government to subdue or to force the 
provincial Government to a specific line of action. It 
further follows that United Nations facilities cannot 
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United Nations Force in the Congo 


Countries and Men 


By the middle of August the troops of the United 
Nations Force in the Republic of the Congo totalled 
nearly 14,500 men, drawn from ten different coun- 
tries. Units of the following countries were, in the 
strength indicated, on duty in the Congo as of August 
20: Ethiopia, 2,547; Ghana, 2,389; Guinea, 744; 
Ireland, 1,317; Liberia, 225; Mali, 574; Morocco, 
3,250; Sudan, 390; Sweden, 628; Tunisia, 2,427. 

On August 12 it was announced at United Nations 
Headquarters that the Secretary-General had received 
and accepted additional offers of troops for the 
Force from the Governments of Indonesia and the 
United Arab Republic. 

In addition to the troops serving under the United 
Nations flag, about 60 pilots manning the United 
Nations airlift for the Congo operation have been 
provided by Argentina, Brazil, Ethiopia, India, Nor- 
way, Sweden and Yugoslavia. Small groups of of- 
ficers from UNTSO and UNEF are also serving tem- 
porarily with the Force. Various support units have 
been or are being provided from India, Pakistan, 
Canada, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Liberia, and 
the Netherlands. 











be used, for example, to transport civilian or military 
representatives, under the authority of the Central Gov- 
ernment, to Katanga against the decision of the Katanga 
Government. It further follows that the United Nations 
Force has no duty, or right, to protect civilian or 
military personnel, representing the Central Govern- 
ment arriving in Katanga, beyond what follows from 
its general duty to maintain law and order. 

“It finally follows,” the Secretary-General stated, 
“that the United Nations, naturally, on the other side 
has no right to refuse the Central Government to take 
any action which by their own means, in accordance 
with the purposes and principles of the Charter, they 
can carry through in relation to Katanga. All these 
conclusions necessarily apply, mutatis mutandis, as 
regards the provincial Government in its relations with 
the Central Government.” 

The Secretary-General, in his memorandum, then 
added that this policy line, in interpretation of para- 
graph 4 (of the Council’s August 9 resolution) “repre- 
sents a unilateral declaration of interpretation by the 
Secretary-General. It can be contested before the Secur- 
ity Council. And it can be changed by the Security 
Council through an explanation of its intentions in the 
resolution of August 9. The finding is not subject to 
agreement or negotiation.” 

Before returning to the Congo after the Council’s 
action of August 9, the Secretary-General exchanged 
cables with Mr. Lumumba and Katanga President 
Moise Tshombe concerning the Council’s resolu- 
tion. In a cable on August 9 to Mr. Lumumba, the 
Secretary-General said: “As you know, in a case such 
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wedish troops of the United Nations Force in the Congo after 
heir arrival at Elisabethville airport in Katanga Province. 
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| & as this, the decisions of the Council are mandatory.” 
This, he said, applied in particular to the request for 
cooperation in the pursuit of the objectives laid down 
in the resolution, on the basis of Article 49 of the 
Charter. 

The Secretary-General, in his cable, then requested 
“urgent assurance” that Mr. Lumumba would apply 
“the rules of cooperation which derive from that article 
and from the resolution.” In a reply dated August 10, 
Mr. Lumumba assured the Secretary-General “of the 
complete cooperation of my Government.” 

In a cable on August 10 to Mr. Tshombe, the Sec- 
retary-General stated that, “in order to bring about 
a general pacification as speedily as possible,” he pro- 
posed to discuss personally with Mr. Tshombe “the 
modalities” of the deployment of the United Nations 
troops in Katanga. Mr. Hammarskjold, in this communi- 
cation, also stated: “There can be no question of con- 
ditions, or of an agreement, since such arrangements 
would be contrary to the constitutional rules which de- 
termine our relations.” 

The Secretary-General informed Mr. Tshombe that 
he expected to arrive in Katanga on August 12. 

Mr. Tshombe, in replying to Mr. Hammarskjold’s 
cable, agreed that “by having such a meeting and 
acquainting yourself with the real situation, you will 
be enabled to give your representatives such instruc- 
tions as will obviate all difficulties and ensure respect 
for the territorial sovereignty of my Government and 
the free exercise of its rights.” 
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Mr. Tshombe also assured the Secretary-General that 
he and his party would be received in Katanga “in an 
orderly manner and with the highest courtesy.” 

The Secretary-General left New York to return to the 
Congo in the early hours of August 11. Events then 
swiftly unfolded, culminating late in the afternoon of 
Friday, August 12 with the entry of United Nations 
troops into Katanga, the province where previously 
there had been threats to oppose the United Nations 
entry by force. ' 

Mr. Hammarskjold, heading the first United Nations 
troops to arrive in Katanga—a Swedish unit of about 
250 men—arrived at Elisabethville, capital of the prov- 
ince and second largest town in the Congo, just three 
days after the Security Council’s action calling on all 
Belgian forces to withdraw from the country. 

The Secretary-General, who was accompanied by 
General Ben Hammou Kettani, of Morocco, Deputy 
Supreme Commander of the United Nations Force in 
the Congo, was greeted by Mr. Tshombe and several 
of his ministers. During the next 24 hours Mr. Ham- 
marskjold held meetings with the Katanga authorities 
and Belgian representatives regarding the modalities of 
the withdrawal of Belgian forces and the deployment 
of the United Nations troops in the province. 

A communiqué issued after these discussions stated: 
“The participants in the talks made a tour d’horizon 
regarding the problems arising under the Security Coun- 
sil’s resolutions of July 14, July 22 and August 9. In 
that context special attention has been given to the 
modalities for the deployment of the United Nations 
Force within the Katanga, in accordance with the reso- 
lutions.” 

The Elisabethville communiqué also stated: “Note 
has been taken of the principle of non-interference in 
internal affairs which applies to the activities of such 
a force and which has been explicitly stated by the 
Security Council, regarding the operation in the Congo, 
in its resolution of August 9.” 


Build-up of United Nations Force 


Meanwhile, the build-up of the United Nations 
troops in Katanga continued steadily, with the arrival 
of Moroccan contingents and an additional unit of 
Swedish troops. Major-General Carl von Horn, the 
Supreme Commander of the United Nations Force in 
the Congo, arrived in Elisabethville on August 14 to 
direct plans for the further deployment of the forces 
in Katanga. 

The total strength of the United Nations troops in 
Katanga will evenutally be about 4,000, according to a 
statement issued by United Nations officials in Elisa- 
bethville on August 16. This total, the statement said, 
will be considerably greater than the strength of the 
Belgian forces which were stationed in Katanga. 

The Secretary-General left Elisabethville on August 
14 to return to Leopoldville. On the return flight his 
plane touched down at the Kamina military base, where 
Mr. Hammarskjold held further talks with Belgian 
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military and air officers who showed the Secretary- 
General’s party the Belgian base. 

The next turn of events occurred soon after the Sec- 
retary-General’s arrival in Leopoldville, with the ex- 
change of correspondence between him and Premier 
Lumumba. 


Earlier Developments 


Little more than a week earlier a new stage in the 
Congo situation was reached with the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s departure from Leopoldville for New York after 
he urgently cabled a request on August 5 for a meeting 
of the Security Council. 

The Council met on August 8 to consider the situa- 
tion again and, in particular, to determine the measures 
to be taken by the United Nations with regard to Kat- 
anga, whose local authorities had threatened to oppose 
by force the entry of United Nations troops. 

In the early hours of August 9, the Council adopted 
by nine votes in favor, none against, with two absten- 
tions (France and Italy), a resolution which called 
upon Belgium “to withdraw immediately its troops 
from the province of Katanga under speedy modalities 
determined by the Secretary-General.” 

The resolution (see page 13 for text and Council 
debate), which had been sponsored jointly by Ceylon 
and Tunisia, also confirmed the authority given to the 
Secretary-General under earlier Council resolutions 
adopted on July 14 and 22. It declared that the entry 
of the United Nations force into Katanga is necessary 
for the full implementation of the resolutions. It fur- 
ther reaffirmed that the United Nations Force in the 
Congo would not be a party to or in any way inter- 
vene or be used to influence the outcome of any 
internal conflict, constitutional or otherwise. 

A Soviet draft resolution which, among other things, 
would have imposed on the Secretary-General “the 
obligation to take decisive measures, without hesitating 
to use any means to that end, to remove the Belgian 
troops from the territory of the Congo” was not pressed 
to a vote. 

Before the Council members was the second report 
of the Secretary-General on the implementation of its 
decisions of July 14 and 22. This stressed the gravity 
of the situation confronting the United Nations and re- 
counted the circumstances under which he had revoked 
plans to have United Nations troops enter Katanga 
on August 6. 

Events in the Congo situation had succeeded each 
other with confusing rapidity during the closing days 
of July and the beginning of August. The major devel- 
opments leading up to the Security Council’s decision 
of August 9 are briefly summarized below. On follow- 
ing pages will be found a review of the debates and 
decisions of the Council of July 20-22 and August 
8-9 and other aspects of the United Nations role in 
the Congo. A chronological summary of events relating 
to the Congo question begins on page 57. 

The Security Council, in the early hours of July 14, 
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adopted a resolution which called upon the Govern- 
ment of Belgium to withdraw its troops from the terri- 
tory of the Republic of the Congo and authorized the 
Secretary-General to take the necessary steps, in con- 
sultation with the Government of the Republic, to 
provide it with such military assistance as might be 
necessary until, through the efforts of the Congolese 
Government with the technical assistance of the United 
Nations, the national security forces might be able, in 
the opinion of the Government, to meet fully their tasks. 
(See UNITED NATIONS REVIEW for August 1960, page 
6.) 

In the second resolution, adopted on July 22, the 
Security Council called upon the Government of Bel- 
gium to implement speedily the resolution of July 14 
on the withdrawal of its troops and authorized the 
Secretary-General to take all necessary action to this 
effect. It also requested all states to refrain from any 
action which might tend to impede the restoration of 
law and order and the exercise by the Government 
of the Congo of its authority, and also to refrain from 
any action which might undermine the territorial in- 
tegrity and the political independence of the Republic 
of the Congo. (See page 54.) 

At the meetings at which the Congo situation was 
discussed the representatives of Belgium and the Re- 
public of the Congo were invited to the Council table 
and spoke in the debate. 

Acting under the authority conferred on him by 
the Security Council resolution of July 14, the Secre- 
tary-General swiftly set in motion the organization of 
military aid to the Republic of the Congo. Parallel 
arangements for technical assistance were also organ- 
ized. 

On July 15, the day after the first Council resolution, 
the first contingents of the United Nations Force in 
the Congo arrived in Leopoldville. From that date 
onward, the number of United Nations troops deployed 
in the Congo steadily grew. (A list of countries which 
have provided contingents is given on page 8.) 


“Biggest Single Effort’’ 
is 


At the Council meeting of July 20, Mr. Hammar- 
skjold declared that “the United Nations has embarked 
on its biggest single effort under United Nations colors, 
organized and directed by the United Nations itself.” 

By August 2, more than 11,000 officers and men 
from eight countries were on duty in the Congo under 
the United Nations standard. Called from his duties 
as Chief of Staff of the United Nations Truce Super- 
vision Organization in the Middle East, Major-General 
Carl von Horn was appointed by the Secretary-General 
as Supreme Commander of the Force on July 14. 

Technical assistance and other forms of non-military 
aid to the Congo were organized under a team headed 
by Dr. Sture Linner as Chief of United Nations Civilian 
Operations and Resident Representative in the Congo 
of the United Nations Technical Assistance Board. 
Both Major-General von Horn and Mr. Linner report 
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pidiers of the United Nations Force look on as Belgian troops 
Leopoldville engage in their withdrawal operation to bases. 







to the Secretary-General through his Personal Repre- 
sentative in the Congo, Dr. Ralph J. Bunche. Dr. 
Bunche had arrived in Leopoldville for the celebrations 
marking the independence of the Republic on June 
30 and had stayed on as Personal Representative of the 
Secretary-General in the critical days that followed. 

The Secretary-General flew to the Congo himself 
on July 26, having postponed his departure, originally 
planned for July 23, in order to confer with the Prime 
Minister of the Republic, Patrice Lumumba, who ar- 
rived in New York on July 24. 

Protests against the continued presence of Belgian 
troops in the Congo and against Belgian “aggression” 
were the subject of communications and statements, 
issued at various dates between the latter part of July 
and early August, by the Governments of the Republic 
of the Congo, Ghana, Guinea and the USSR. 

The withdrawal of Belgian troops began in the 
Leopoldville area as units of the United Nations Force 
moved in. Evacuation by Belgian troops of Leopold- 
ville was completed on the evening of July 23. In the 
following days, United Nations troops were deployed 
in key areas throughout all provinces of the Republic 
except the province of Katanga. 

In a statement in Leopoldville on August 2, the 
Secretary-General announced that all Belgian troops 
had withdrawn from all regions where United Nations 
forces were then stationed. “Now,” he added, “the 
time has come to give effect to the [Council] resolu- 
tion . . . in Katanga as well.” He said that Dr. Bunche 
would go to Elisabethville, the capital of Katanga, to 
begin talks on the withdrawal of Belgian troops sta- 
tioned there. 
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The United Nations role in Katanga had been the 
subject of various statements by the Secretary-General. 
In his report to the Security Council on July 18 he 
stated that the United Nations Force was necessarily 
under the exclusive command of the United Nations; 
that it was not under the orders of the Government 
nor could it be permitted to become a party to any 
internal conflict. In his statement to the Congolese 
Cabinet Committee for Cooperation with the United 
Nations, on August 2, he emphasized that the resolu-. 
tions of the Security Council left no room for doubt 
as to the legal situation: the call to the Belgian Govern- 
ment applied equally to Katanga Province as did the 
instructions given to the Secretary-General to send 
United Nations troops. 

On August 3, the Secretary-General was advised 
in a message from Moise Tshombe, head of the 
Katanga Provincial Government, that: “The Katanga 
Government is unanimous in its determination to resist 
by every means the Lumumba Government . . . and the 
dispatch of United Nations forces to Katanga.” 


In a reply the next day, the Secretary-General drew 
attention to the authority conferred on Security Coun- 
cil decisions by the Charter, an authority applicable 
directly to governments and to subordinate territorial 
non-governmental authorities of member nations and 
which must be regarded as applicable to nations which, 
like the Republic of the Congo, have been recom- 
mended for admission to the United Nations. He also 
drew attention to sanctions which could be applied 
under the Charter in case of resistance to Security 
Council decisions and he repeated the principles under 
which the United Nations Force was operating. 


Basis for Katanga Talks 


These principles formed the basis of the instructions 
given by the Secretary-General to Dr. Bunche for his 
talks in Katanga on August 4. 

On his return from Elisabethville the following day, 
Dr. Bunche reported that Katanga opposition to the 
entry there of United Nations troops was such that the 
entry of United Nations military units into Katanga, 
originally planned for August 6, would have had to 
be achieved by use of force. 

It was in this situation that the Secretary-General 
cabled a request to the President of the Security Coun- 
cil to call an urgent meeting of the Council for further 
consideration of the Congo question. When the Council 
met on August 8 it had before it the report of the 
Secretary-General, dated August 6, in which he set out 
the situation with regard to the United Nations role 
in Katanga and in which he asked for instructions from 
the Council and for such decisions as it might find 
appropriate in order to achieve integrally its aims. 

The opening statement at the Council meeting on the 
morning of August 8 was made by Mr. Hammarskjold. 
Emphasizing the gravity of the situation confronting 
the Council, he declared that the speediest—even the 
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immediate—achievement of a solution of the Congo 
problem was a question “of peace or war,” and, he 
added, “when saying peace or war I do not limit my 
perspective to the Congo.” He spoke of the “vicious 
circle” that had developed in Katanga—by which the 
entry of United Nations troops was obstructed and, 
correspondingly, the withdrawal of the Belgian troops 
rendered impossible if the principle was to be main- 





tained that, at the withdrawal, the responsibility for 
security must be taken over at once by United Nations 
troops, This vicious circle, he declared, must be broken. 
“Further delays in the entry of United Nations troops, 
due to armed opposition, can in my view not any 
longer be permitted to delay the withdrawal of the 
Belgian troops.” (The full text of Mr. Hammarskjold’s 
statement is given on page 16.) 


Security Council’s Action 


on Katanga Aspect of Congo Crisis 


HE SECURITY COUNCIL in the early 

hours of August 9 called on Bel- 
gium to withdraw immediately its 
troops from the Province of Katanga 
in the Congo, “under speedy modalities 
determined by the Secretary-General.” 
The Council confirmed the authority 
given to the Secretary-General in its 
earlier resolutions on the Congo situa- 
tion and reaffirmed that the United 
Nations Force in the Congo “will not 
be a party to, or in any way intervene 
in, or be used to influence the outcome 
of any internal conflict, constitutional 
or otherwise.” 

In taking this action, after a night- 
long debate, the Council adopted a 
joint Tunisian-Ceylonese draft resolu- 
tion by a vote of nine in favor to none 
against, with two abstentions (France 
and Italy). The resolution (see box on 
opposite page for full text) in its pre- 
amble noted with satisfaction the 
progress made by the United Nations 
effort in the Congo other than the 
Province of Katanga. It declared that 
the withdrawal of Belgian troops from 
that region of the newly independent 
republic was “essential for the proper 
implementation” of the Council’s res- 
olutions on the Congo situation. 

A draft resolution submitted to the 
Council by the USSR was not pressed 
to a vote by that delegation. This pro- 
posal would have had the Council 
note that Belgium was “grossly violat- 
ing” the Council’s decisions on the 
Congo and impose on the Secretary- 
General “the obligation to take reso- 
lute measures without hesitating to use 
any means to that end to remove Bel- 
gian troops from the territory of the 
Congo.” 

Twenty-six days after it was first 
convened at the request of the Secre- 
tary-General to consider the question 
of military assistance to the Congo, the 
Security Council met on August 8, at 
the urgent request of Mr. Hammar- 
skjold, to resume consideration of the 
issue. Before the Council was the 
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Secretary-General’s second report, 
dealing with the implementation of the 
Council’s resolutions of July 14 and 
22 on the Congo. 

The debate opened with a statement 
by the Secretary-General in which he 
warned members that a speedy solu- 
tion of the Congo problem involved a 
question of peace or war, and he did 
not limit his perspective to the Congo. 
Any delay or hesitation would risk 
values immeasurably greater than any 
of those which such action might be 
intended to protect. In his statement 
(see page 16 for text) the Secretary- 
General dealt with the situation which 
had developed after the opposition to 
the entry of United Nations troops 
into the Province of Katanga. 

Much of the ensuing eleven-hour 
debate in the Council centered on the 
Katanga problem and the continued 
presence of Belgian forces in that re- 
gion. All members urged the «tmost 
support for United Nations efforts to 
bring about a_ peaceful solution 
throughout the Congo. 

The first speaker to address the 
Council after Mr. Hammarskjold was 
Justin Bomboko, Foreign Minister of 
the Republic of the Congo. 


Congo Representative’s Statement 


Mr. Bomboko first of all recalled 
the evolution of the Congo situation 
since the Security Council adopted its 
July 22 resolution on the question. 
Despite the bad will shown by the 
Belgians and all the other obstacles 
placed in their path, he said, United 
Nations forces now controlled five of 
the six provinces of the Republic. 
Everywhere the United Nations forces 
had received “an almost fraternal wel- 
come” which, Mr. Bomboko held, 
proved the confidence and trust placed 
by the Congolese people in the United 
Nations. 

In view of the present difficulties— 
caused solely by the Belgians—the 







Congolese people continued to show a 
certain impatience and sense of ur- 
gency. But this could not be interpret- 
ed as a sign of mistrust. If there was 
any mistrust, Mr. Bomboko said, it 
was directed only against the Belgians. 

The Congolese representative then 
turned to the resistance encountered 
in Katanga which, he contended, was 
“purely and simply a provoked re- 
sistance,” created and maintained by 
the Belgian Government. Such opposi- 
tion could not be justified, from either 
the viewpoint of political sociology, or 
juridically or militarily. 

Mr. Bomboko explained that there 
were two large political groups in 
Katanga: the Conakat—Mr. Tshom- 
be’s party—and the Cartel, which was 
the party of Mr. Mwamba, the Min- 
ister of Justice, who was a member of 
the Congolese delegation to the United 
Nations. 

Last year, he recalled, the Cartel 
gained a landslide victory in the com- 
munal elections. This victory was def- 
initely a shock for the Belgian people, 
who had suggested for a number of 
years an autonomous government 
which would be a kind of dominion, 
being closely linked with Belgium be- 
cause of the financial and other inter- 
ests of Belgium. But the Cartel, repre- 
senting about 60 per cent of the pop- 
ulation, always favored the unification 
or unity of the Congo. The Conakat, 
on the other hand, through its leaders 
had remained an instrument of the 
colonialist domination. 

Mr. Bomboko cited statements that 
the United Nations troops were com- 
ing to Katanga not to pacify the popu- 
lation, but to let communism in and 
ultimately to try to consolidate the 
power of Mr. Lumumba. That was 
how opposition was created in the Ka- 
tanga population. Only the withdrawal 
of the Belgian troops would change 
the apparent dependence of the Ka- 
tanga authorities on foreign forces. In 
order to enable the tasks entrusted to 
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the United Nations troops to be ful- 
filled, the military command of the 
National Army, with the approval of 
the Congolese Government, had ap- 
pealed to the Congolese soldiers to lay 
down their arms when the United Na- 
tions forces arrived. This, he con- 
sidered, provided the most formal and 
obvious proof of the will of the Gov- 
ernment and the soldiers of the Congo 
to cooperate. When these good-will 
operations had been completed, the 
Belgian troops carried out pillage and 
took the weapons that had been laid 
down and hid them. 

Mr. Bomboko declared that the 
military occupation of Katanga by 
Belgian troops was carried out on the 
initiative of the Belgian authorities, 
without the Congolese authorities be- 
ing informed. When the troops ar- 
rived, they supported Mr. Tshombe 
and, to a certain extent, led him to 
declare a secession from the rest of 
the Republic. The Congolese soldiers, 
not being willing to abide by or to 
submit to such a decision, were thrown 
out of Katanga by the Belgian military 
authorities. The forces which were 
today opposing the entry of the United 
Nations Force into Katanga were sole- 
ly Belgian forces, supported by the 
Conakat military and police forces, 
which had become, by a metamorpho- 
sis, a Katanga resistance force under 
the orders of a Belgian general. 

Referring to the juridical aspects of 
the Katanga problem, Mr. Bomboko 
asserted that it was false to reduce the 
issue to a constitutional one. In point 
of fact, Katanga was represented in 
the Congolese Parliament by a num- 
ber of senators and deputies from that 
province. In the Congolese Govern- 
ment, Katanga had three ministers, the 
Minister of Economic Affairs, the 
Minister of Justice and the Secretary 
of State for National Defence. There 
was no problem between the Provin- 
cial Government of Katanga and the 
Central Government. The Katanga 
problem of today was one “created out 
of whole cloth by the Belgian Govern- 
ment.” 

Mr. Bomboko also pointed out that 
the question of Katanga had never 
been raised, so far as he knew, in the 
Congolese Parliament, so it was not 
correct to say that the problem was an 
institutional or constitutional one, in 
view of the fact that “our Assembly, 
which is a constituent assembly, will 
have to discuss the structure that our 
own young nation will have to set up 
for itself. It therefore would not be 
consistent to have a domestic affair 
lasting for so long, in which foreign 
troops would be stationed in the 
Congo.” 

The immediate withdrawal of Bel- 
gian troops from the entire Republic, 
including Katanga and the bases of 
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The Security Council, 


Recalling its resolution of 
July 22, 1960 (S/4405), inter 
alia, calling upon the Govern- 
ment of Belgium to implement 
speedily the Security Council 
resolution of July 14 (S/4387) 
on the withdrawal of their troops 
and authorizing the Secretary- 
General to take all necessary ac- 
tion to this effect, 

Having noted the second re- 
port by the Secretary-General on 
the implementation of the afore- 
said two resolutions and his 
statement before the Council, 

Having considered the state- 
ments made by the representa- 
tives of Belgium and the Repub- 
lic of the Congo to this Council 
at this meeting, 

Noting with satisfaction the 
progress made by the United 
Nations in carrying out the Se- 
curity Council resolutions in re- 
spect of the territory of the Re- 
public of the Congo other than 
the Province of Katanga, 

Noting however that the 
United Naitons had been pre- 
vented from implementing the 
aforesaid resolutions in the Prov- 
ince of Katanga although it was 
ready, and in fact attempted, to 
do so, 

Recognizing that the with- 
drawal of Belgian troops from 
the Province of Katanga will be 
a positive contribution to and 

_ essential for the proper imple- 
mentation of the Security Coun- 
cil resolutions, 





Security Council Resolution of August 9 





1. Confirms the authority 
given to the Secretary-General 
by the Security Council resolu- 
tions of July 14 and July 22, 
1960, and requests him to con- 
tinue to carry out the responsi- 
bility placed on him thereby; 

2. Calls upon the Government 
of Belgium to withdraw imme- 
diately its troops from the Prov- 
ince of Katanga under speedy 
modalities determined by the 
Secretary-General and to assist 
in every possible way the imple- 
mentation of the Council’s res- 
olutions; 

3. Declares that the entry of 
the United Nations force into 
the Province of Katanga is nec- 
essary for the full implementa- 
tion of this resolution; 

4. Reaffirms that the United 
Nations force in the Congo will 
not be a party to or in any way 
intervene in or be used to in- 
fluence the outcome of any in- 
ternal conflict, constitutional or 
otherwise; 

5. Calls upon all member 
states, in accordance with Ar- 
ticles 25 and 49 of the Charter, 
to accept and carry out the deci- 
sions of the Security Council and 
to afford mutual assistance in 
carrying out measures decided 
upon by the Security Council; 

6. Requests the Secretary- 
General to implement this res- 
olution and to report further to 
the Security Council as appro- 
priate. 








Kitona and Kamina, was a sine qua 
non condition for peace and tranquil- 
lity in the Congolese territory, Mr. 
Bomboko concluded. 


Belgium’s Position 


Pierre Wigny, Foreign Minister of 
Belgium, restated his Government’s 
position on its actions in the Congo. 
Belgium had gone to the aid of its 
nationals who were in grave danger be- 
cause no other form of police could 
protect them. Proof of this total lack 
of any protection, he said, was that 
the United Nations had to send 12,000 
men to the Congo, and it was not yet 
certain that these numbers would be 
adequate. No member state placed in 
the same position would have acted 
differently and would have remained 
indifferent to the appeals of its na- 


tionals, appeals which, unfortunately, 
were followed by “odious brutalities.” 

Mr. Wigny emphasized more than 
once in the Council’s debate that such 
a mission of rescue, by its nature, 
was “exceptional and temporary.” Bel- 
gium had sent only militiamen, to the 
exclusion of professional soldiers, an 
indication of the fact that it wished 
to have them back as soon as possible. 
Belgium had hoped that relief would 
come in the form of United Nations 
troops. The latter were coming to the 
Congo to relieve Belgium of a mission 
of public order which it did not wish 
to fulfil beyond its own natural fron- 
tiers. 

As for the situation at the present 
time, the Belgian Foreign Minister 
stated that the whole of the Congo, 
with the exception of Katanga, had 
been evacuated by Belgian troops, who 
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The representatives of Ceylon and Tunisia before one of the 





Council meetings: Sir Claude Corea (left) and Mongi Slim. 


had fallen back to their bases. There 
was not one man in the Bas Congo, 
not one man at the Equator, not one 
man in Kasai, not one man in the 
Eastern Province, not one man in 
Kiwu. Repatriation toward Belgium 
was in progress. On Sunday, August 
7, out of a total of 7,900 men, 2,200 
had returned or were on the way 
home, 750 were ready to leave, and 
800 would be ready within the next 
eight days. 

In Katanga, as elsewhere, Belgium 
intervened for the same invariable 
reason: “to save and to protect the 
lives of our compatriots,” Mr. Wigny 
said. He added: “We were called to 
Elisabethville by the Katanga authori- 
ties when mutinous troops, having 
taken over the arsenal, were descend- 
ing upon the city. Our arrival sub- 
stantiated a terrible justification in 
the fact that seven Europeans had al- 
ready been killed, one of whom was 
the consul of a foreign power.” 

Comparing what he described as 
the chaos and anarchy prevalent in 
other areas of the Congo, Mr. Wigny 
affirmed that the Katanga Govern- 
ment had maintained order in that 
province; everyone there was working 
and had an assured future. 

The Belgian representative then 
emphasized that the 1,700 Belgian 
troops in Katanga would be with- 
drawn as soon as the United Nations 
could guarantee the maintenance of 
law and order there. Belgium would 
not delay a minute—“our militiamen 
want to go home,” he declared. 

On another phase of the issue Mr. 
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Wigny said that technicians ensured 
the economic activity of Katanga. It 
was in the interests of no one to 
threaten them or make them flee, 
thereby increasing the task of national 
restoration which was incumbent upon 
the United Nations. If the Secretary- 
General affirmed that he was able 
Officially to assure safety without any 
vacuums, then Belgium would with- 
draw. No Belgian troops in Katanga 
would offer any resistance to United 
Nations troops. Belgium’s soldiers 
were there solely to protect lives, not 
to increase the disorder or to be in 
conflict with the United Nations. 

The Belgian Foreign Minister point- 
ed out that, rightly or wrongly, the 
Katanga Government associated the 
arrival of United Nations troops in 
Katanga to the almost automatic ex- 
tension of the regime of Leopoldville. 
Mr. Wigny thought that if the Secre- 
tary-General found formulae which 
would reassure the Katanga Govern- 
ment by guaranteeing free negotiations 
to it on the level of Congolese politics, 
then a solution of the problem of the 
entry of the United Nations troops 
into Katanga would be facilitated. 

It was certainly not Belgium which 
would obstruct this work of pacifica- 
tion, Mr. Wigny declared. He added: 
“We do not wish to stay there. We 
are not trying to seek any military 
prestige. There is no victory to be 
won there. We wish to go home as 
soon as safety and security are assured 
in One way or another.” 

Henry Cabot Lodge, of the United 
States, the next speaker in the Coun- 





cil’s long debate, said the decision 
being taken followed from those taken 
by the Council on two previous oc- 
casions. The United Nations decided, 
on the one hand, to assist in the es- 
tablishment of order in the Congo 
and, on the other hand, to achieve the 
withdrawal of Belgian troops from the 
whole country. The United Nations 
was on the right track then, and it was 
on the right track now, Mr. Lodge 
declared. 

After recounting developments since 
the most recent Council resolution on 
the Congo, Mr. Lodge said that the 
Secretary-General had wisely separ- 
ated the internal political aspect of 
the Katanga problem—which was out- 
side United Nations concern—from 
the task of the United Nations, which 
was to ensure peace and security and 
thereby the withdrawal of Belgian 
troops. The Council’s task was to help 
the Secretary-General get on with his 
job in Katanga. It must reinforce the 
Secretary-General’s view that the 
United Nations could not be drawn 
into the political struggle between 


Prime Minister Lumumba and Pro- 
vincial President Tshombe. The United 





Belgian Foreign Minister Wigny. 


Nations could not be involved in in- 
ternal political disputes. 

While the United States understood 
the motives leading Belgium to rein- 
force its troops in the Congo, includ- 
ing Katanga, it believed the presence 
of those troops had become a source 
of friction between Belgium and the 
Congo, and the Belgian Government 
therefore pulled back its troops as 
United Nations forces came into posi- 
tion. This process should now be ex- 
tended to Katanga. The United States 
considered that the local authorities in 
Katanga would have no grounds to 
object to United Nations forces once 
the Council had assured them that the 
only task of the United Nations was 
to ensure law and order and, thereby, 
Belgian withdrawal. Nor could Bel- 
gium have any reason any longer to 
postpone speedy withdrawal from Ka- 
tanga. The issue of peace, not only 
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for the Congo, but the whole world, 
was at stake, said Mr. Lodge. He 
reiterated that no nation could ar- 
rogate to itself the right to make 
threats of independent action concern- 
ing the Congo. It became necessary to 
repeat that word of caution today. 
All should help and none should work 
against the United Nations effort. 

Continued support for the Unitea 
Nations effort in the Congo was urged 
by other speakers during the debate. 
It was agreed that the most urgent 
problem concerned the speedy with- 
drawal of Belgian troops from Ka- 
tanga. Most representatives noted, 
from the Secretary-General’s latest re- 
port, that the entry of United Nations 
forces into Katanga was intended 
solely to speed up the withdrawal of 
the Belgian forces, without in any 
way intervening in the domestic afairs 
of the Republic of the Congo as a 
whole. 

Mongi Slim, of Tunisia, pointed 
out that the United Nations forces 
were faced with a case of force ma- 
jeure, a situation which could not 
have been foreseen, inasmuch as the 
justification offered from the very 
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Congolese Foreign Minister Bomboko. 


start by the Belgian Government, in 
support of its intervention in Katanga, 
was that the region did not possess 
any police force capable of ensuring 
order and security of persons, much 
less of opposing the entry of the 
United Nations forces. 

They could not object to the fact 
that the Secretary-General asked for 
further clarification from the Security 
Council regarding the scope of the 
powers conferred upon him and on 
the United Nations Force for the im- 
plementation of the Council’s deci- 
sions in the entire territory of the Re- 
public of the Congo. 

In introducing the joint draft reso- 
lution of Tunisia and Ceylon, Mr. 
Slim said his delegation believed it 
was absolutely necessary that the 
Council’s decisions in this matter be 
swiftly and completely implemented in 
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the interests of peace and the stability 
of the Republic of the Congo itself, 
as well as in that of international 
peace and security. “All the independ- 
ent African nations in the United Na- 
tions have clearly defined their posi- 
tion in favor of respecting this neces- 
sity,” Mr. Slim observed. 

Reaffirming his earlier views ex- 
pressed in the Council, Mr. Slim con- 
sidered that the Belgian intervention 
was responsible for the situation in 
Katanga. Since the Belgian Govern- 
ment was at the root of the difficulties, 
it not only must immediately withdraw 
its troops but must also contribute 
effectively and completely by assisting 
the entry of United Nations troops 
into Katanga. It became clearer and 
clearer that the persistent presence of 
Belgian troops had—perhaps unwitt- 
ingly, but nevertheless effectively — 
created a situation that threatened 
peace and security not only in the 
Congo but in Africa as a whole. 
Noting the gravity of the declaration 
made earlier by the Secretary-General, 
Mr. Slim said that African peoples 
were also conscious of the grave inter- 
national danger which, through this 


Mr. Slim said the joint draft resolu- 
tion reflected the Council’s serious 
concern over strengthening the man- 
date given to the Secretary-General 
and correcting the existing situation. 
He added: “There are certain do- 
mestic affairs, perhaps, that arise in 
the Republic of the Congo, and cer- 
tain domestic problems, but it is not 
up to our Organization, as such, or 
to any one of its members to settle 
those. Surely they must be settled by 
the Congolese people, and only the 
Congolese people, by constitutional 
means in its own present and future 
interest.” 

Vasily Kuznetsov, of the Soviet 
Union, drew attention to the fact that 
the Council was for the third time 
obliged to revert to the same issue. 
Despite the two previous decisions of 
the Council, the aggression by Bel- 
gium in the Congo was still continuing. 
Moreover, the threat hanging over 
the young Republic had certainly not 
decreased. On the contrary it had 
acquired “an even more ominous 
character.” 

In order to deceive world public 
opinion, the Belgian Government, said 





Observers Kibwe, Yav and Masangu from Katanga Province. 


country at the very heart of Africa, 
threatens the entire continent. The 
best refuge and shelter is still the 
United Nations, in which they have 
placed their confidence and hopes, he 
declared. 

For this reason Tunisia believed 
that the Security Council should 
strengthen the mandate of the Secre- 
tary-General in such a way as to bring 
an end to the existing difficult situa- 
tion. Despite all, Mr. Slim did not 
despair of the wisdom of Belgium, 
nor of the principles of freedom and 
justice for which the Belgian people 
had so valiantly fought. He firmly be- 
lieved that it was in the interest of 
the Belgians, as it was in the interest 
of all countries, that true and sincere 
friendship should exist between the 
Congolese and Belgian peoples — a 
friendship based on dignity and justice. 





Mr. Kuznetsov, had carried out a 
symbolic withdrawal of an insignifi- 
cant number of its troops from the 
Congo. It was obvious that nearly all 
of the interventionist troops were still 
in the Congo and had no intention 
of leaving. Belgium, endeavoring at 
all costs to retain for itself its former 
colony, was conducting a policy of 
dismemberment of the Republic of 
the Congo. 

Despite the Council’s July 22 deci- 
sion, Belgium was continuing its occu- 
pation of Katanga, the richest prov- 
ince of the Congo, and was making 
use of its “stooge, Tshombe.” Sup- 
ported only by Belgian bayonets, it 
was openly conducting a policy of 
severance of that province from the 
Republic, Mr. Kuznetsov said. 

The Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Statement by Secretary-General 
Dag Hammarskjold to the 
Security Council on August 8 
on the problem of the Congo. 


I REGRET that it has been necessary 
for me to call again the attention 
of the Security Council to the prob- 
lem we are facing in the Congo. I 
would have hoped that through full, 
active and immediate cooperation of 
all those concerned we would by 
now have reached a more advanced 
stage in the implementation of the 
Security Council resolutions than we 
have, and I would have hoped that 
we would not have come to what 
temporarily may appear as a deadlock, 
requiring the consideration of the 
Council. I said “temporarily” because 
I am firmly convinced that we shall 
achieve the aims of the resolutions 
even if it will have required somewhat 
more time and also, perhaps, a some- 
what different balance of means for 
their implementation than originally 
envisaged. 

I said that I would have hoped for 
active support from all those con- 
cerned. Such support has only partly 
been forthcoming, and I must note 
that a lack of support has been reg- 
istered from quarters which I might 
have expected to act differently. Let 
me be specific. 

Mr. Tshombe and the Katanga au- 
thorities for which he carries responsi- 
bility have taken the stand which I 
register in the report. This means that 
they have introduced an unexpected 
element of organized military opposi- 
tion by Congolese forces against the 
entry of the United Nations Force. 
Such opposition would require mili- 
tary initiative from the United Na- 
tions Force to which I would not be 
entitled to resort short of a formal 
authorization of the Council, even in 
that case naturally using only con- 
tingents representing governments 
which would accept such a new stand 
by the Council. 

In this situation I note that, while 
there is no opposition from the Bel- 
gian Government and those represent- 
ing the Belgian Government, their 
stand has been summed up by the 
Prime Minister of Belgium as being 
one of “submission” to the Security 
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Council resolutions and to the en- 
trance of the United Nations Force. 
I read “submission” to mean only 
absence of active resistance and that 
naturally presents us with a serious 
problem, especially in a situation like 
the one now created by Mr. Tshombe. 

The Central Government, in its 
turn, has shown great impatience. 
When I presented to them the reasons 
why, while acting with the utmost 
speed, I could not responsibly act 
more speedily, from many quarters 
the reaction has been one of distrust 
which may well be spread through 
the population — indeed, there are 
signs that it has begun to do so—thus 
creating a most harmful atmosphere 
against this major effort of the United 
Nations in active support of the Re- 
public of the Congo. This dangerous 
tendency of sowing distrust has not 
been without support from other quar- 
ters outside the Congo. 

Finally, it does not help the United 
Nations effort if it has to live under 
a threat of any one—or more—con- 
tributing government taking matters 
in its—or their—own hands, break- 
ing away from the United Nations 
Force and pursuing a_ unilateral 
policy. 

These are the main difficulties as 
we have encountered them, and I do 
not excuse myself for stating them 
plainly and simply. 

I am, however, more convinced 
than ever that this effort must and 
can be carried to a successful con- 
clusion. 


Successful Conclusion Defined 


By a successful conclusion I mean 
a conclusion preserving the unity of 
the Congo people, while protecting the 
democratic rights of everybody to let 
his influence bear, in democratic 
forms, on the final constitution for 
the Republic to be determined only 
by the Congolese people themselves. 

I further mean by that term the 
speediest possible withdrawal of Bel- 
gian troops in accordance with the 
Security Council resolutions, as the 
presence of those troops now is the 
main cause of continued danger, a 
withdrawal that must be complete and 
unconditional; once the end in this 
respect is definitely in hand—and 
that should be possible immediately— 





... a question of peace or war’ 


methods and timetables are practical 
matters which must be considered in 
the light of, for example, the fact that 
a Congolese population of some 15,- 
000 economically depends on the 
Kamina base and that therefore, with 
the return of Belgian troops from 
the base to Belgium, immediate ar- 
rangements must be made by the 
United Nations for the maintenance 
of this big population. 

Finally, I mean by a satisfactory 
solution one which will permit the 
Congolese people to choose freely its 
political orientation in our world of 
today, independent of any foreign ele- 
ments the presence and role of which 
would mean that through the Congo 
we might get conflicts extraneous to 
the African world introduced on the 
continent. 

I do not hesitate to say that the 
speediest possible—I would even say 
immediate—achievement of such a 
solution of the Congo problem is a 
question of peace or war, and when 
saying peace or war I do not limit my 
perspective to the Congo! A delay 
now, hesitation now, efforts to safe- 
guard national or group interests now 
in a way that would hamper the 
United Nations effort, would risk 
values immeasurably greater than any 
of those which such action may be 
intended to protect. This applies to 
all parties, first of all the one to 
which the Security Council has ad- 
dressed its appeal. 

The Charter states in several articles 
the obligations of member nations in 
relation to the Organization in a situa- 
tion like the present one. I have men- 
tioned them in the reply to Mr. 
Tshombe’s démarche which is pub- 
lished in my report, but I want here 
and now to quote them in full. 

The first one is Article 25, which 
says: “The members of the United 
Nations agree to accept and carry out 
the decisions of the Security Council 
in accordance with the present Char- 
ter.” 

The other one is Article 49, which 
says: “The members of the United 
Nations shall join in affording mutual 
assistance in carrying our the meas- 
ures decided upon by the Security 
Council.” 

Could there be a more explicit basis 
for my hope that we may now count 
on active support, in the ways which 
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emerge from what I have said, from 
the governments directly concerned? 
Could there be a more explicit basis 
also for my expectation that local au- 
thorities will now adjust themselves to 
the obligations which their country has 
incurred? 

However, I want to go one step 
further and quote also Article 40 of 
the Charter, which speaks about ac- 
tions taken by the Security Council in 
protection of peace and security, first 
of all by certain so-called “provisional 
measures.” It is stated in the Article: 
“Such provisional measures shall be 
without prejudice to the rights, claims, 
or position of the parties concerned. 
The Security Council shall duly take 
account of failure to comply with such 
provisional measures.” 

Mr. President, please permit me to 
remind you in this context also of 
Article 41: “The Security Council may 
decide what measures not involving 
the use of armed force are to be em- 
ployed to give effect to its decisions, 
and it may call upon the members of 
the United Nations to apply such 
measures.” 

The resolutions of the Security 
Council of July 14 and 22 were not 
explicitly passed under Chapter VII, 
but they were passed on the basis of 
an initiative under Article 99. For that 
reason I have felt entitled to quote 
three articles under Chapter VII, and 
I repeat what I have already said in 
this respect: in a perspective which 
may well be short rather than long, 
the problem facing the Congo is one 
of peace or war—and not only in the 
Congo. 


Views on Useful Action 


In my report I have given, in broad 
terms, my views as to the direction in 
which the Security Council may now 
take useful action. The Council should, 
for the sake of clarity, reaffirm its aims 
and demands as stated in the previous 
resolutions. It may wish to clarify its 
views on the methods to be used and 
on the time limits which should be our 
target. It may also wish to state ex- 
plicitly what so far has been only im- 
plied, viz. that its resolutions apply 
fully and in all parts also to Katanga. 
It should, in my view, request the im- 
mediate and active support by all 
member governments, no one exclud- 
ed. It should also find its way to form- 
ulate principles for the United Nations 
presence, which, in accordance with 
purposes and principles of the Charter, 
would safeguard democratic rights and 
protect the spokesmen of all different 
political views within the large entity 
of the Congo so as to make it possible 
for them to make their voice heard in 
democratic forms; this is not an easy 
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matter, because it will require a sensi- 
tive development of the United Na- 
tions activities, but I am sure it can be 
done, and I feel strongly that the Uni- 
ted Nations would have failed in its 
mission if it maintained order while 
permitting democratic principles to be 
violated. 

Thus, I envisage a result which 
guarantees the speedy and complete 
withdrawal of the Belgian troops and 
through which the basic unity of the 
whole Congo without delay is made 
manifest in the presence of the United 
Nations all over its territory; in which, 
further, safeguards are given for every 
direction of political opinion to make 
its voice heard and to bring its will to 
bear in democratic forms on the final 
solution of the constitutional develop- 
ment of the Congo—to be determined 
solely by the people of the Congo— 
and in which, finally, unanimity would 
be maintained, among Africans and 
non-Africans alike, here in the United 
Nations so that this United Nations 
operation remains unambiguously and 
actively supported by all the members 
of the Organization in full understand- 
ing of its vital necessity, its clear aims 
and the laws of impartiality and jus- 
tice under which it has to be developed. 

I have held it necessary and in ac- 
cordance with the intentions of the 
Council that everywhere in the Con- 
go the withdrawal of Belgian troops 
should be immediately followed, or 
even preceded, by the entry of United 
Nations troops, shouldering the respon- 
sibility for the maintenance of security 
and order. So it has been everywhere 
outside Katanga. 

In Katanga this principle has led to 
the development of a vicious circle. 
The entry of United Nations troops is 
obstructed and correspondingly the 
withdrawal of the Belgian troops is 
rendered impossible if the principle is 


to be maintained that, at the with- 


drawal, the responsibility for security 
must be taken over at once by United 
Nations troops. However, the opposi- 
tion to the United Nations is raised in 
the shadow of the continued presence 
of the Belgian troops. 

This vicious circle must be broken; 
further delays in the entry of United 
Nations troops, due to armed opposi- 
tion, can in my view not any longer be 
permitted to delay the withdrawal of 
the Belgian troops. If, at the with- 
drawal of Belgian troops the United 
Nations troops are not in the area 
because of such opposition, it is for 
those who oppose the entry of the 
United Nations troops, or who support 
or encourage this obstruction, to carry 
the full responsibility for what may 
develop in the vacuum they have 
forced upon us. 

One final word about the situation 





of some of those whose private inter- 
ests are involved in the present situa- 
tion. I think of Europeans who work 
in Katanga. There is no need for me 
to assure them that the United Nations 
has not come to the region in order 
to “take over” or to put others in their 
place. There should not be any need 
for me to explain that the United Na- 
tions action is their best hope for the 
future, as their work will have to be 
in harmony with the interest of the 
people among whom they live and. 
whom they ultimately serve, and must 
be under the protection of security, 
maintained in forms which guarantee 
the rights of all. 


Seriousness of Situation 


In a state of emotion irrational re- 
actions are to be expected, and we 
should have understanding and sym- 
pathy for those who see themselves as 
being threatened. However, is it too 
much to expect that the people to 
whom I refer may lift themselves 
above their emotions, see present-day 
realities as they are and see, for that 
reason, in the United Nations their 
only valid support if they wish to con- 
tinue a work to which they have de- 
voted so much of their best efforts? 
Surely, others who are more remote 
from the heat of present conflicts— 
and I think in the first place of the 
Belgian Government itself—should be 
able to help in creating the right at- 
mosphere and the right understanding 
of the United Nations operation; if so, 
I believe that even the present unrest 
and worry may be overcome and also 
that the United Nations will not en- 
counter further resistance in its efforts 
from those to whom this assistance 
should bring satisfaction and not fear. 

Mr. President, the initiative now lies 
with the members of the Council and 
with the Council itself. After having 
listened to the views and reactions in 
the debate on which you now embark, 
I may be able to assist with more con- 
crete suggestions adjusted to the line 
of thinking which emerges from the 
debate. 

I cannot end without stressing once 
again the extreme seriousness with 
which I regard, and with which I have 
treated, the present situation. To the 
best of my understanding I have acted 
as swiftly as has been humanly possible 
and in strict accordance with the prin- 
ciples and purposes of the Charter. 
Whatever views may be held on this 
or that aspect of the actions for which 
I shoulder personal responsibility, I 
hope that there will be no doubt about 
the aims that have guided me, or about 
the will to give the utmost of what this 
Organization is capable of doing in 
implementation of your resolutions in 
the service of world peace. 
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Second Report 


by the Secretary-General 


on the Implementation 


of the Security Council Resolutions 


of July 14 and 22, 1960, Relating to the Congo 


N its resolution of July 14, 1960 

(S/4387), the Security Council 
called upon the Government of Bel- 
gium to withdraw their troops from 
the territory of the Republic of the 
Congo and decided to authorize the 
Secretary-General to take the neces- 
sary steps, in consultation with the 
Government of the Republic of the 
Congo, to provide the Government 
with such military assistance as might 
be necessary until, through the efforts 
of the Congolese Government with the 
technical assistance of the United Na- 
tions, the national security forces might 
be able, in the opinion of the Govern- 
ment, to meet fully their tasks. 

When the Council met again on July 
20 to consider my first report on the 
implementation of that resolution, I 
stated as my interpretation that the 
resolution clearly applied to the whole 
of the territory of the Republic as it 
existed when the Security Council only 
a few days earlier recommended the 
Congo for admission as a member of 
the United Nations. Thus, the United 
Nations Force, under the resolution 
and on the basis of the request of the 
Government of the Congo, was en- 
titled to access to all parts of the ter- 
ritory in fulfillment of its duties. I 
also mentioned in this context that in 
reply to a communication from Mr. 
Tshombe, President of the Provincial 
Government of Katanga, I had made 
it clear that actions of the United Na- 
tions through the Secretary-General, in 
respects covered by the resolution, 
must in view of the legal circumstances 
which the Secretary-General has to 
take into account be considered by 
him as actions referring to the Repub- 
lic of the Congo as an entity. I also 
recalled to Mr. Tshombe that I had 
said in my initial statement and in my 
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first report that the United Nations 
Force could not be a party to or in- 
tervene in any internal conflict. 

There was no_ objection raised 
against this interpretation during the 
course of the meeting and the interpre- 
tation was confirmed in the second 
resolution of the Security Council of 
July 22 (S/4405). This resolution call- 
ed upon the Government of Belgium 
to implement speedily the Security 
Council resolution of July 14, 1960, 
on the withdrawal of their troops, and 
authorized the Secretary-General to 
take all necessary action to this effect 
and requested all states to refrain from 
any action which might tend to im- 
pede the restoration of law and order 
and the exercise by the Government 
of the Congo of its authority and also 
to refrain from any action which might 
undermine the territorial integrity and 
the political independence of the Re- 
public of the Congo. 

In a statement on August 2 to the 
Congolese Cabinet Committee for Co- 
operation with the United Nations, I 
emphasized that the resolutions of the 
Security Council did not leave any 
room for doubt as to the legal situa- 
tion; the call to the Belgian Govern- 
ment applied equally to Katanga Pro- 
vince, as did the instructions given to 
the Secretary-General to send United 
Nations troops. I stated: “The eleven 
days which have passed since this lat- 
ter resolution, and which represent the 
duration of my personal mandate, 
have witnessed important developments 
which demonstrate the effectiveness of 
the instrument which the governments 
of the world possess in the United Na- 
tions for the maintenance of peace 
with justice. I have spent five days 
here with you, in talks with the Cen- 
tral Government, prepared for by dis- 








cussions with the Prime Minister of 
the Government in New York. We 
now have at our disposal a military 
force, under the flag of the United 
Nations in the Congo, of more than 
11,000 men. These troops are deploy- 
ed throughout the vast territory of the 
Congo, with one exception, Katanga. 
All the Belgian troops have withdrawn 
from all regions in Congolese territory 
where there are now United Nations 
troops. The deployment of the United 
Nations troops was carried out despite 
the enormous practical difficulties 
raised by the vast distances to be cov- 
ered, the lack of communications and 
the absence of any preparations for 
supply. The United Nations has surely 
done the impossible, and its efforts 
have been crowned with success. There 
remains the question of Katanga Prov- 
ince. As I have already told you, the 
Security Council’s second resolution 
leaves no room for doubt as regards 
the legal situation; the call to the Bel- 
gian Government applied equally to 
Katanga Province, as do the instruc- 
tions given to the Secretary-General to 
send United Nations troops. Now the 
time has come to give effect to the 
Security Council’s resolutions in the 
Katanga also. I have the assurance that 
the interpretation of the situation 
which I have given here is accepted 
by the Belgian Government, and that 
the Belgian Government does not op- 
pose the execution of these resolutions 
in the sense in which I have interpret- 
ed them to you. Thus the United Na- 
tions is faced with no problem of 
Belgian opposition. Accordingly, there 
remains only a practical problem. The 
United Nations military force is a 
modest one for the great task confront- 
ing it in the Congo. We are still await- 
ing a battalion from Mali and a bat- 
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talion from Guinea, which, according 
to my plans and according to the 
agreements concluded with the Govern- 
ments in question, ought by now to 
have been at their posts. There are also 
other battalions to come which, I trust, 
will arrive a little later to give the 
United Nations Force its full effective- 
ness. There still remain to be complet- 
ed and consolidated the lines of com- 
munication and supply which have 
been established. Despite the difficul- 
ties imposed on us by circumstances 
beyond anyone’s control, we do not 
wish to delay for one moment the 
establishment of United Nation Se- 
curity control over the entire territory. 
And I should like to tell you now how 
that is to be done, according to the pre- 
sent plan. On Friday I am going to send 
my assistant, Dr. Bunche, to Elisabeth- 
ville with the necessary staff; there he 
will begin the initial negotiations con- 
cerning the withdrawal of Belgian 
troops to their bases, as the first step 
toward the full implementation of the 
Security Council resolutions so far as 
concerns Katanga. Dr. Bunche will be 
followed on the next day, i.e. Satur- 
day, August 6, by the first United Na- 
tions military units; and the withdraw- 
al of Belgian troops from the place of 
deployment of the United Nations 
troops is to commence immediately. 
As you see, the situation is quite clear: 
the obligations and rights laid down 
by the Security Cc 'ncil with full and 
prompt application «o the entire ter- 
ritory of the Congo are meeting no 
opposition from any government. The 
plans are fixed and on Friday on his 
return we shall make the necessary 
arrangements on the spot as regards 
the procedure for the withdrawal of 
the Belgian troops from Katanga also. 
As speedily as possible, the commence- 
ment of these negotiations will be fol- 
lowed by the entry of the United Na- 
tions troops, which should thus take 
place toward the end of this week. Only 
about two weeks after the Security 
Council’s final decision entrusting to 
me the task of carrying out its will, 
the United Nations troops will thus be 
in control of the security of the entire 
territory of a united Congo.” 

On August 2 the Minister for For- 
eign Affairs of Belgium, Mr. Wigny, 
referred to the position of the Belgian 
Government regarding Katanga as fol- 
lows: 

“The Belgian Government wishes to 
clarify the policy which it has adopted 
and is pursuing steadfastly in Central 
Africa. 

“It recalls, at the outset, that the 
Congo achieved independence on June 
30 in friendship and harmony with 
Belgium. That was a conclusive fact 
which Belgium will respect. 

“Later, Belgium troops were obliged 
to intervene solely in order to save the 
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lives of fellow-countrymen who were 
in a great danger, lacking any of the 
protection which a state must afford 
to private individuals. 

“This intervention implies no inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of the 
Congo. It is temporary in nature. 

“These rescue duties come to an 
end as soon as United Nations troops 
arrive in a given region to take over 
and, at the same time, to assume re- 
sponsibility for the safety of individ- 
uals. 

“Belgian troops are already being 
withdrawn to their bases and repatri- 
ated to Belgium. The Belgian Gov- 
ernment is grateful to the United Na- 
tions for having undertaken speedily 
and effectively a mission of public wel- 
fare. 

“There thus arises the problem of 
Katanga. Persistent requests are being 
made to the Belgian Government to 
define its attitude. This attitude has 
never varied. The Belgian troops went 
to Katanga at the request of the au- 
thorities in order to ensure—there as 
elsewhere—the safety of individuals; 
they are refraining from any interfer- 
ence in internal affairs. 

“The Belgian Government is, how- 
ever, obliged to face facts. The first of 
them is that in this area law and order 
prevail and everyone is at work. The 
second is that the Katanga Govern- 
ment, while proclaiming the independ- 
ence of the province, has at the same 
time proposed the reconstitution of the 
Congo as a Federation. The third fact 
is that the many European technicians 
who keep the economic life of the area 
going and, consequently, ensure the 
daily bread of the masses of the popu- 
lation, are very much alarmed and are 
resolved to leave the country if there 
is any danger of the anarchy now 
ravaging other parts of the Congo 
spreading to Katanga.” 

On August 3, I received through the 
Belgian Mission in Leopoldville a mes- 
sage from Mr. Tshombe, the text of 
which follows: 

“The Katanga Government is unan- 
imous in its determination to resist by 
every means the Lumumba Govern- 
ment, its illegal representative . . . and 
the dispatch of United Nations forces 
to Katanga. Their arrival would set 
off a general uprising in Katanga. The 
Katanga Government is ready to ex- 
plain its position to Mr. Bunche. It 
begs a meeting with him at Elisabeth- 
ville not later than tomorrow before 
calamitous incidents. Responsibility 
would rest solely on the United Na- 
tions. With reference to its earlier 
declaration, the Government of Kat- 
anga declares its readiness to consider 
any formula of cooperation with other 
sovereign states of the former Belgian 
Congo.” 





On August 4, I requested the Bel- 
gian Mission to transmit to Mr. Tsh- 
ombe the following reply: 

“The Secretary-General acknowl- 
edges receipt of a message received 
from Mr. Tshombe. He notes that ac- 
cording to this message the dispatch 
of United Nations troops to Katanga 
will be resisted and that the arrival of 
these troops will set off a general up- 
rising in Katanga. The Secretary-Gen- 
eral wishes to draw attention to Article 
25 of the United Nations Charter, as ° 
also to Article 49, which articles con- 
fer on the Security Council an author- 
ity applicable directly to governments, 
and a fortiori to subordinate territorial 
non-governmental authorities of mem- 
ber nations. The same obligations must 
be regarded as applicable by analogy 
to nations which, like the Republic of 
the Congo, have been recommended 
for admission to the United Nations. 
Resistance by a member government 
to a Security Council decision has legal 
consequences laid down in the Charter. 
These sanctions necessarily apply also 
to the subordinate territorial organs of 
a nation to which the Charter rules 
apply. The Secretary-General has al- 
ready transmitted the text of an inter- 
pretative statement which he made to 
the Security Council, which makes it 
clear that the Security Council’s reso- 
lutions apply to the entire territory of 
the Congo. The Secretary-General’s 
position was unanimously approved by 
the Security Council. The conclusions 
to be drawn from this and from the 
Charter rules for the Congo are obvi- 
ous. The Secretary-General trusts that 
in the light of these observations the 
intentions indicated in the message 
will be considered with full knowledge 
of their extremely serious character. 
He hopes also that the situation will 
be clarified before the arrival of the 
United Nations troops, in such a way 
as to provide every assurance that the 
entry of these military elements does 
not represent any interference in the 
internal affairs of the Republic of the 
Congo, including its provinces, or im- 
pede or modify in any way the free 
exercise of rights to act, in legal and 
democratic forms, in favor of one or 
another solution of such constitutional 
problems as may in due time arise for 
the Congolese people. 

“Before concluding this message, 
the Secretary-General wishes also to 
draw attention to the following prin- 
ciples, which apply to this operation 
as to any para-military operation of 
the United Nations: (1) The troops 
are under the sole command and the 
sole control of the United Nations. 
(2) The troops are not permitted to 
interfere in the internal affairs of the 
country in which they are deployed. 
They cannot be used in order te im- 
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pose any particular political solution 
of pending problems, or to exert any 
influence on a balance of political 
forces which may be decisive for such 
a solution. (3) United Nations mili- 
tary units are not entitled to act except 
in self-defence. This rule categorically 
prohibits the troops participating in 
the operation from taking the initia- 
tive of resorting to armed force, but 
permits them to reply by force to an 
armed attack, in particular to any at- 
tempts to resort to force which might 
be made with the object of compelling 
them to evacuate positions which they 
occupy on the orders of their com- 
mander. If the position of refusal to 
accept the application of the Security 
Council decisions is maintained, de- 
spite the pertinent observations here 
made, the Secretary-General will re- 
quest the immediate calling of the 
Security Council, which, undoubtedly, 
will not fail to take as a matter of 
urgency such measures as may be 
necessary.” 

In the afternoon of August 3, I was 
informed that the “Conseil du Cabinet 
du Vice-Premier Ministre” had “de- 
cided” that Dr. Bunche, on his mission 
to Katanga, should be accompanied 
by those gentlemen representing the 
Central Government, to be escorted by 
20 soldiers of Ghana nationality. 

I replied that a similar proposal had 
already been rejected by me in an 
earlier meeting with the full cabinet 
and had not been repeated when I 
announced my decision to send Dr. 
Bunche to Katanga. I continued: “In 
this respect I have to tell you again 
that the mission of Dr. Bunche is 
purely a United Nations mission, the 
character of which should not be com- 
promised by the arrangements made.” 

I rejected also the proposal for mili- 
tary escort, noting that military dis- 
positions regarding the Force were 
under the sole authority of the Secre- 
tary-General and, under him, the Com- 
mander, and that the plans did not 
foresee any military escort for Dr. 
Bunche and his party. 

Later, the same evening, the Vice- 
Prime Minister announced to me that 
he had found it necessary to add to 
the team of Dr. Bunche also one jour- 
nalist. I rejected the proposal, pointing 
out that the Secretary-General alone 
could determine the composition of a 
United Nations mission. 

In the morning of August 4, Dr. 
Ralph J. Bunche, Under-Secretary for 
Special Political Affairs, left Leopold- 
ville for Elisabethville. I had issued 
the following instructions to Dr. Bun- 
che for his mission: 

“The general plan for the entry of 
units of the United Nations Force in 
Katanga is outlined in my statement 
of August 2. You are also aware of 





the detailed planning for the military 
operation, which will mean that in the 
course of August 6, 1960, units of 
three national contingents of the Uni- 
ed Nations Force will arrive in Elisa- 
bethville, unless other orders were to 
be given through the Commander. 

“You are also aware of the legal 
basis on which this action is taken. I 
annex to this letter the following docu- 
ments establishing our legal right to 
move United Nations troops into the 
Katanga: 

(A) Record of meeting of the Se- 
curity Council of July 21, 1960 (see 
statement of the Secretary-General) 

(B) Resolutions of the Security 
Council of July 14 and 22, 1960 

(C) A memorandum regarding the 
interpretation of the withdrawal clauses 
in resolution of the Security Council 
of July 22, 1960 (this memorandum 
has been informally communicated to 
the Belgian Government) 

(D) My reply to a message received 
on August 3, 1960, from Mr. Tsh- 
ombe. 

“Your task is to discuss with the 
appropriate Belgian authorities the mo- 
dalities for the withdrawal of Belgian 
troops and their replacement by troops 
of the United Nations Force, which 
will be charged with maintenance of 
security also in this part of the terri- 
tory of the Republic of the Congo. 

“You are entitled through the Bel- 
gian authorities to have such contact 
with leaders of the European commun- 
ity and with Mr. Tshombe and other 
representatives of the population as 
you may find necessary in order to 
prepare the ground for the withdrawal 
of the Belgian and the entry of United 
Nations troops, with maintenance of 
peace and order. You should if neces- 
sary give those authorities information 
on the legal basis of the United Na- 
tions action and of the consequences 
of resistance. 

“In the light of declarations made 
to me by the Government of Belgium, 
both orally and in writing, later also 
in an Official statement, I know that 
no opposition will be offered by Bel- 
gian authorities or forces. Disorder 
may all the same develop, either at the 
instigation of local leaders or spontan- 
eously. As regards spontaneous demon- 
strations, the same rules apply as we 
have agreed upon for similar occur- 
rences in other parts of the territory. 
In the case of resistance by force, or 
firm indications that such resistance 
would be made at the instigation of 
local leaders, you should immediately 
communicate with me and give me an 
appraisal of the situation. 

“Were you to arrive at the conclu- 
sion that resistance by force represents 
a serious risk in view of the attitude 
of leaders, and that for that reason 





you have to advise against the entry 
of United Nations troops, I shall, upon 
receipt of your report, ask for the 
immediate convening of the Security 
Council to which I shall present a 
complete report on what has occurred, 
with a demand for instructions. 

“Thus it is for you to judge whether 
intentions indicated by Katanga au- 
thorities in the message received 
through the Belgian diplomatic mis- 
sion today, to the effect that active 
resistance will be offered against the 
entry of United Nations troops, are 
maintained in a way which might force 
the United Nations military units to 
action involving a possible risk of lives. 
Were you to consider that to be the 
case, I trust that you will take appro- 
priate initiatives in relation to me giv- 
ing me sufficient time to activate the 
Securtiy Council before further action 
is taken. 

“It is obviously the purpose of the 
contacts with the Belgian authorities, 
and through them possibly with local 
representatives, to see to it that the 
aims of the Security Council are speed- 
ily achieved, but without frictions 
which would introduce, unnecessarily, 
serious complications in a situation 
already fraught with difficulties, or 
which would compromise the impartial 
attitude and pacific status of a United 
Nations Force. 

“Wishing you all the luck in your 
assignment, I express my hope that this 
operation will be carried through with- 
out friction, to the benefit not only of 
the people of the Congo, including all 
those who live in Katanga, irrespective 
of race or nationality, but also of peace 
and stability, with justice, for all.” 

According to my announcement 
Tuesday, August 2, Dr. Bunche and 
his collaborators were to have gone 
to the Katanga on Friday, August 5, 
to be followed on Saturday, August 6, 
by United Nations military units. As 
circumstances made it possible to go 
earlier, Dr. Bunche, instead, went on 
Thursday, August 4, without any 
change in the plans to send troops on 
August 6. 

In Elisabethville, Dr. Bunche under- 
took the task defined in his instruc- 
tions, on the basis of the decisions of 
the Security Council. 

Dr. Bunche returned to Leopold- 
ville on Friday afternoon, August 5, 
and reported to me. His conclusions 
are summed up as follows: 

“Thus, my recommendation to stop 
the Katanga operations is based on: 

“(i) The unqualified and unyielding 
opposition of Mr. Tshombe, his Min- 
isters and the Grand Chiefs, to the 
coming of United Nations troops; theif 
repeated warnings that the United Na- 
tions troops would be opposed by all 
the force Katangans could bring to 
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bear (the last such warning being at 
1100 hours on August 5); and the 
demand that their position be con- 
veyed to you fully and personally, 
since in their view the United Nations 
would have to bear the responsibility 
for the disaster that would occur if 
United Nations troops tried to come. 

“(ji) The tangible evidences of op- 
position to the arrival of United Na- 
tions troops, in the press, in the calls 
for ‘mobilization,’ in the long columns 
of new recruits for the army marching 
in the streets, the appeal to the ‘war- 
riors,, and the possibility of a trap 
being prepared at Jadotville, should 
elements of the Force land there. 

“(jii) The quite convincing evidence 
of fanatical opposition at the airport 
on the morning of August 5, where I 
was able to avert most serious trouble 
only with the greatest difficulty. 

“(iv) The fact that preparations for 
the operations were not based on an 
assumption of an arrival likely to en- 
counter armed opposition and _ that 
such a contingency would make nec- 
essary much different planning if the 
operation were to be carried out suc- 
cessfully.” 

It is thus clear that the entry of 
United Nations military units into the 
Katanga would have had to be achiev- 
ed by use of force. 

In my first report to the Security 
Council, commended by the Council 
in its resolution of July 22, it was 
stated as one of the principles for the 
operation of the Force that military 
units would be entitled to act only in 
self-defence. This statement was am- 
plified by the following interpretation: 
“. . . men engaged in the operation 
may never take the initiative in the use 
of armed force, but are entitled to re- 
spond with force to an attack with 
arms, including attempts to use force 
to make them withdraw from positions 
which they occupy under orders from 
the Commander.” Therefore, the Force 
is not entitled to such military initia- 
tive and action as, in view of what 
has now been made clear, would be 
necessary for an implementation of the 
Security Council decisions. 

I now have to ask for instructions 
from the Security Council and for 
such decisions as the Council may find 
appropriate in order to achieve inte- 
grally its aims. 

On the one hand, the Council reso- 
lutions regarding withdrawal and the 
sending of United Nations military 
units obviously are intended to apply 
to the whole territory of the Congo as 
recommended for admission to the 
United Nations. In implementation of 
my mandate, in the resolution of July 
22, this, therefore, has been the way 
in which I have understood my in- 
structions, and this also has been the 
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direction in which I have operated, 
with all the speed and efficiency which 
circumstances have permitted. On the 
other hand, it is now also clear that, 
as stated above, the aims of the reso- 
lutions cannot be achieved by the use 
of the United Nations Force, as its 
mandate has been defined. If the 
Council, as it is assumed, wishes to 
maintain its objectives, the Council 
must, therefore, either change the char- 
acter of the Force, which appears to 
me to be impossible, both for consti- 
tutional reasons and in view of the 
commitments to the contributing gov- 
ernments, or otherwise resort to other 
methods which would enable me to 
carry through the implementation of 
its resolution without going beyond 
my instructions as regards the Force. 


The difficulty which the Council 
faces in the case of the Katanga does 
not have its root in the Belgian attitude 
regarding the problem as stated to me, 
as the Belgian Government acquiesces 
in the Security Council decisions and 
therefore undoubtedly will instruct its 
military elements in the Province to 
act in accordance with the resolutions 
as implemented by the United Nations 
Force if that has not yet been done. 

Nor is the problem one of a wish 
of the authorities of the Province to 
secede from the Republic of the Con- 
go. The question is a constitutional 
one with strong undercurrents of in- 
dividual and collective political aims. 
The problem for those resisting the 
United Nations Force in the Katanga 
may be stated in these terms: Will 
United Nations participation in control 
of security in the Katanga submit the 
Province to immediate control and 
authority of the Central Government 
against its wishes? They consider this 
seriously to jeopardize their possibility 
to work for other constitutional solu- 





tions than a strictly unitarian one, e.g. 
some kind of federal structure pro- 
viding for a higher degree of provincial 
self-government than now foreseen. 
The spokesmen for this attitude reject 
the unitarian formula as incompatible 
with the interests of the whole Congo 
people and as imposed from outside. 

This is an internal political problem 
to which the United Nations as an 
organization obviously cannot be a 
party. Nor would the entry of the 
United Nations Force in Katanga ° 
mean any taking of sides in the con- 
flict to which I have just referred. Nor 
should it be permitted to shift the 
weights between personalities or groups 
or schools of thought in a way which 
would prejudge the solution of the 
internal political problem. I believe 
all this can be avoided if the United 
Nations maintains firmly its aim and 
acts with clarity and tact, but the ques- 
tion is not one which can be taken 
lightly. The Security Council may wish 
to clarify its views on the matter and 
to lay down such rules for the United 
Nations operation as would serve to 
separate effectively questions of a 
peaceful and democratic development 
in the constitutional field from any 
questions relating to the presence of 
the United Nations Force. 

Were the Council to do so, it might 
well prove to open the door to a 
speedy implementation of its previous 
resolutions, also as regards Katanga. 
In this respect, it obviously has not 
been possible for me, in my efforts to 
give effect to the resolutions, to go 
beyond the firm statements of the prin- 
ciple of neutrality of the United Na- 
tions and of its actions in relation to 
all conflicts of an essentially domestic 
nature, which are found in the docu- 
ments reproduced in this report and 
which reflect the policy approved by 
the Security Council. 





On July 18, the Secretary-General of the United Nations issued his first report 
on the implementation of the Security Council’s resolution of July 14 which 
authorized him “to take the necessary steps, in consultation with the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of the Congo, to provide the Government with such 
military assistance, as may be necessary, until, through the efforts of the 
Congolese Government with the technical assistance of the United Nations, 
the national security forces may be able, in the opinion of the Government, to 


meet fully their tasks.” 


This first report and three subsequent addenda to it were published in the 
August issue of UNITED NATIONS REvIEW. The texts of addenda numbers IV, 
V and VI, issued on July 26, 29 and 31, are given below. 


ADDENDUM IV 


In my first report, dated July 18, 
1960, I gave an account of my ap- 
peals to Chiefs of State of all African 
member nations north of the Congo 
and of the Federation of Mali for as- 
sistance in establishing the United Na- 








tions Force and transporting it to the 
Republic of the Congo at the earliest 
possible date. The report of July 18 
described this first phase as comoleted. 
I also outlined my appeals for as- 
sistance outside Africa as the second 
phase of the building up of the Force. 


(Continued on page 61) 
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The High Commissioner extends good wishes to handicapped refugee 
and family emigrating under WRY scheme from Munich to Australia. 


After World Refugee Year Major Problems 


Still Require International Action 





Camp clearance projects such as these new buildings on outskirts 
of Linz, Austria, have helped reduce number of refugees in camps. 


High Commissioner Looks to 


N his address to the United Nations 

Economic and Social Council on 
July 25, 1960, Dr. A. R. Lindt, the 
United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees, pointed out that conti- 
nents which seemed, until recently, to 
be free from refugee problems have 
now acquired them or may acquire 
them at any time, and that in fact all 
refugee questions have a permanently 
changing character. 

The scope of the activities of UNHCR 
has also undergone a change. Original- 
ly the basic function of the High Com- 
missioner was the international protec- 
tion of the refugees within his man- 
date; and although it remains so today, 
other functions have been added. In 
certain cases, the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly has added the task of 
granting material assistance, “thereby 
recognizing,” said Dr. Lindt, “that, in 
certain cases, legal protection appears 
meaningless to refugees who, for ma- 
terial reasons, are unable to make a 
new start in life without help.” The 
General Assembly has further extend- 
ed the functions of the High Commis- 
sioner by authorizing him to lend his 
good offices even to refugee groups not 
within the competence of the United 
Nations. 

Under his primary function of legal 
protection, the High Commissioner is 
responsible for all refugees who come 
within his mandate in whatever part of 
the world they may be. Under his 
good-offices functions, he can now co- 
ordinate material assistance to refu- 
gees, whoever they are and wherever 
they may be, in a non-political and 
purely humanitarian and social spirit. 
Excluded are Arab refugees in the 
Middle East for whom UNRWa (the 
United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East) is operating. 

Despite this geographical extension 
of his coordinating functions, the ma- 
jor area of the High Commissioner's 
activity remains Europe, because there 
“the problems which have been with us 
for too long and have got rather stale” 
are still calling for solution. The spec- 
tacular impact of World Refugee Year 
—by making additional funds avail- 
able, by creating new opportunities for 
emigration, and by speeding up meas- 
ures for the improvement of the legal 
position of refugees—has brought 
nearer to a final solution many of the 
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problems to which the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the United Nations referred in 
his statement on the occasion of the 
official ending of wry. If the climate 
created by World Refugee Year can 
be maintained, it may soon be possible 
to take measures leading toward the 
liquidation of the residual problem of 
refugees in Europe. In this task the 
High Commissioner will continue to 
rely on the services of voluntary agen- 
cies of all denominations which for 
years have been closely associated with 
the successive international bodies 
working for refugees. 

The size of the problem can be seen 
from a few figures. At the end of 
December 1959, the number of man- 
date refugees in Europe was estimated 
at 900,000, out of a total of 1,500,000 
all over the world. Only a relatively 
small number, however, were non-set- 
tled and in need of material assistance: 
the total was 115,000, of whom 105,- 
000 were in Europe—21,000 of them 
in camps, and 84,000 out of camps. 
For these non-settled refugees there 
were three possible solutions, depend- 
ing on the free choice of the refugee: 
voluntary repatriation, resettlement in 
another country, or integration in the 
country of present residence. Increas- 
ing reality to these choices has been 
given by the recent liberalization of 
criteria of admission to countries of 
overseas emigration, which has opened 
new opportunities for resettlement, and 
by the continued improvement in the 
European economy. 


Camp Clearance 


The camp clearance program was 
started in 1954 as an integral part of 
the United Nations Refugee Fund pro- 
gram for permanent solutions in Aus- 
tria, Germany, Greece and Italy and 
was carried on as a separate operation 
in the 1959 and 1960 programs. To 
obtain all the finances for its comple- 
tion was one of the main targets of the 
High Commissioner during World 
Refugee Year. At the end of 1957, the 
camp population numbered 40,000. 
By the end of 1958, the measures 
taken had directly or indirectly re- 
duced it to 32,000. By the end of 1959 
it was 21,000, of whom about 14,000 
had Spent ten years or more in camps. 

It Is expected that World Refugee 
Year will provide the additional inter- 
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tiopidual Refugee Problem in Europe 


national funds required to accelerate 
and complete the clearing of mandate 
refugees from official camps. The 
“adoption” of camps for closure by 
communities and groups has proved a 
popular and fruitful method of raising 
the money required for establishing 
the inmates outside the camps, that is, 
for counselling, rehabiliation, low- 
rent housing and other types of inte- 
gration projects. Money for clearing 
35 camps has already been raised in 
this way. Campaigns for funds to clear 
another 12 are still in progress. 

By April 1, 1960, there were 20,000 
mandate refugees in the official camps 
in Europe, of whom 5,350 were refu- 
gees who were in the reception centres 
awaiting a solution according to their 
free choice. The number of refugees 
qualifying for the camp clearance pro- 
gram was therefore 14,650, and it is 


Resettlement . . 


gram to leave the camps in the course 
of 1961 or a few months thereafter. 

This will not mean that there will 
then be no more refugee camps. So 
long as new refugees come in, camps 
will be needed as reception centres; 
but the standard of these is improving, 
and the numbers should not be large, 
as the present influx of refugees under 
the mandate is small and shows a ten- 
dency to decrease. 

The prospect of the early closure of 
official camps has had a stimulating 
effect on several countries. Western 
Germany is having a camp closure 
program of its own for German refu- 
gees who have been in camps for many 
years. In time, therefore, those camps, 
too, should disappear. 

Austria has worked out a camp 
clearance project for the non-mandate 
refugees still in camps. Most of them 





continued assistance.” 





“World Refugee Year is in every respect to be recognized as a beginning 
not an end. The refugee problem will be with us, I am afraid, forever, 
unless the world turns more peaceful. For that reason, it is good if we 
can solve the problems which have been with us for too long and have 
got rather stale, with all the sum of human suffering they have involved. 
But we should not believe that this is the end of the road. We must 
anticipate continued needs, and for that reason we also must count on 


—From a statement by the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations on June 30, 1960 








known that this number has since de- 
creased considerably. As the numbers 
decrease, a good deal of work is re- 
quired to deal with the remaining 
cases. The High Commissioner told 
the Economic and Social Council: 
“Group planning is no longer possible. 
Each family today is known to the 
Office, is known to the counsellors, is 
known to the agencies. And each solu- 
tion which is found is an individual 
solution, more or less tailor-made for 
the individual family.” 

If all the funds anticipated as a 
result of World Refugee Year are 
collected and allocated to the High 
Commissioner’s Program for camp 
clearance, financial arrangements 
should be completed by the end of 
1960, which would enable all refugees 
coming within the scope of the pro- 





have work and require only low-rent 
housing. Austria is prepared to pay 85 
per cent of the cost and has asked the 
international community, during World 
Refugee Year, to provide the other 15 
per cent, or $1,800,000. Through the 
good offices of the High Commission- 
er, part of this sum has been found, 
and it is hoped the rest will follow. 


Out-of-Camp Refugees 


Today the larger part of the non- 
settled refugees live out of camp. With 
the completion of the High Commis- 
sioner’s camp clearance campaign in 
sight, emphasis has shifted to the prob- 
lem of these 84,000 refugees, who in- 
cluded, on January 1, 1960, 9,700 
socially and 21,300 physically handi- 
capped. As these refugees are scattered 
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. and peace of mind. 








among the indigenous population, con- 
siderable study has been required to 
determine how many of the out-of- 
camp refugees are still in need of 
assistance. A recent study in depth has 
shown that the expanding economy in 
Germany and Austria has reduced 
their number and that the out-of-camp 
refugee problem in Europe is now of 
manageable proportions. 

The High Commissioner has been 
anxious to avoid indiscriminate aid 
which may result in putting refugees 
in a better position than comparable 
groups of the national population. At 
the same time, he wishes to insure that, 
notwithstanding his marginal employ- 
ment position, the refugee has ade- 
quate accommodation and the assist- 
ance necessary to set him firmly on 
the road to permanent integration. 

International assistance is therefore 
provided to non-settled out-of-camp 
refugees on the basis both of the de- 
gree of their needs and the possibility 
of assistance being given to them from 
within their country of residence. Pri- 
ority is being given to refugees who 
are handicapped or members of house- 
holds with at least one handicapped 
member. 


Among the targets of the High Com- 
missioner for World Refugee Year was 
the search for individual solutions for 
the non-settled refugees living out of 
camp in Europe. One of the most 
interesting successes of World Refu- 
gee Year is that it has in fact made 
possible the elaboration of an impor- 
tant program largely concentrated on 
helping handicapped out-of-camp refu- 
gees. This program, in the same way as 
those dealing with refugees in camps, 
provides for counseling, individual 
casework and the follow-up of cases 
which are being assisted to assure a 
satisfactory adjustment to normal 
community life. Pre-selection and reg- 
istration are also most important to 
make certain that the most deserving 
cases receive first attention. 

While the great majority of these 
non-settled out-of-camp refugees are 
in Western Europe, a significant num- 
ber are in Greece, Turkey and the 
Middle East, and the High Commis- 
sioner’s activities in these areas are 
accordingly being expanded in order 
to deal with the problem there. 

Although it is difficult to forecast 
precisely the overall cost of providing 
solutions for the core of out-of-camp 
refugees, it would appear that $26 
million from international sources 
should be adequate. In addition, under 
matching arrangements, another $36 
million would be supplied by sources 
within the countries in which the proj- 
ects would be carried out. 

A start was made when the High 
Commissioner earmarked for out-of- 
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camp refugees $6,570,000 within the 
financial target of $12 million set for 
1960, thus leaving less than $20 mil- 
lion to be raised in the coming years 
from the international community. 

Speaking of the non-settled out-of- 
camp refugees, the High Commission- 
er told the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, “It is already apparent that with 
imagination and concentration a strong 
impact can be made, but there is still 
a very big problem which I am ab- 
solutely sure can be solved provided 
the effort is continued after World 
Refugee Year.” 


Migration Policies Modified 


Emigration plays an important part 
in the reduction in the number of 
non-settled refugees. For many years 
the High Commissioner has sought to 
promote emigration in order to help 
refugees to gain admission, so far as 
possible, to the countries of their 
choice, to alleviate the burden created 
by the arrival of new refugees in the 
main countries of first asylum, and to 
relieve the concentration of handi- 
capped refugees which has taken place 
in those countries since the Second 
World War. His Office in this field 
works in the closest cooperation with 
the Intergovernmental Committee for 
European Migration. 

Under the influence of World Ref- 
ugee Year, a reappraisal of basic mi- 
gration policy toward refugees has 
taken place in a number of countries. 
Most important perhaps has been a 
willingness to place less emphasis on 
the physical qualifications of each 
member of a family and more on the 
economic viability of the unit as a 
whole. This evolution in thinking has 
helped to remove the cruel dilemma 
that has confronted many refugee fam- 
ilies in the past: either to separate, with 
the able-bodied going overseas and 
their less fortunate relatives staying 
behind, or, as often happened, to fore- 
go the opportunity and remain all to- 
gether in the camps. It has also fur- 
thered the reunion of families, pre- 
viously split under such circumstances, 
by allowing aged or sick refugees to 
rejoin relatives, or even friends, al- 
ready established overseas. As a recent 
example, such liberalizations enabled 
a handicapped refugee to be reunited 
with his mother and sister in Australia 
after 11 years, and under another spe- 
cial scheme, two parents suffering from 
tuberculosis have rejoined a son in 
Canada. Many other such “happy end- 
ings” have occurred. 

Many countries which had hitherto 
admitted few or no refugees are now 
opening their doors in a spirit of inter- 
national solidarity. The progress made 
in the resettlement of handicapped ref- 








ugees is due in many instances to the 
better knowledge which the authori- 
ties concerned obtained concerning 
this category of refugees once the first 
groups had been admitted. It is now 
proving possible through modern 
methods of rehabilitation to enable 
handicapped persons more rapidly to 
become useful members of the com- 
munity. Schemes on their behalf have 
proved successful enough to encour- 
age governments which have admitted 
them to take additional numbers. As 
a result, special measures have been 
introduced in an increasing number of 
countries to admit the handicapped, 
and the concept of the “unemigrable” 
refugee is gradually disappearing. 

At the same time regular migration 
programs for able-bodied refugees, 
with a more flexible application of 
criteria of admission, have been 
stepped up. Australia, which led the 
international community with an in- 
take of 9,000 refugees in 1959, ex- 
pects to admit 14,000 in 1960. Meas- 
ures such as the widening of age lim- 
its and liberalization of sponsorship 
requirements have enabled more refu- 
gees to qualify for normal migration 
to other countries. The effect of such 
modifications now extends beyond the 
areas where they were initiated, since, 
under new legislation approved by 
Congress, the United States will, dur- 
ing the period from July 1, 1960, to 
June 30, 1962, accept within any six- 
month period a number of refugees 
representing 25 per cent of the total 
admitted by other countries during the 
preceding half year. 

If the opportunities for the resettle- 
ment of refugees increase and sufficient 
international funds for local integra- 
tion are made available, it should be 
possible to liquidate the problem of 
the non-settled mandate refugees in 
Europe. These refugees, however, are 
only a part of the total number of 
refugees in Europe. If national efforts 
in favor of those refugees who do not 
qualify for international assistance— 
such as German refugees in Germany, 
former refugees who have acquired 
Austrian nationality, Italian refugees 
from areas that were once Italian, and 
several smaller groups in Greece and 
other parts of Europe—are completely 
successful, then a solution to the total 
residual refugee problem in Europe 
could be achieved. It is toward this 
goal which resisted more than 15 
years of effort that the High Commis- 
sioner is seeking to orient the energies 
of the international community in the 
immediate future. 


Far Eastern Program 


Apart from Europe, the other main 
group of non-settled refugees living 
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outside camp under the High Commis- 
sioner’s mandate is in the Far East, 
where some 7,500 refugees of Euro- 
pean origin come within the scope of 
a program being carried out jointly 
with the Intergovernmental Committee 
for European Migration. 

The High Commissioner’s part in 
this operation will continue to be to 
provide care and maintenance for the 
refugees in transit through Hong Kong 
and to stimulate the issuing of visas 
by prospective countries of resettle- 
ment. Thus far, Australia and Brazil 
together have accounted for nearly 
10,000 of the 14,000 refugees settled 
under the program since 1952. In- 
cluded in this figure were 793 non- 
rehabilitable handicapped refugees and 
59 dependents. 


Emergencies 


The care and maintenance of refu- 
gees has always been considered in 
principle the duty of the state in 
which the refugee is residing. In an 
emergency, however, it has been the 
practice of the international communi- 
ty to come to the assistance of a coun- 
try where the influx of refugees was 
laying too heavy a burden on its econ- 
omy. 

International assistance for a refugee 
emergency is in general led by one of 
the organs of the International Red 
Cross, either the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross, which is often 
the first in the field, or the League of 
Red Cross Societies. The experience 
of dealing with such emergencies has 
increased the ability of the Office of 
the High Commissioner to deal with 
any similar situation. 

For example, the necessity of coping 
suddenly with the influx of 200,000 
Hungarians into Austria and Yugo- 
slavia in the winter of 1956-57 sug- 
gested the advantage of having at hand 
an emergency fund which could be 
used without delay in meeting unex- 
pected events. Accordingly, in No- 
vember 1957, the General Assembly 
authorized the High Commissioner to 
establish such a fund, not to exceed 
$500,000. At present it amounts to 
$237,000, made up almost entirely of 
repayments from loans to refugees. 

The Hungarian refugee problem, in- 
cidentally, is now in its last phase. All 
20,000 of the Hungarians who entered 
Yugoslavia were settled within a year 
of their arrival through voluntary re- 
patriation, emigration or local integra- 
tion; and of the 180,000 who fled to 
Austria, only some 4,500 are consid- 
ered to be still in need of help. Of 
these, about a quarter still want to 
emigrate; the others will receive as- 
sistance under a special $4 million 
program for Hungarians being carried 
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out in Austria under the High Com- 
missioner’s aegis. 

Similarly, the relief operations in 
favor of more than 200,000 refugees 
from Algeria in Morocco and Tunisia 
brought out the effectiveness of the 
cooperation between the Office of the 
High Commissioner for Refugees and 
the League of Red Cross Societies. Dr. 
Lindt drew the lesson in his speech to 
the Economic and Social Council: “I 
think this cooperation . . . may con- 
stitute a certain pattern for action in 
other emergency situations if they 
arise.” 


North Africa Operation 


The High Commissioner first took 
action to alleviate the plight of refu- 
gees from Algeria in 1957 in response 
to a request for help from the Prime 
Minister of Tunisia. In 1958, the Gen- 
eral Assembly recommended that the 
High Commissioner continue his work 
on behalf of the refugees in Tunisia on 
a substantial scale and undertake sim- 
ilar action in Morocco. Again in 1959, 
recognizing that the situation of these 
refugees, especially the young chil- 
dren, remained precarious, the Gen- 
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eral Assembly recommended that he 
continue his efforts in both countries. 

During these first years, the basic 
problem was simply to keep these 
people alive, that is, to feed them and 
to cover them against the intemperance 
of the climate. It can be said today 
that the situation has lost its most 
critical character and that a deterior- 
ation in the living standard of these 
refugees, which at one time seemed 
imminent, has been prevented. Through 
generous contributions by the Govern- 
ments of Morocco and Tunisia, the 
Red Cross and Red Crescent Societies 
and other non-governmental organiza- 
tions, it has been possible to provide 
supplies of food for regular distribu- 
tion at fixed points, 23 in Morocco 
and 37 in Tunisia, and to distribute 
blankets and clothing. 

In October 1959, a supplementary 
feeding program for children under 
the age of 14 was initiated with the 
installation of milk feeding stations 
where the children drink the milk in 
the station itself. There are now 71 
such stations in Morocco and 63 in 
Tunisia. The daily ration of milk has 
resulted in an immediate improvement 
in the health of the children. In addi- 
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Tunisia is less critical than during the first years, a World 
Refugee Year target of raising sufficient funds to maintain the 
High Commissioner’s program in their behalf has not been realized. 





tion, the health services placed at the 
disposal of the refugees by the govern- 
ments of Morocco and Tunisia are 
being supplemented by a number of 
fixed dispensaries and mobile clinics. 

One of the World Refugee Year 
targets of the Office of the High Com- 
missioner was the raising of sufficient 
funds to maintain this operation. At 
present some $6 million a year in cash 
and kind are needed to maintain food 
rations at adequate nutritional levels 
and to supply essential utilities and 
blankets. During 1960, several sub- 
stantial contributions have been receiv- 
ed; nonetheless, the amounts collected 
thus far will cover only the operation 
through the late autumn. 


The maintenance of a large group 
of refugees through a relief program 
over a number of years involves the 
danger that refugees become accustom- 
ed to being cared for and lose their 
productive capacity and the incentive 
to work. Occupational projects are 
therefore being considered in coopera- 
tion with the governments concerned. 
It was the hope of the High Commis- 
sioner to raise, during World Refugee 
Year, the further sum of $3 million re- 
quired to finance supplementary feed- 
ing, supplementary health projects and 
the provision of clothing and cloth and 
basic educational supplies. Generous 
gifts of $422,000 from the World Re- 
fugee Year Committee in the United 
Kingdom have been received, but at 
the end of July 1960 the total in hand 
toward this target stood only at $600,- 
000. 


Refugees Not Within Mandate 


The need for action on an interna- 
tional scale in favor of all refugees, 
irrespective of whether they come un- 
der the mandate or not, was recognized 
in the General Assembly resolution on 
World Refugee Year, which defined 
the refugee from the social point of 
view without going into any legal de- 
finition. 

The General Assembly made a first 
step in this direction when, in 1957, it 
authorized the High Commissioner to 
use his good offices to encourage ar- 
rangements for contributions to assist 
Chinese refugees in Hong Kong, now 
estimated to number more than one 
million. Partly as a result of the High 
Commissioner’s appeals, about $2 mil- 
lion has been contributed during 
World Refugee Year, either directly 
to the Hong Kong Government or 
through the Office of the High Com- 
missioner, to assist in the financing of 
projects for housing and vocational 
training. 

The second step was taken in 1959 
when the General Assembly authoriz- 
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ed the High Commissioner, “in respect 
of refugees who do not come within 
the competence of the United Nations, 
to use his good offices in the trans- 
mission of contributions designed to 
provide assistance to these refugees.” 
This authorization, coming during 
World Refugee Year, has permitted the 
High Commissioner to draw the atten- 
tion of governments and private groups 
to the needs of national camp clear- 
ance efforts, particularly those being 
made by the Austrian authorities to 
settle former refugees who have ac- 
quired Austrian nationality. 


International Protection 


The High Commissioner’s Office has 
sought, during the last ten years, to 
promote the conclusion and ratifica- 
tion of, or the accession to, interna- 
tional conventions and agreements 
concerning the legal position of refu- 
gees and to cooperate with govern- 
ments in the application of these inter- 
national instruments. It has also pyo- 
moted national legislation and admin- 
istrative measures benefiting refugees. 

The main international tool of legal 
protection is the 1951 Convention Re- 
lating to the Status of Refugees. Under 
the impact of World Refugee Year, 
three new states—Greece, Yugoslavia 
and New Zealand—have ratified this 
convention, while Brazil has announc- 
ed its ratification but has not yet com- 
pleted it. At present, the number of 
states parties to the the convention is 
25, and it is hoped that several other 
countries will soon complete their rati- 
fication. 

While the 1951 convention gives 
refugees most of the basic rights en- 
joyed by nationals of the country of 
asylum—such as the right to work, 
the right to education and social secur- 
ity benefits, freedom of religion, access 
to courts and travel documents—other 
conventions grant certain rights to 
refugees in fields where the refugee, by 
virtue of his status, needs special pro- 
tection. Among these instruments are 
the 1957 Agreement Relating to Refu- 
gee Seamen, which is designed to reg- 
ularize the position of homeless sailors 
who have no right to remain in any 
country; the 1954 Convention Relating 
to the Status of Stateless Persons; the 
1957 European Convention on Extra- 
dition, which protects refugees from 
extradition for political offences; and 
several European conventions concern- 
ing social security and social and medi- 
cal assistance. 

In many countries which are parties 
to the 1951 convention, the High Com- 
missioner’s Office participates, in vary- 
ing extent, in the so-called “eligibility 
determination,” that is, in deciding 
whether an applicant is really a refugee 


according to the definition of the con- 
vention. This decision is naturally of 
the greatest importance, for on it de- 
pends the enjoyment of all the rights 
and benefits of the convention. In 
several countries the procedure for the 
determination of eligibility, which is 
often regarded by the authorities con- 
cerned as the determining factor for 
the granting of asylum, has been speed- 
ed up and has been centralized so far 
as possible in order to ensure uniform 
practice. 

The favorable climate created by 
World Refugee Year has also led to 
the easing of refugee travel. Travel 
formalities have been simplified by 
the issuance of travel documents to 
refugees, the exemption of refugees 
from the requirement of visas for tem- 
porary travel between certain Euro- 
pean countries, the waiving of visa fees 
and the easier and prompter issue of 
visas. 

During World Refugee Year, the 
Office of the High Commissioner has 
expanded its machinery for interna- 
tional protection and has appointed 
correspondents in various countries 
whose task it is to see that international 
protection does not remain a meaning- 
less word. The refugee has thus been 
given the feeling that there is, in the 
country where he resides, an authority 
to which he can appeal and which will 
be objective and impartial and which 
will try to defend his legitimate inter- 
ests. In addition, the Office has estab- 
lished a program to provide legal as- 
sistance to refugees in individual cases 
where they require advice or repre- 
sentation in court and can neither pay 
for such services or obtain them free 
of charge. This aid, which is comple- 
mentary to international protection, 
frequently enables the refugee to solve 
the problems which stand in the way 
of integration in his country of resi- 
dence or resettlement in another coun- 
try. 

The international protection of the 
refugees, however, is only a substitute 
for that given by the state to its 
nationals. It is the aim of the Office of 
the High Commissioner to assimilate 
the status of the refugee so far as 
possible to that of the nationals of the 
country where he lives, and finally to 
help him to cease to be a refugee by 
acquiring the nationality of that coun- 
try. With some 1,500,000 refugees still 
under his legal mandate, Dr. Lindt 
made at the Economic and Social 
Council a special appeal for countries 
to take into consideration measures to 
facilitate the acquisition of a national- 
ity by refugees. 

“It should no longer be possible for 
refugee status to be inherited by the 
first, by the second, by the third gen- 
eration,” he said. 
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Thirtieth Session 


of the Economic and Social Council 


HE end of a session naturally calls 

for reflection: reflection on the 
work accomplished, on the main 
trends that have become evident in that 
work, as well as on those as yet only 
vaguely discernible; reflection also on 
the place of the Council and its activ- 
ities in the new world that is taking 
shape all around us. In order that we 
may gain a clearer perspective of the 
problems on which our attention has 
been focussed during the past weeks, 
let me endeavor to trace a few of the 
guiding lines that to me seem to mark 
the lights and shades of the picture of 
international cooperation in our mod- 
ern world. 

In the past—and it is a view still 
held by many—most of those who 
tried to imagine a future in which co- 
Operation would replace strife, and a 
sense of unity and common responsi- 
bility would replace the pursuit of nar- 
row national ends, believed that such 
a future could best be achieved by the 
imposition from above of some such 
constitutional framework as world fed- 
eration. That framework, they thought, 
would provide the setting within 
which the spirit of universality would 
gradually come to dominate all par- 
ticularistic and divisive tendencies. 

My impression is that experience 
has shown us a very different process 
of development and _ construction. 
Much of the progress we have made 
has been due in the first instance to 
unpremeditated action, arising sponta- 
neously from the impact of unforeseen 
developments, action whose practical 
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logic appealed to the common sense 
and the emotions of nations and peo- 
ples. This appeal called forth the ef- 
forts and sacrifices which a given sit- 
uation demanded in order to fill the 
gaps that had appeared in the tissue 
of national and bilateral activities. It 
is only when these impulses have man- 
ifested themselves and when their con- 
sequences have been experienced and 
empirically measured, that the princi- 
ples inherent in them can be given ex- 
plicit constitutional recognition. In 
other words: if legal shells are manu- 
factured in the expectation that the 
actions of mankind will fill them with 
significance, they are likely to remain 
empty; it is only after the kernel of 
international cooperation has reached 
its natural growth that the constitution- 
al shell should be made to cover it as 
a final protection. 


Developing International 
Cooperation 

While we are contained within the 
movement of these universal tenden- 
cies and sharing their development, it 
is often difficult to gauge their strength 
and to estimate the extent of the area 
they cover. Within the United Nations 
and, indeed, within the framework of 
the Economic and Social Council, we 
are witnessing the steady development 
of international cooperation. The sys- 
tem of regional commissions created 
by the Council illustrates this increas- 
ing solidarity expressed in a regional 
community of interests which is in 


harmony with the universal principles 
of the United Nations. 

Valuable insights are often revealed 
by the events of international life, as 
happens when sudden developments 
meet with responses indicative of the 
previously hidden potentialities of joint 
enterprise. In my own country, the 
gigantic Delta-Plan, whose ramparts 
will give us reliable protection from 
the onslaughts of turbulent waters, 
would have remained an engineer’s 
dream had not the disastrous floods 
of 1953 triggered the impulse needed 
to put it into operation. On the inter- 
national scale, the challenges con- 
tained in the Moroccan and Chilean 
earthquakes, as well as in the recent 
events in the Congo Republic, have set 
in motion international machinery of 
whose potential existence and effective- 
ness few people had been aware. 

The quick response the international 
community was able to give in these 
cases was due to the hoard of experi- 
ence, technical knowledge and devoted 
service that the United Nations, as 
well as its related agencies, have been 
accumulating over the years. Our or- 
ganization, the specialized agencies 
and their secretariats are the deposi- 
tories of this treasure. It is the United 
Nations and its organs that must de- 
vise the methods and procedures to 
meet sudden emergencies and mobilize 
the enthusiasm needed in order to gal- 
vanize all organizations of the United 
Nations family into concerted action. 
Concerted action and a well-coordin- 
ated approach to the execution of 
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action-oriented programs are the Coun- 
cil’s prime responsibility under the 
Charter. 

The superficial observer of the ac- 
tivities of the United Nations is only 
too often tempted to concentrate his 
attention exclusively on the conflicts 
between ideologies and interests that 
seem to dominate the picture of United 
Nations debates. In so doing, he over- 
looks the less obvious and less sensa- 
tional fact that the growing intricacy 
of the international machinery has re- 
sulted in the necessity of discussing 
technical matters of far-reaching impli- 
cations for international cooperation, 
and of discussing them on their own 
merits rather than on a priori assump- 
tions solely derived from political con- 
victions. Some questions that have 
been debated during this session seem 
to have reached the stage where ra- 
tional solutions can be arrived at. 

In searching for such solutions, we 
should always be aware that the ulti- 
mate aim of all our activities must be 
to improve the status, the condition 
and the standards of well-being of men 
and women all over the world. In this 
sense it is the human rights concept 
that pervades every branch of our 
work: the rights of man as an individ- 
ual and those of man as a member 
of a community, those of man as an 
object of protection and those of man 
as someone to be assisted in raising 
himself to a higher level. 

To achieve these aims it is not 
enough to set standards—actual con- 
ditions must be created in which their 
application becomes feasible. The 
awareness of this necessity has been 
clearly demonstrated in the debates in 
the Council and its committees, and 
it has, I think, manifested itself mainly 
in the acknowledgment of three speci- 
fic mental attitudes which our thinking 
on the international level should re- 
flect: firstly, the striving for global 
views and concepts, which implies that 
we should make ourselves familiar 
with the idea of action on a large— 
an unprecedentedly large—scale; sec- 
ondly, the consciousness of the inter- 
dependencies, not only of the various 
parts of the world, but also of the 
various scientific disciplines with which 
man attempts to understand and to 
master his environment; and thirdly, 
the orientation toward the future which 
imparts a special urgency and practical 
significance to our work. 


Ministerial Meetings 

In a world long accustomed to the 
concept of the nation state, it is no easy 
task to break down old mental habits, 
to recast thought into regional and 
global terms and review international 
problems anew in their broad perspec- 
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tive. Yet the debates and documents 
of the Council and its subsidiary bodies 
bear welcome evidence of such adapta- 
tion in thought and outlook. The Coun- 
cil is now widely recognized as a major 
forum for the consideration of the 
economic and social aims of the inter- 
national community, and this has found 
particular expression at its present ses- 
sion in the holding of meetings at the 
ministerial level. 

The ministerial meetings provided a 
useful opportunity for the discussion 
of major problems of economic policy. 
They served, moreover, to foster de- 
velopment of the global approach to 
our tasks to which I have already re- 
ferred. The reaffirmation at these meet- 
ings that the objective of world econ- 
omic growth, and particularly the 
economic development of the under- 
developed countries, should continue 
as the central preoccupation of the 
Council is in itself witness to the con- 
tinuing evolution of this global ap- 
proach toward the most important 
economic issues. Although this first 
series of ministerial meetings was nec- 
essarily experimental, the Council has 
unanimously decided to take steps cal- 
culated to make future meetings at 
this level even more fruitful. 

This global approach was also re- 
flected in the Secretary-General’s state- 
ment to the ministerial session of the 
Council. It was likewise evident in the 
World Economic Survey and the sur- 
veys presented by the regional econ- 
omic commissions, which formed the 
factual and analytical background for 
the Council’s debates. 


Aid to New Countries 


Closely related to the search for 
global concepts and perspectives has 
been the growing appreciation of the 
economic interdependence of various 
regions and nations. This sense of 
interdependence, indeed, permeates 
much of the Council’s work and, in 
one aspect, is revealed by an increased 
awareness that there exists an interna- 
tional responsibility for raising levels 
of living, especially in the developing 
areas. I can give no better concrete ex- 
ample from the work of the Council’s 
present session than the resolution 
adopted on the opportunities for inter- 
national cooperation on behalf of new- 
ly independent countries. The Council 
was unanimous in its agreement on the 
special importance of United Nations 
assistance to the newly independent 
countries of Africa and elsewhere, and 
it stated its belief in the urgent need 
for assistance of all kinds to help 
them reap the benefits and assume the 
responsibilities of independence and 
attain rapid economic and social ad- 
vancement in conditions of stability. 


I should also refer to the establish- 
ment by this Council at its spring ses- 
sion of the Committee for Industrial 
Development, in response to the need 
for worldwide dissemination of mod- 
ern techniques of production. By es- 
tablishing this Committee, the Council 
has combined the practical activities 
in this field of the regional commis- 
sions, adjusted to local conditions, with 
the universality of modern science and 
technology. 

The Council has continued to show 
its full appreciation of the interde- 
pendence of economies. At its present 
session, the Council has devoted con- 
siderable attention to the importance 
of a continuing expansion in world 
trade for the economic development 
of underdeveloped countries and to 
the problem of fluctuations in trade 
of primary products. The impact of 
regional economic groupings outside 
the United Nations on countries which 
are not members of such arrangements 
was also a matter of concern to the 
Council, and it expressed the view that 
such groupings should not work to the 
prejudice of non-member countries. 
Again, trade between countries with 
different political and economic sys- 
tems was a subject of Council discus- 
sion, and it adopted a resolution recog- 
nizing the importance of promoting 
conditions conducive to trade and not- 
ing with satisfaction the preliminary 
report of the Secretary-General on 
ways and means to facilitate such trade. 

The Council has also given expres- 
sion to its sense of the interdependence 
between the various scientific disci- 
plines which are the tools employed 
in the furtherance of its work. In pur- 
suance of the aim of social and econ- 
omic betterment, the skills and knowl- 
edge of the several social sciences and 
of technology must be combined to 
carry out an integrated program of 
development. Much of the work per- 
formed under the aegis of the Council 
partakes of this concerted character. 
It is reflected in the concept of bal- 
anced economic and social develop- 
ment, in the coordinated programs of 
economic and social research and in 
the operational activities under the 
United Nations Special Fund, the 
regular and expanded programs of 
technical assistance and the scheme for 
the provision of operational, executive 
and administrative personnel. 


Emerging World of Tomorrow 


In view of the global and compre- 
hensive reach of the Council’s work, 
its concern is not so much with transi- 
tory, day-to-day questions as with the 
formulation of constructive approaches 
toward continuing problems of the 
future. This orientation toward the 
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emerging world of tomorrow is the 
third main line I perceive in the Coun- 
cil’s work. It is no accident, then, that 
the Council has expressed considerable 
interest in the work on medium- and 
long-term economic projections being 
conducted by the Secretariat and that 
it has urged the continuance and in- 
tensification of such work both on a 
regional and a global scale. 

The document most clearly embody- 
ing this trend is, of course, that out- 
standing work the Council has received 
for discussion: the Consolidated Re- 
port on Five-Year Programme Ap- 
praisals. This report, prepared by a 
Committee of Five on the basis of the 
appraisals of individual organizations, 
represents an effort unique in the his- 
tory of international organizations. In 
its wide sweep it combines two of the 
trends I have mentioned: the effort to 
obtain a global view and the endeavor 
to look into the future. It has enabled 
the Council to discharge more fully 
than ever before its responsibility for 
coordinating the economic and social 
activities of the United Nations family 
and to adopt a number of resolutions 
that will guide these activities in the 
future. The picture emerging from the 
report clearly shows the growing world 
needs as well as their reflection in de- 
veloping functions whose effectiveness 
is enhanced by the increasingly applied 
method of concerted action under the 
aegis of the United Nations. 


The concerted action undertaken in 


the Congo Republic during the term 
of this session is a striking example of 
the expansive potentialities of this 
method. It demonstrates with particular 
forcefulness the significance to the 
international community as a whole of 
joint operations in response to sudden 
emergencies. 

Last but not least, the Council, in 
the implementation of its continuing 
program in the field of human rights, 
has, in the course of this year, approv- 
ed for transmission to the General 
Assembly the draft Declaration on 
Freedom of Information and the draft 
Declaration on the Right of Asylum, 
both of which are important to the 
development of the individual’s sense 
of belonging to the world community. 

The great experiments in interna- 
tional cooperation we are witnessing, 
and in which our Council has been 
privileged to play a modest part, are 
being undertaken against the dark and 
threatening background of political, 
ideological and racial dissensions. The 
fateful question whether we shall suc- 
ceed in building, in time, such strong 
dykes of rational, unifying forces that 
they will be able to withstand the vio- 
lence of disruptive passions, still re- 
mains unanswered. The means at our 
disposal for this mighty undertaking 
are modest; therefore, our faith and 
our inventiveness must be great. Only 
thus can we prove once more that “If 
there be anything more forceful than 
inexorable fate, it is man who fearless- 
ly accepts its challenge.” 


Council’s Decisions 


eg Economic and Social Council 
at its summer session in Geneva, 
its thirtieth, dealt with a heavy agenda 
highlighted by a wide-ranging eco- 
nomic debate participated in by repre- 
sentatives holding ministerial rank. 

The Council took steps to provide 
aid to newly emerging independent 
countries and approved programs of 
technical assistance. It submitted to 
the General Assembly a draft declara- 
tion on the right of asylum and ap- 
proved various programs for the ad- 
vancement of human rights. It gave 
careful consideration to two substan- 
tial reports on the coordination of 
United Nations activities, one covering 
the work of the United Nations and 
telated agencies, the other a survey of 
the main trends of inquiry in the field 
of natural sciences. And it approved 
a program of special assistance to 
Chile because of the destructive earth- 
quakes there. (See UNITED NATIONS 
Review for August 1960.) 

The debate among minister repre- 
sentatives revealed differing approach- 
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es to world economic problems by the 
countries in the course of develop- 
ment, those with centrally planned 
economies, and the _ industrialized, 
private-enterprise countries. (See 
UNITED NATIONS REVIEW for August 
1960.) All the representatives, how- 
ever, agreed on certain measures to 
improve the situation of the less- 
developed countries: industrialization, 
diversification of economies, moderni- 
zation of agriculture, training of per- 
sonnel, stabilization of commodity 
markets. Outlets should be made avail- 
able for products of underdeveloped 
countries, and special aid should be 
given to the newly independent coun- 
tries, they felt. 

The Council was unanimous in con- 
sidering that the meetings at the min- 
isterial level had provided a useful op- 
portunity for the interchange of ideas 
on the most important problems of 
cooperation and economic policy. It 
invited the Council members to com- 
municate to the Secretary-General, not 
later than March 31, 1961, their views 


regarding the conditions and circum- 
stances under which it might be useful 
for the Council to provide for further 
meetings at the ministerial level. The 
Secretary-General was requested to 
transmit his recommendations to the 
Council at its thirty-fourth session at 
the latest. 

In a resolution on aid to newly in- 
dependent countries, adopted unani- 
mously, the Council believed that spe- 
cial efforts must be made to provide, 
within the existing framework of the 
United Nations and the specialized 
agencies, prompt and effective assist- 
ance. It stressed the need for providing 
speedily and on an adequate scale 
operational, executive and administra- 
tive personnel where requested. And it 
asked the Secretary-General and the 
Executive Chairman of the Technical 
Assistance Board to prepare, so far as 
possible, detailed programs for con- 
sideration, respectively, by the General 
Assembly at its fifteenth session and 
by the Technical Assistance Commit- 
tee at its Novmber 1960 session for 
meeting the additional needs of newly 
independent and emerging states, with- 
out prejudice to assistance to other 
countries. The Council recommended 
that the General Assembly make ap- 
propriate provision for these purposes 
in the budget of the United Nations 
and urged that every effort be made 
to obtain increased contributions to 
the United Nations Special Fund and 
the expanded program of technical 
assistance. 

Reporting on the program to pro- 
vide requesting nations with opera- 
tional, executive and administrative 
personnel (OPEX), Roberto Heurte- 
matte, United Nations Commissioner 
for Technical Assistance, said that by 
May 15, 1960, 167 applications had 
been received and that a further sig- 
nificant increase in demand was ex- 
pected. The Commissioner touched on 
the problem of providing such assist- 
ance to newly independent countries 
of Africa within the meager resources 
available and transmitted recommen- 
dations by the Secretary-General. 

The Council adopted, by 13 votes 
to none, with four abstentions, a 
resolution in which, considering that 
the experimental OPEX program has 
proved its usefulness, the Council rec- 
ommends to the General Assembly 
that the provision of such personnel 
be placed on a continuing basis; that 
the Secretary-General continue to con- 
sult with the specialized agencies and 
the International Atomic Energy Agen- 
cy both on substantive problems and 
with regard to the provision of per- 
sonnel, whenever requests fall within 
their competence; and that the finan- 
cial resources for this activity be estab- 
lished at the level appropriate to the 
need for this assistance. 
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On this latter point, the United 
Nations Secretariat later submitted re- 
vised estimates of United Nations sup- 
plementary allocations for aid to new- 
ly independent countries in the eco- 
nomic and public administration fields, 
as well as the OPEX program, which 
call for $5 million annually in 1961 
and 1962, instead of $2.5 million as 
previously estimated. 


At an earlier meeting, Philippe de 
Seynes, Under-Secretary for Economic 
and Social Affairs, observed that the 
situation had changed since submis- 
sion of the Secretary-General’s pro- 
posals to the Council regarding aid to 
newly independent states—notably, the 
need for an extra $2.5 million a year 
for the next few years. It could be 
assumed, he said, that United Nations 
aid to the Republic of the Congo must 
necessarily modify the overall per- 
spective of the United Nations role in 
problems accompanying independence. 

Mr. Heurtematte, reporting on Unit- 
ed Nations technical assistance pro- 
grams, stated that the level of opera- 
tions in 1959 was much the same as in 
1958: 360 experts had been sent to 
65 countries and territories, and 1,000 
fellowships for training of study 
abroad had been granted in 1959, a 
30 per cent rise over the 1958 figure. 
He emphasized the contribution made 
to the United Nations technical as- 
sistance by the secretariats of the re- 
gional economic commissions. The 
resources of the program remained 
insufficient to meet adequately legiti- 
mate requests for urgent assistance, he 
declared. The situation is becoming 
worse because of the increasing needs 
of countries in process of development 
or which have recently become in- 
dependent, and requests for technical 
assistance can be expected to continue 
to increase in the coming years. 

David Owen, Executive Chairman 
of the Technical Assistance Board, in- 
troducing his report, said that the 
assessment of the results achieved 
showed that the program was growing 
in strength and effectiveness. Close 
cooperation had been established be- 
tween the expanded program of tech- 
nical assistance and the United Nations 
Special Fund. The resident represen- 
tatives of TAB were carrying out in- 
creasingly important duties, and their 
number would be further increased, 
particularly in Africa. 

The Technical Assistance Commit- 
tee, in its report to the Council, ex- 
pressed regret that in 1959 contribu- 
tions had registered, for the first time, 
a substantial fall amounting to almost 
one million dollars, as compared to 
1958. As a result, the year’s operations 
had amounted to a total of $32.84 
million, which was about three per 
cent lower than the level reached in 
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1958. For 1960, however, the Com- 
mittee was gratified to note from the 
statement of the Executive Chairman 
of TAB that pledges made or antici- 
pated indicated that the total income 
in the current year would exceed that 
of 1959 by as much as 12 per cent 
and that this increase had made it 
possible to issue financial authoriza- 
tions to the participating organizations 
up to the full level of the program 
approved by the Technical Assistance 
Committee. This was the first time 
since the introduction of the program 
procedures approved by the Commit- 
tee in 1954 that 100 per cent ear- 
marking of funds had proved feasible. 

The Committee also noted that 102 
countries and territories had received 
assistance in 1959 and that there had 
been a further rise in aid to Africa— 
from $3.6 million to $4 million. 

The Committee further noted that 
no less than sixty-four different coun- 
tries or territories contributed to the 
common pool of 2,291 experts who 
were on active assignments in 1959. 
The downward trend in fellowships 
which had characterized the program 
for three years was reversed in 1959, 
when the total number of fellowships 
awarded rose by almost 20 per cent 
or from fewer than 1,800 in 1958 to 
more than 2,100 in 1959. The resident 
representatives, the first of whom had 
been appointed ten years ago, by 1952 
numbered 15 and now totaled 36 with 
a considerable expansion of their re- 
sponsibilities. The Council unanimous- 
ly took note with appreciation of the 
reports on technical assistance. 


Special Fund 


Paul G. Hoffman, Managing Direc- 
tor of the Special Fund, said that 
commitments entered into by member 
states in 1958 and 1959 have pro- 
vided the Special Fund with the equiv- 


alent of $63 million. During 1959 
and the first part of 1960, the Govern- 
ing Council approved 74 projects re- 
lating to 49 countries and territories. 
The total cost of these projects is $135 
million, to which the Special Fund 
will contribute $55 million, the re- 
maining $80 million being supplied 
by the assisted countries. Approxi- 
mately half the Fund’s allocations 
have been devoted to the survey of 
resources, more than one third to tech- 
nical education, and the remainder to 
applied research. Detailed plans have 
been approved for 25 projects, in 
agreement with the governments con- 
cerned, and one project has already 
been completed, while 20 others are 
in process of implementation, Mr. 
Hoffman said. He added that 75 gov- 
ernments had contributed to the Spe- 
cial Fund. (See UNITED NaTIons ReE- 
viEW for July 1960.) 


The representatives were warm in 
their praise of the intial activities of 
the Fund and expressed the hope that 
its resources would be increased so 
that the target of $100 million for the 
general budget of the expanded pro- 
gram of technical assistance and the 
Special Fund would soon be reached. 
The representatives of the centrally 
planned countries had some reserva- 
tions with regard to the “pre-invest- 
ment” activities which, in their view, 
were chiefly of advantage to private 
organizations in the more developed 
countries. They emphasized that the 
Fund could be regarded only as provi- 
sional, the final objective being estab- 
lishment of the Special United Nations 
Fund for Economic Development. 


Regional Economic Commissions 


The reports of the four regional 
economic commissions were consid- 
ered for the first time in plenary meet- 
ing, instead of in the Economic Com- 
mittee. (See UNITED NATIONS REVIEW 
for August 1960.) Several speakers 
welcomed this new procedure which 
recognized the importance of the work 
the commissions were doing. 

The Council, noting the shift of 
emphasis from work at Headquarters 
to activities in the field, and consider- 
ing that the regional economic com- 
missions have “an increasingly im- 
portant role to play in assisting in the 
initiation, implementation and coordi- 
nation of economic and social pro- 
grams and activities at the regional 
level, including appropriate technical 
assistance projects,” unanimously re- 
quested governments and the Secre- 
tary-General to draw fully on the serv- 
ices of the regional economic com- 
missions in relation to regional de- 
velopment programs. 


Miscellaneous Decisions 


The Council unanimously approved 
the arrangements proposed by the 
Secretary-General for a United Na- 
tions conference on solar energy, wind 
power and geothermic energy, to be 
held in Rome from August 21 to 31, 
1961. It took into consideration “the 
importance of harnessing new forms 
of energy, with a view to their ap- 
plication especially in the less devel- 
oped countries lacking conventional 
energy resources for their economic 
development.” 

Other Council resolutions dealt 
with publication of a quarterly statisti- 
cal review of current developments in 
the world economy, collection and 
analysis of data on the international 
flow of private and public capital, 
study of specific technical and pre- 
investment assistance in less developed 
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countries, and endorsement of the 
work of the Commission on Interna- 
tional Commodity Trade and the Sta- 
tistical Commission. 


Social Questions 


Among the social questions dealt 
with, the Council, by a vote of 15 to 
none, with three abstensions, decided 
to transmit to the General Assembly 
for consideration a draft declaration 
on the right of asylum submitted to 
the Council by the Commission on 
Human Rights. (See UNITED NATIONS 
Review for April 1960.) 

In the course of the debate some 
speakers maintained that it would be 
inopportune to submit this draft dec- 
laration to the Assembly, which al- 
ready had draft covenants of human 
rights before it. Others took the stand 
that the Assembly could well consider 
the draft declaration, and some 
thought that it might be referred to 
the International Law Commission for 
an opinion. 

The Council unanimously adopted 
a resolution on national advisory com- 
mittees on human rights, recognizing 
the important role such bodies can 
play in educating public opinion. The 
Council unanimously expressed its 
appreciation to Arcot Krishnaswami, 
Special Rapporteur of the Subcommis- 
sion on the Prevention of Discrimina- 
tion and Protection of Minorities, for 
the study of discrimination in the mat- 
ter of religious rights and practices 
which he submitted at the session of 
the Subcommission last January. (See 
UniITED NaTions REvIEW for March 
1960.) Also unanimously adopted was 
a resolution expressing the hope for 
up-to-date information from states un- 
der the Supplementary Convention of 
1956 on the Abolition of Slavery, the 
Slave Trade and Institutions and Prac- 
tices Similar to Slavery. 

After consideration of the report of 
the Commission on the Status of Wom- 
en (see UNITED NATIONS REVIEW for 
April 1960), the Council adopted res- 
olutions on access of women to public 
service, minimum age for marriage, 
consent to marriage and registration 
of marriages, operations based on cus- 
toms, vocational guidance and train- 
ing, age of retirement, access of wom- 
en to out-of-school education, and aid 
for the advancement of women in 
under-developed countries. 


Advisory Services 


A unanimously adopted resolution 
draws the attention of member states 
to the rights set forth in the Declara- 
tion of the Rights of the Child, certain 
of which might be desirable topics for 
seminars, and requests the Secretary- 
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General to render such assistance, in 
agreement with the governments con- 
cerned, as may be necessary for or- 
ganizing such seminars. 

Another unanimously adopted res- 
olution deals with the organization of 
seminars on various aspects and tech- 
niques for the prevention of discrim- 
ination and the protection of minori- 
ties. The Council calls the attention 
of member states to the opportunities 
for the organization of seminars de- 
voted to this problem, including sem- 
inars on the causes and elimination of 
prejudice in all forms. 

In dealing with the report of the 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs, the 
Council, approving the report and 
recommendations, also called atten- 
tion to the report of a mission for 
studying the narcotics problem in the 
Middle East and the technical assist- 
ance possibilities for aiding in nar- 
cotics control. The Council encouraged 
research activities with the aid of the 
World Health Organization. 


Refugees 


Commenting on the situation of ref- 
ugees, Dr. Auguste R. Lindt, United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees, told the Council that in the case 
of non-settled refugees, the main pur- 
pose of material assistance must be to 
find a permanent solution. Because of 
the improvement in the economic situ- 
ation of host countries, it has recently 
become much easier to integrate refu- 
gees. World Refugee Year greatly fa- 
cilitated the solution of the problem 
by supplying new funds and making 
emigration possible. (See page 22.) The 
Council unanimously took note of the 
High Commissioner’s report. 

Regarding coordination of activities 
in the economic and social fields, the 
Council called for a study in abstract- 
ing services in various branches of 
science and technology as a basis for 
future action in the field of scientific 
inquiry. The Council had considered 
a special report on a survey of the 
main trends of inquiry in the field of 
the natural sciences, the dissemination 
of scientific knowledge and the ap- 
plication of such knowledge for peace- 
ful ends. The survey was introduced 
by Deputy Under-Secretary Martin 
Hill on behalf of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral and UNESCO. Mr. Hill said that 
the Secretary-General considered this 
document of exceptional importance, 
an assessment later concurred in by 
numerous delegates. The survey had 
benefited by the cooperation of hun- 
dreds of scientists, and the final draft 
was edited by five eminent scientists. 

Pierre Auger, special consultant who 
directed the preparation of the survey, 
said that the traditional industrial se- 


crecy was disappearing, and he stressed 
the importance of international co- 
operation. The report suggests estab- 
lishment of regional institutes for 
scientific and technical training. 

After consideration of a consoli- 
dated report prepared by the Com- 
mittee on Program Appraisals on the 
basis of the appraisals of their pro- 
grams for 1959 to 1964, prepared by 
the United Nations, the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, the Food 
and Agriculture Organization, the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization and the 
World Meteorological Organization, 
the Council decided to transmit the 
report to the General Assembly in the 
belief that “it provides a picture of 
what is being achieved and attempted 
through international action and brings 
into sharper focus the inter-relation- 
ship between the work of the different 
organizations.” 


In furtherance of coordinating activi- 
ties, the Council considered that, with 
the consent of the governments con- 
cerned, resident representatives of 
United Nations technical assistance 
should be made available to the newly 
independent countries as quickly as 
possible, as well as to other countries, 
where appropriate. In addition, the 
council requested the Secretary-Gen- 
eral and invited the executive heads of 
the related agencies to continue to 
make full use of the services of the 
resident representatives and to accord 
them adequate authority, in coopera- 
tion with the governments to which 
they were accredited, in coordinating 
the development and execution of 
programs of assistance, whether fi- 
nanced from voluntary funds or from 
the budgets of their organizations. 

Various other recommendations 
dealt with the methods to be followed 
for effective coordination of the work 
of the United Nations, the IAEA and 
the specialized agencies in the fields 
of the peaceful uses of atomic energy, 
oceanography, industrialization, urban- 
ization, technical assistance, activities 
of the Special Fund and programs re- 
lating to public administration. 

The thirtieth session will be resumed 
at New York during the fifteenth reg- 
ular session of the General Assembly 
or shortly afterwards. At that time, the 
Council will consider questions which 
have not yet been dealt with. These 
include various elections and appoint- 
ments and the program of work for 
1961. 

The President of the Council is 
Carl W. A. Schurmann, of the Nether- 
lands. The First Vice-President is Dan- 
iel Schweitzer, of Chile, and the Sec- 
ond Vice-President is Omar Abdel 
Hamid Adeel, of the Sudan. 
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Cuba Charges 
“Economic Aggression” by United States 


UBA complained to the Security 

Council on July 11 that by re- 
peated threats, harassments, intrigues, 
reprisals and aggressive acts the 
United States was pursuing a policy 
of economic aggression and of inter- 
vention in Cuba’s domestic affairs and 
was thus causing a grave situation 
with manifest danger to international 
peace and security. Cuba asked the 
Council to consider the situation im- 
mediately and to take appropriate 
action. 

The next day a meeting was called 
for July 18. The Council met twice 
on that day and again on July 19 and 
then voted to adjourn its consideration 
of the question pending receipt of a 
report from the Organization of Amer- 
ican States. 

Expressing deep concern neverthe- 
less, the Council invited members of 
oas to lend their assistance toward 
achieving a peaceful solution and 
urged all other states in the meantime 
to refrain from any action which 
might increase the existing tensions 
between Cuba and the United States. 
As a basis for its decision, it noted 
that the situation was under consider- 
ation by oas. 

On July 15, after Cuba had lodged 
its complaint and before the Council 
had begun to consider it, the United 
States informed members that on June 
27 it had submitted a memorandum 
to the Inter-American Peace Com- 
mittee of OAs on “provocative actions” 
by Cuba against the United States 
“which have served to increase ten- 
sions in the Caribbean area.” The 
United States charged that for many 
months the Cuban Government had 
conducted an intense, systematic and 
provocative campaign of slander and 
hostile propaganda, consisting of dis- 
tortions, half-truths and outright false- 
hoods against the Government, offi- 
cials and people of the United States. 

This memorandum, it was ex- 
plained, had been submitted in re- 
sponse to previous requests made by 
the oas Peace Committee to the 
American Governments for informa- 
tion and points of view regarding in- 
ternational tensions in the Caribbean 
area. 

In the July 15 letter to the Presi- 
dent of the Security Council, Henry 
Cabot Lodge, of the United States, 
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Security Council 


Defers Question Pending Report from OAS 


pointed out that the subject was being 
studied by the Peace Committee in 
accordance with the assignment given 
it at a meeting of American Foreign 
Ministers in Santiago in August 1959. 
He called attention to the fact that 
relevant reports of the Inter-American 
Peace Committee are transmitted to 
the Security Council for its informa- 
tion. 

When the Council considered the 
Cuban complaint on July 18 and 19, 
it heard a number of charges, coun- 
ter-charges and denials by Cuba and 
the United States. Their respective 
cases were presented by Dr. Raul 
Roa, Cuba’s Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs, and by Mr. Lodge, United 
States Permanent Representative to 
the United Nations. The major ques- 
tion on which the members of the 
Council focussed their attention was 
whether the Council or the Organiza- 
tion of American States was the prop- 
er forum for immediate action. 


Cuba’s Case Presented 


Dr. Roa accused the United States 
of having committed “verbal, eco- 
nomic and diplomatic aggressions” 
and added that “the danger of an 
armed aggression is every day more 
clear to the Cuban people.” He asked 
whether it was necessary, “in order to 
preserve hemispheric unity, demo- 
cratic principles and continental se- 
curity, to lower one’s head like a sub- 
missive bull to the butcher in the ab- 
batoir.” 

Specifically, Dr. Roa cited reduc- 
tion of Cuba’s sugar export quotas 
to the United States; protection on 
United States soil of hundreds of war 
criminals, fugitives from Cuban justice 
and traitors to the Cuban revolution; 
and air attacks made on Cuba from 
bases in the United States. He also 
assailed the action of United States 
and British oil companies in Cuba 
in refusing to refine crude petroleum 
acquired by the Cuban Government 
from the Soviet Union. The USSR, he 


declared, had saved Cuba from the 
Anglo-American petroleum blockade. 

The Cuban Foreign Minister also 
took issue with attempts to misrep- 
resent the character and objectives of 
the revolution which brought the Gov- 
ernment of Premier Fidel Castro to 
power. “Revolutionary Cuba is an 
effective satellite of no one,” he em- 
phasized. 

Dr. Roa affirmed his Government’s 
desire to reduce its differences with 
the United States by normal diplo- 
matic channels and on a basis of 
equality. Stressing, however, that “it 
will not be easy to frighten us or to 
defeat us,” he said: “The destiny of 
my country is today the destiny of 
all the underdeveloped peoples of 
Latin America, Asia and Africa. Cuba 
is not alone.” 


Reply by United States 


In reply, Mr. Lodge declared cate- 
gorically that the United States had 
engaged in no threats, harassments, 
intrigues, reprisals or aggressive acts 
against the Government of Cuba and 
that the United States as described by 
Dr. Roa “does not exist.” 

The United States representative 
added that Cuba’s allegations of eco- 
nomic aggression contained all sorts 
of fanciful charges, including a re- 
cent reference by Dr. Castro to the 
drop in American tourism to Cuba 
“in a context of economic aggression.” 

Replying specifically to the points 
raised by Dr. Roa, Mr. Lodge said 
that the reduction in Cuba’s sugar 
quotas was “a justifiable measure of 
self-protection by the United States to 
ensure its needed supply of sugar in 
the face of acts on the part of the 
Cuban Government which made this 
supply extremely insecure.” 

On the refusal of the oil companies 
to refine Soviet crude oil, he recalled 
that the companies in question had 
been seized by the Cuban Govern- 
ment and that at that time the Gov- 
ernment had owed them $50 million. 
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That sum, he said, was for oil which 
the companies had continued to pro- 
vide despite the fact that since the 
revolution the Government had al- 
lowed them to be paid only a small 
percentage of their cost of importing 
crude oil from Venezuela to refine in 
Cuba. Mr. Lodge added that not a 
single American property owner had 
been reimbursed for property taken 
away from him in Cuba. 

The debate included exchanges be- 
tween Mr. Lodge and Arkady Sobo- 
lev, of the USSR, who supported Dr. 
Roa’s charges. Mr. Sobolev accused 
the United States of exercising domi- 
nation over the economies of Latin 
American countries and of keeping 
them in a state of dependence, sup- 
ported and maintained by political in- 
terference. 

He emphasized that the Soviet peo- 
ple would not remain indifferent if an 
armed intervention is undertaken 
against Cuba. “The Soviet Union, us- 
ing its military might, will assist Cuba 


if Cuba asks for assistance,” he de- 
clared, and he added that there was no 
doubt that similar assistance would 
also be furnished by other peace-lov- 
ing countries. 

The Soviet representative went on 
to stress “most clearly,” however: “we 
are not threatening the United States 
with our rockets, and we do not intend 
to threaten anyone. We merely say, 
‘Do not touch Cuba. Leave Cuba 
alone. Let it do what it deems proper 
in its own country, and do not threat- 
en Cuba with your might because 
other countries also have much 
might.’ That is all we say.” 

In reply, Mr. Lodge described Mr. 
Sobolev’s speech as “unusually abu- 
sive, harsh and intemperate.” Declar- 
ing that neither the United States nor 
the other members of OAs were fright- 
ened by Soviet threats, and that the 
United States would not be deterred 
from its treaty obligations to prevent 
the establishment of a régime domi- 
nated by international communism, 





The Security Council, 

Having heard the statements 
made by the Foreign Minister 
of Cuba and by members of the 
Council, 

Taking into account the pro- 
visions of Articles 24, 33, 34, 
35, 36, 52 and 103 of the Char- 
ter of the United Nations, 

Taking into account also 
Articles 20 and 102 of the 
Charter of the Organization of 
American States of which both 
Cuba and the United States of 
America are members, 

Deeply concerned by the situ- 
ation existing between Cuba 
and the United States of Amer- 
ica, 

Considering that it is the 
obligation of all members of the 
United Nations to settle their 
international disputes by negoti- 
ation and other peaceful means 
in such a manner that interna- 
tional peace and security and 
justice are not endangered, 

Noting that this situation is 
under consideration by the Or- 
ganization of American States, 

1. Decides to adjourn the 
consideration of this question 
pending the receipt of a report 
from the Organization of Amer- 
ican States; 

2. Invites the members of the 
Organization of American States 
to lend their assistance toward 
the achievement of a peaceful 





Security Council’s Resolution of July 19 


solution of the present situation 
in accordance with the purposes 
and principles of the Charter of 
the United Nations; 

3. Urges in the meantime all 
other states to refrain from any 
action which might increase the 
existing tensions between Cuba 
and the United States of Amer- 
ica. 


The resolution was adopted 
by the following vote: 

In favor: Argentina, Ceylon, 
China, Ecuador, France, Italy, 
Tunisia, United Kingdom, 
United States—9. 

Against: None. 

Abstaining: Poland, 
USSR—2. 


REJECTED USSR AMENDMENTS 


Delete from the draft resolu- 
tion the paragraphs beginning 
with the words “Noting . ‘i 
and “Decides. . . .” 

In the penultimate paragraph, 
replace the words “Organization 
of American States” by the 
words “United Nations.” 


The amendments were re- 
jected by the following vote: 

In favor: Poland, USSR—2. 

Against: Argentina, Ceylon, 
China, Ecuador, France, Italy, 
United Kingdom, United States 
—8. 

Abstaining: Tunisia—1. 
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he added: “All we say, very simply, 
is this: ‘Do not touch us; do not 
touch those with whom we are tied; 
do not seek to extend communist im- 
perialism.’ ” 

Cuba’s position was supported by 
Bohdan Lewandowski, of Poland. 
Statements supporting Mr. Lodge were 
made by Egidio Ortona, of Italy; 
Armand Bérard, of France; and Har- 
old Beeley, of the United Kingdom. 
Dr. José Correa, President of the 
Council for July, speaking as the rep- 
resentative of Ecuador, rejected Mr. 
Sobolev’s assertions regarding United 
States interference in the affairs of 
Latin American countries. 

The two sponsors of the draft reso- 
lution which the Council later adopted 
—Dr. Mario Amadeo, of Argentina, 
and Dr. Correa—stressed that it was 
intended as a conciliatory measure 
which would allow time for a re- 
conciliation between the parties. 

Dr. Amadeo pointed out that it 
was not addressed to the two parties 
themselves, because that would have 
made it a substantive decision, in- 
compatible with the desire of the 
sponsors to achieve an adjournment 
of consideration. Mr. Sobolev, how- 
ever, maintained that the draft resolu- 
tion was substantive and not pro- 
cedural. He spoke before the vote was 
taken, and in the course of his address 
he submitted amendments to delete the 
paragraph in the draft resolution re- 
ferring the matter to Oas and to ask 
the members of the United Nations, 
instead of the members of Oas, to pro- 
vide assistance in arriving at a solu- 
tion. 

After the vote had been taken, Dr. 
Roa said his Government would have 
preferred a Security Council resolu- 
tion that condemned the reprisals, 
harassments and aggressions com- 
mitted by the United States, or at 
least one that circumscribed the situa- 
tion and kept it exclusively within 
the consideration of the Council. 

He added that while his Govern- 
ment certainly bowed to the terms 
of the Council’s resolution, it ‘would 
nevertheless continue to uphold its 
rights before the Council whenever it 
considered that appropriate, and 
would “utilize those rights with as 
much zeal and warmth in the Or- 
ganization of American States if we 
deem it fit.” 


Council or OAS? 


Dr. Roa’s position was supported by 
Mr. Sobolev, who maintained that the 
matter under consideration involved a 
threat to international peace and 
therefore fell within the compulsory 
jurisdiction of the Council. He also 
charged that the United States en- 


(Continued on page 37) 
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Security Council 


Considers the RB-47 Case 


Three Resolutions Rejected 


at Conclusion of Debate on Soviet Complaint 


of “Aggressive Acts” by the United States Air Force 


F° the second time within two 
months the Security Council, on 
July 22, met at the request of the So- 
viet Union to consider charges submit- 
ted by that Government against the 
United States concerning acts of 
“aerial aggression” made by military 
planes of the United States over So- 
viet territory. The charges were con- 
tained in a Soviet complaint to the 
Security Council of “new aggressive 
acts by the Air Force of the United 
States of America against the Soviet 
Union, creating a threat to universal 
peace.” 

Exactly two months earlier the 
Security Council had met to consider 
a similar complaint by the Soviet 
Union against the United States (see 
UNITED NATIONS REviEwW for July 
1960). 

In requesting a Security Council 
meeting on its further complaint, the 
Soviet Union, on July 13, had charged 
that “aggressive invasions of the air- 
space of the Soviet Union by United 
States military aircraft” were being 
continued and that a new violation of 
the frontiers of the Soviet Union by a 
United States military aircraft had 
taken place on July 1. 

Amplifying this charge, a Soviet 
memorandum said that an RB-47 re- 
connaissance bomber of the United 
States Air Force had violated the state 
frontiers of the Soviet Union and had 
been shot down over Soviet territorial 
waters in the Barents Sea. Two crew 
members of the aircraft, added the 
memorandum, had been picked up 
and had given evidence that the plane 
was at the time carrying out special 
military reconnaissance missions. 

The charges, together with accusa- 
tions of espionage, were emphatically 
denied by the United States when the 
complaint came before the Council. 
Its representative declared that the 
RB-47 had never been closer to So- 
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viet territory than 30 miles and would 
not have been so close had it not 
been forced off its course by a Soviet 
fighter plane which, after attempting 
unsuccesssfully to force it into Soviet 
airspace, had shot it down. The United 
States representative also stated that 
the RB-47 had been on an electro- 
magnetic observation flight and had 
pursued a prescribed course which 
was Over international waters at all 
times. 


Three Proposals Considered 


In the course of four meetings the 
Council considered three draft reso- 
lutions on the question, all of which 
failed of adoption. 

A Soviet draft resolution, calling 
on the Security Council to condemn 
the “continuing provocative activities 
of the Air Force of the United States 
as aggressive acts and to insist that the 
Government of the United States take 
immediate steps to put an end to such 
actions and to prevent their recur- 
rence, was rejected by a vote of two 
in favor and nine against. 

A United States draft resolution, 
which would have had the Security 
Council recommend to the two parties 
to resolve their differences over the 
July 1 incident either by establishing 
an impartial commission of investi- 
gation composed in equal numbers of 
members designated by the United 
States, the Soviet Union and a govern- 
ment or authority acceptable to both 
parties, or by referring the matter to 
the International Court of Justice for 
impartial adjudication, received nine 
affirmative votes to two against but 
was not adopted, as one of the two 
negative votes was cast by the Soviet 
Union, a permanent member of the 
Council. 

The third draft resolution, sub- 
mitted by Italy, expressed the hope 


that pending any further inquiry or 
development on the substance of the 
matter, the International Committee 
of the Red Cross be allowed to fulfil 
the humanitarian tasks coming within 
its role with respect to the members 
of the crew. This proposal was de- 
feated by the same vote as had been 
accorded the United States proposal. 


USSR Position 


The Soviet position on the com- 
plaint was presented to the Security 
Council on July 22 by the Deputy 
Foreign Minister of the Soviet Union, 
Mr. V. V. Kuznetsov. 

Mr. Kuznetsov first of all reminded 
the Council that on May 27 last it 
had called on all members to respect 
each other’s sovereignty, territorial in- 
tegrity and political independence, and 
to refrain from any action that might 
increase tensions. After reviewing the 
charges contained in the USSR mem- 
orandum, Mr. Kuznetsov suggested 
that the intrusion into the Soviet Un- 
ion of the U-2 military reconnaissance 
plane and that of the RB-47 bomber 
were “links in one and the same dan- 
gerous chain of deliberate aggressive 
actions against the Soviet Union.” 

Mr. Kuznetsov contended that, taken 
together with statements by United 
States leaders on the preparation 
of their armed forces for war against 
the Soviet Union, the intrusion into 
Soviet airspace of the RB-47 could 
only be called an “aggressive act.” 
He noted that a formation of bombers 
of this type had, according to United 
States military leaders, to be con- 
stantly carrying out so-called patrol- 
ling of the air, including the Arctic 
regions, with a load of atomic and 
hydrogen bombs. Regular flights of 
these planes were undertaken toward 
the Soviet borders. What then could 
be the guarantee under such condi- 
tions that the RB-47 bomber that had 
violated the Soviet border was not 
flying with a bomb load, Mr. Kuz- 
netsov asked. 

“It is generally known,” he con- 
tinued, “that in our time even one 
plane may carry a nuclear bomb of 
colossal destructive force. The Ameri- 
can ‘generals themselves declare that 
today even one bomber is capable of 
delivering more powerful means of 
destruction to the target than all the 
bombs dropped from planes in the 
whole history of military aviation.” 
Such statements had to be taken into 
account and the necessary measures 
must be taken to keep the Soviet sky 
under lock and key. 

“It must be understood that the 
Soviet Union is in no way bound to 
restrict itself simply to checking the 
intrusion every time a foreign military 
aircraft makes a sortie inside its bor- 
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der,” Mr. Kuznetsov said. “We have 
every right to take a stronger action 
so that no one may get into the habit 
of violating our state borders,” he 
warned. 

Mr. Kuznetsov asserted that the 
photographic and ___radio-electronic 
equipment aboard the RB-47 was 
especially designed for the collection 
of secret military information about 
the Soviet Union, for probing Soviet 
radar defences, photographing the 
coastline with the aim of detecting 
military and industrial objectives—in 
other words, with the purposes of pre- 
paring for war. In this respect he 
maintained that there was no differ- 
ence between the flights of the RB-47 
and the U-2. 

He disputed the claim of the United 
States that the plane was engaged in 
what that Government described as 
“electromagnetic research.” But grant- 
ing that possibility, it seemed strange 
to him for the American plane to 
intrude into Soviet airspace. 

Mr. Kuznetsov also charged that 
certain states allied with the United 
States continue to allow the American 
Air Force to utilize bases on their 
territories for aggressive purposes 
against the Soviet Union. In the case 
of the U-2 he cited Turkey, Pakistan 
and Norway and, in the case of the 
RB-47, Britain and Norway—further 
proof, he said, of the great danger 
for world peace that is inherent in 
these bases deployed on the territories 
of many states. 

The Soviet representative also stated 
that in the event of the violation of 
the airspace of the Soviet Union, his 
Government has given the order to 
its armed forces to shoot down the 
violating planes and take appropriate 
measures, including a rocket blow, 
against the bases from which the 
planes take off. At the end of his 
statement on July 22, Mr. Kuznetsov 
introduced the Soviet draft resolution. 


United States Position 


The facts of the incident as related 
by Henry Cabot Lodge, of the United 
States, varied sharply from _ those 
given by Mr. Kuznetsov. Mr. Lodge 
said that on July 1 an American 
plane of the type known as RB-47 
was proceeding on a mission over the 
international waters of the Barents 
Sea. The mission involved flying 
northward from England over the 
high seas to a point 200 miles north 
of the nearest land mass. From there 
the plane flew east into the Barents 
Sea on a prescribed course which at 
no time was to bring it closer than 
50 miles from Soviet territory. 

The plane in question was on an 
eletromagnetic flight. The route was 
over international waters at all times. 
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The plane’s crew had every reason to 
enjoy safe and uncontested passage 
through international airspace during 
this flight, Mr. Lodge asserted. 

The plane’s only weapons were two 
22-millimetre tail guns to protect it 
from attack from the rear, Mr. Lodge 
declared. This plane disappeared. 
United States personnel who moni- 
tored this flight could pinpoint the 
precise location of this plane at 1522 
Greenwich mean time, even though 
the plane maintained radio silence. At 
that moment the plane was over inter- 
national waters, as it had _ been 
throughout its flight, and was on its 
prescribed course approximately 200 
miles northeast of the Kola Peninsula, 
Mr. Lodge said. 

To allege that the aircraft violated 
the Soviet frontier 22 kilometres north 
of Svyatoy Nos and was shot down in 
territorial waters east of that point 
was a “complete fabrication,’ Mr. 
Lodge said. 

What actually happened, he said, 
pointing to maps he introduced in the 
Council, was this: Before the aircraft 
reached the point more than 50 miles 
north of Svyatoy Nos at which it was 
scheduled to make its turn to the 
northeast, a Soviet fighter pressed in 
from the seaward side and tried to 
force the aircraft off its course and 
into Soviet territory. The Soviet fight- 
er was successful in forcing the air- 
craft off its course and in delaying its 
planned turn to the northeast, but it 
was not successful in forcing the air- 
craft into Soviet airspace. It caused 
the aircraft to make a detour. The 
United States established this fact by 
scientific devices which followed the 
RB-47 through all the events de- 
scribed, Mr. Lodge said. 

“It is noteworthy that the aircraft 
tried to get back on its prescribed 
northeasterly course and that it suc- 
ceeded in doing so,” Mr. Lodge said. 
“In the process of its delayed turn 
and while flying away from the Soviet 
Union, the RB-47 made its closest ap- 
proach to Soviet territory. This is the 
closest it ever was to the territory of 
the Soviet Union—that is, at a point 
30 miles off the tip of the Kanin 
Peninisula, still far from Soviet terri- 
tory.” 

With reference to the crew mem- 
bers of the RB-47, Mr. Lodge said: 
“They are military personnel in the 
service of the United States. They 
were carrying out a legal flight over 
international waters. International law 
and custom demand that they must 
have the right to get in touch with 
the American mission in the country 
in which they are held.” This right has 
not yet been honored by the Soviet 
Government, Mr. Lodge said. 

On July 25 Mr. Lodge introduced 
the United States draft resolution 


which, after recalling the Security 
Council’s resolution of May 27, 1960, 
would have had the Council recom- 
mend that the Governments of the 
Soviet Union and the United States 
“undertake to resolve their differ- 
ences” over the plane incident by one 
of the two suggested methods of im- 
partial investigation of the facts. 

In an intervention following the 
statements by the United States repre- 
sentative, Mr. Kuznetsov asserted 
that everything which Mr. Lodge had 
said to the effect that the United 
States Air Force bomber did not in- 
trude into Soviet airspace was “fabri- 
cation from beginning to end.” As 
for the recommendation to set up a 
commission for carrying out an in- 
vestigation, the USSR held that pro- 
posal could have only one purpose— 
to confuse a completely clear issue, 
to deceive public opinion “and there- 
by make it possible for those who 
have instigated this provocative flight 
to evade their responsibility for it.” 

The United States proposal was 
supported by Sir Pierson Dixon, of 
the United Kingdom, who said that 
his Government had reliable evidence 
to show that the RB-47 never went 
within 30 miles of the Soviet coast. 

Sir Pierson was puzzled at the So- 
viet reaction to the flight of the 
RB-47, since the Russians themselves, 
he said, engage extensively in recon- 
naissance activities. 

“Similarly, we in the United King- 
dom are frequently subjected to the 
annoyance of seeing Soviet trawlers, 
which we know are fitted up with elec- 
tronic and technical equipment re- 
quired to intercept radio transmissions 
in the United Kingdom, in close 
proximity to our own territorial waters 
or in close proximity to areas where 
naval exercises or Western military 
research activity is carried out. We 
do not, however, proceed to sink the 
trawlers. The same thing applies to 
the numerous unidentified submarines 
recently found lurking in the neigh- 
borhood of United Kingdom naval ex- 
ercises and, indeed, in suspicious cir- 
cumstances which suggest that. they 
are carrying out electronic intelligence 
operations within 50 miles of the 
coast of the United Kingdom,” Sir 
Pierson said. 

However much one might deplore 
the lack of international confidence 
which renders such activities neces- 
sary, there is nothing legally wrong 
in using international airspace and 
international waters to gain necessary 
information of this sort, Sir Pierson 
added. “We regard these activities not 
as the cause of tension but rather as 
a symptom of tension which un- 
doubtedly exists,” he declared. 

Commenting on the United States 
proposal that that Government and 
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the Soviet Union agree peacefully to 
resolve the differences arising out of 
the aircraft incident on the basis of 
an impartial examination into the 
facts, Sir Pierson said, “Given the 
Soviet action in destroying this air- 
craft on a legitimate mission over in- 
ternational waters, with the loss of 
men entailed, this does seem to me a 
most moderate and reasonable offer 
and one which I strongly urge the 
representative of the Soviet Union to 
accept.” 

Egidio Ortona, of Italy, found that 
the Soviet complaint was “not an ele- 
ment designed to ease political ten- 
sion [and] injects into the interna- 
tional picture another heavy spray of 
suspicion and hatred.” 

Mr. Ortona believed that the United 
States “has maintained and demon- 
strated” that the plane was shot down 
by a Soviet fighter outside Soviet air- 
space. He found the Soviet version 
of the question “thoroughly uncon- 
vincing” for several reasons. 

These were: the vagueness about 
the precise point where the plane was 
alleged to have entered Soviet territo- 
rial waters and where and when it was 
shot down; the conclusion that the 
plane was shot down “just a few sec- 
onds” after the Soviet fighter’s warn- 
ing; the delay of ten days in presenting 
a complaint and the Soviet Union’s 
part in a joint search for survivors; 
lack of information about the capture 
of the survivors; and denial of con- 
tact with the survivors. 

Mr. Ortona also thought that the 
Soviet Union had a “redundant” case 
in suggesting that the RB-47 might 
have been carrying a highly destruc- 
tive bomb, as he could not see that 
this was an argument for shooting 
down any plane or sinking any ship in 
a matter of seconds following some 
misunderstanding about its territorial 
position. He thought the Soviet Union 
was confusing two elements: recon- 
naissance flights and the violation of 
sovereignty with implicit aggressive 
aims. He could not see how recon- 
naissance flights could be considered 
“aggressive.” 


Italy’s Proposal 


The representative of Italy then ex- 
plained his delegation’s draft resolu- 
tion, which would have had the Coun- 
cil express the hope that, pending any 
further inquiry or development re- 
lated to the substance of the matter, 
the International Committee of the 
Red Cross, in accordance with inter- 
national practice, be permitted to ful- 
fil the humanitarian tasks which come 
within its role as a neutral and inde- 
pendent institution with respect to 
the members of the crew. 

“This is a measure which has noth- 
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ing to do with ascertaining the facts 
as foreseen by the inquiry suggested 
by the United States or wiih the im- 
plications of the incidents,” Mr. Or- 
tona said. “It would be purely a 
gesture which, if it met with the 
Soviet Government’s approval, would 
inject into the present picture of tense 
international relations a touch of hu- 
man understanding which, we should 
like to think, all of us cherish.” 

Armand Bérard, of France, found 
the Russian complaint premature. The 
Soviet Union, he said, should have 
sought a solution, as provided by 
Article 33 of the Charter, by negotia- 
tion, enquiry, mediation, conciliation, 
arbitration, judicial settlement, resort 
to regional agencies or arrangements 
or other peaceful means of their own 
choice. 

As for the role of the Council, the 
facts were in dispute. “We come up 
against the categorical refutation pre- 
sented by Mr. Lodge, who tells a 
very different story of the events. In 
these circumstances, how can the Se- 
curity Council condemn the United 
States Government before the facts 
have been established?” Mr. Bérard 
asked. 

Since the explanation by the Soviet 
Union gave rise to doubt, the French 
representative felt that doubt could 
only be dissipated by establishing the 
facts very clearly.. The only way of 
doing that was to question the mem- 
bers of the crew held by the Soviet 
Union in conditions which would 
guarantee that they were free to ex- 
press themselves and would not speak 
through other persons or have their 
statements contested by either side. 

Mario Amadeo, of Argentina, also 
supporting the United States, asked: 
“On the basis of what juridically valid 
reason does the representative of the 
Soviet Union believe that the Security 
Council should say that the Soviet 
Union is right and the United States 
wrong?” It would not be possible for 
the Council to take such a position, 
he said, any more than it would be 
possible immediately to accept the 
statement of the United States that 
the aircraft in question never flew 
over Soviet space, “though the United 
States did not ask the Council to do 
that.” Mr. Amadeo also endorsed the 
Italian draft. 

T. F. Tsiang, of China, said that on 
the whole his delegation would wish 
to follow the line of argument ad- 
vanced by Argentina. “I find the 
United States draft resolution to be in 
harmony with the legal practice of 
civilized nations as well as in harmony 
with the principles of the Charter,” 
he said. “I likewise support the draft 
resolution submitted by the represen- 
tative of Italy. In speaking of the 
survivors of the incident, he referred 


to what he called Christian piety. It 
is not only Christian piety that calls 
for humane treatment of these offi- 
cers. It is the universal humane feel- 
ings of all mankind that would de- 
mand humane treatment for the sur- 
vivors.” 


Differing Versions 


Mongi Slim, of Tunisia, who also 
supported the United States draft, 
said that after careful consideration 
his delegation concluded that there 
was a serious difference regarding the 
alleged facts which formed the basis 
for the Soviet Union’s complaint. He 
added: “Indeed, if there is agreement 
between the two parties that a military 
reconnaissance aircraft type RB-47 
was shot down by Soviet Union air- 
craft on July 1, 1960, in the Barents 
Sea close to the Kola Peninsula, there 
is Open contradiction on the place 
where the plane was attacked, the 
zone which it had crossed near the 
Soviet Union territory and where it 
was going or would have gone had 
it not been shot down.” 

Confronted with a serious contra- 
diction of the facts, Mr. Slim doubted 
whether, in the present circumstances, 
he could consider that there had been 
a violation of Soviet airspace. The 
Security Council was not a court of 
justice handing down judgments. It 
was basically a political body estab- 
lished to maintain international peace 
and security. It was, however, cer- 
tainly obliged to base its judgment on 
incontestable facts if it was to place 
responsibility where it belonged. 

Sir Claude Corea, of Ceylon, after 
reviewing the conflicting versions of 
the incident, said, “the question, there- 
fore, simply is, where was the air- 
craft? I regret to say the answer 
echoes ‘Where.’” Because the United 
States draft did not pronounce any 
judgment nor invite the Council to 
take any action on the merits of the 
question, and because it opened an 
opportunity to restore better relations 
between the two parties concerned by 
initiating an investigation in the 
course of which all facts could be 
submitted, Ceylon felt it was a wise 
proposal, especially as it contained 
no condemnatory clause. 

José A. Correa, of Ecuador, the 
Council President, felt that the Coun- 
cil would be acting hastily if it at- 
tempted to reach a final conclusion at 
the present stage of its deliberations. 
He proposed this addition to the 
United States draft: “Requests the 
parties concerned to report to the 
Security Council as appropriate on 
the steps taken to carry out this 
resolution.” In that way, the Council 
would evidence its authority and 
would show with what seriousness it 
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had undertaken a study of the case, 
Mr. Correa declared. 


Flights Are Linked 


Bohdan Lewandowski, of Poland, 
supported the Soviet charge and 
linked the flight of the RB-47 with 
that of the U-2. None of the facts 
showing the identical character, cir- 
cumstances and actual execution of 
both flights had been contested, he 
said, with the exception of the charge 
that the RB-47 was brought down over 
Soviet territory. “The United States 
stolidly denies the proof presented by 
the Soviet Union that the RB-47 vio- 
lated the state borders of the USSR, 
flew in the direction of Archangel at 
a speed of 600 miles an hour and, 
after refusing to obey the signals of 
a Soviet fighter plane, was shot down 
in the airspace of the USSR. On this 
denial alone the United States rests 
its defence,” Mr. Lewandowski said. 
He noted that there had been no 
proof of any single fact which could 
undermine the existing evidence that 
the RB-47 did intrude into the Soviet 
Union’s airspace. “After all, the United 
States delegation should not expect 
everyone to be satisfied with a simple 
rejection of all evidence and baseless 
denial of the most important fact, 
namely, that the RB-47 was caught 
and shot down in Soviet airspace,” 
Mr. Lewandowski asserted. 

He said that the United States draft 
resolution proposed to send the whole 
case now under discussion in the Se- 
curity Council to another United Na- 
tions body or to create an investigat- 
ing organ, “when the fact is that all 
the evidence necessary to prove the 
responsibility of the United States in 
this case has already been presented. 
This is a clear attempt to sidetrack 
and to defer the whole problem sine 
die and we cannot subscribe to it,” 
Mr. Lewandowski declared. 

Mr. Kuznetsov, commenting further 
on the United States draft resolution, 
said that the International Court of 
Justice was not competent to consider 
the question because the question did 
not concern any difference of views 
between the two countries but was 
one of aggression. As for the Italian 
draft resolution, he did not feel it 
pursued any humanitarian purpose. It 
was aimed at diverting attention from 
the necessity to condemn the organ- 
izers of the aggressive actions. More- 
over, it was directly aimed at inter- 
fering in the internal affairs of the 
Soviet Union and with the normal 
processes of justice which were being 
carried out “in regard to the two 
crew members, McKone and Olm- 
Stead, of the RB-47 aircraft which 
committed an aggressive incursion 
into the airspace of the Soviet Union 
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for espionage purposes.” When the ex- 
amination of their cases had been 
completed, they would appear before 
a Soviet tribunal. This represented an 
implementation of the sovereign rights 
of the Soviet Union, “in which no in- 
terference by any outside organization 
will be tolerated.” 

With regard to any possible appli- 
cations by members of the families of 
the surviving crew members of the 
RB-47, such applications would, he 
said, be considered by the appropriate 
Soviet authorities and decisions would 
be made in accordance with Soviet 
laws. 

Mr. Lodge, in a further interven- 
tion, charged that Soviet ships and 
aircraft came close to United States 
borders on intelligence-gathering mis- 
sions. Mr. Kuznetsov denied that any 
Soviet aircraft had intruded into 
American territory. 


The Voting 


The Council subsequently voted on 
the three draft resolutions, none of 
which was adopted. The USSR draft 
was rejected by a vote of two in favor 
(USSR and Poland) and nine against 
(Argentina, Ceylon, China, Ecuador, 
France, Italy, Tunisia, United King- 
dom and the United States). 

In the vote on the United States 
draft, which incorporated the Ecua- 
dorian amendment, the nine members 
voting in favor were those who had 


opposed the Soviet proposal. Nega- 
tive votes were cast by the USSR and 
Poland. The Chairman announced 
that since one of the permanent mem- 
bers of the Council had voted against 
the United States draft, it was not 
adopted. A similar result and align- 
ment of votes followed the balloting 
on the Italian proposal. 

Concluding statements were then 
made by the representatives of the 
United States and the USSR. In re- 
jecting an impartial inquiry, Mr. 
Lodge said, the Soviet Union had 
placed itself in an “absolutely impossi- 
ble position” which would not pass 
unnoticed throughout the world. Had 
the Soviet Union believed in its own 
charge, it would have welcomed an 
investigation. 

Mr. Kuznetsov regretted that the 
Council had not taken appropriate 
measures to condemn the aggressive 
acts of the United States Air Force 
against the Soviet Union. In placing 
the question before the Security Coun- 
cil, his delegation had been guided by 
the consideration that the world situa- 
tion made it necessary to stop such 
provocative acts. The Soviet Union 
had always followed and would con- 
tinue to follow a policy of peace and 
friendship for all. 

Mr. Kuznetsov added that any step 
directed toward allowing governments 
to find or to seek ways of settling world 
problems would receive the warmest 
support from the Soviet Union. 





Cuba Charges 


(Continued from page 33) 


joyed a dominating influence in OAS 
and would be able there to liquidate 
the Cuban situation as it wished. 

Mr. Lodge, however, and other 
representatives who supported him 
held that the regional forum was the 
correct one in the first instance, both 
because this was prescribed in the 
Charters of the United Nations and 
oas and because the situation was un- 
der consideration in OAs. 

The accuracy of that point, which 
was stated in the draft resolution, 
was denied by Dr. Roa and Mr. 
Sobolev. The Cuban Foreign Minister 
said that his Government had ap- 
pealed to the United Nations and not 
to the Organization of American 
States. The Soviet representative said 
oas had apparently taken a decision 
to consider some question, but not 
the question brought to the Council by 
Cuba. 

In support of leaving the matter to 
preliminary consideration in OAS, 
other representatives stressed that 


such a course involved no replacing 
of the United Nations and no diminu- 
tion of the Council’s powers. 

Sir Claude Corea, of Ceylon, said 
that regional recourse at this stage 
should be viewed only as an inter- 
ruption of the Council’s debate, and 
not in any sense as an attempt to 
deny to Cuba the right to have her 
case fully discussed in the Council. 
He added that it was an interruption 
for a purpose—the purpose of re- 
creating the understanding and good 
will which had prevailed between the 
United States and Cuba in the past. 

The Argentine-Ecuadorian draft 
resolution was adopted by a vote of 
nine to none, with two abstentions, 
and the Soviet amendments were re- 
jected by a vote of two to eight, with 
one abstention. (For the texts and de- 
tails of the voting, see page 33.) 

Mongi Slim, of Tunisia, explained 
that he had abstained on the Soviet 
amendments because, although he felt 
they completely reversed the meaning 
of the draft resolution, he neverthe- 
less could not vote against them be- 
cause he considered that the Security 
Council was seized of the question, 
and continued so. 
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TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 
and NEW GUINEA 


administering authority 


invited to set early 


intermediate targets and dates 


in territory’s progress to independence 


7 Trusteeship Council in its rec- 
ommendations and conclusions on 
the trust territory of New Guinea, 
adopted at its recent session which 
ended on June 30, invited Australia, 
as the administering authority, to for- 
mulate early successive intermediate 
targets and dates in the fields of poli- 
tical, economic, social and educational 
development in the territory so as to 
create, as soon as possible, favorable 
conditions for its attainment of self- 
government or independence. 

This invitation, as pointed out in 
the recommendation, follows from a 
resolution of the General Assembly 
last year which invited the administer- 
ing authorities of all trust territories to 
formulate such targets and dates 

The Council recognized the difficul- 
ties of the task faced by the admin- 
istering authority in New Guinea on 
account of geographical and other 
circumstances and expressed apprecia- 
tion of the administration’s work and 
of the progress achieved thus far in 
economic, social and political advance- 
ment. “While a good measure of prog- 
ress has been achieved in all these 
fields,” the Council said, “a great deal 
remains to be accomplished.” It em- 
phasized particularly that it was con- 
scious—as it believed the administer- 
ing authority was also—that the rate 
of progress in the political field should 
be accelerated. (For the recommenda- 
tions and conclusions in detail, see 
page 45.) 

The trust territory covers approxi- 
mately 93,000 square miles, consisting 
of the northeastern part of the Island 
of New Guinea and numerous other 
islands, including New Britain, New 
Ireland and Manus in the Bismarck 
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Archipelago, and Bougainville in the 
Solomon Islands. The total enumer- 
ated indigenous population of 1,282,- 
639, and an additional estimated 78,- 
000, are divided by considerable cul- 
tural and linguistic differences and do 
not at the moment have any uniform 
official name. They live among rugged 
mountains, rain ‘forests, extensive 
grasslands and swamps and marshes. 
The land is dominated by monsoon 
conditions, and most areas have more 
than 100 inches of rain a year. Tem- 
peratures and humidity are uniformly 
high. 

The territory was first entered by 
Europeans in the sixteenth century, but 
those early explorers were discouraged 
by its rough topography and swamps, 
so the area was left very much alone. 
Its isolation ended, however, in the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century, 
largely because the need of European 
industries for coconut oil provided an 
outlet for the first time for one of 
New Guinea’s natural products. 

In the 1870’s a German trading 
firm, the largest operating in the Pa- 
cific, began trading for copra in the 
New Guinea Islands. In 1884 Ger- 
many formally took possession of 
what is now the trust territory, though 
administration was in the hands of a 
chartered company until 1899 when 
the German Imperial Government as- 
sumed control. 

Australian troops occupied the ter- 
ritory in 1914, and in 1920 the League 
of Nations conferred a mandate on 
the Australian Government to ad- 
minister it. During the Second World 
War the territory was occupied by 
the Japanese. 

Australian administration was re- 


stored from 1945, leading to the trus- 
teeship agreement approved by the 
United Nations General Assembly on 
December 13, 1946. By the Papua 
and New Guinea Act 1949-1957, 
Australia approved the placing of 
New Guinea under the international 
trusteeship system and provided for 
government of the territory in an ad- 
ministrative union with the territory 
of Papua. A Legislative Council for 
the two territories was established at 
Port Moresby in Papua in 1951. 


Administration’s Review 


In introducing the report of the 
administering authority on May 6, 
the special representative of Australia, 
J. H. Jones, said that his country had 
accepted as a national responsibility 
the task of promoting the well-being 
of the people of New Guinea and of 
bringing them, by progressive stages, 
to the point where they would not 
only enjoy a vastly improved standard 
of living but would also be able to 
manage their own affairs. 

Mr. Jones said that one of the 
most important recent developments 
in the territory had been the intro- 
duction of income tax. The tax ap- 
peared to be working satisfactorily, 
but, he added, controversies over taxa- 
tion had culminated in a challenge 
to the courts on the validity of the 
existence of the Legislative Council 
of Papua and New Guinea. The 
special representative said that vari- 
ous proposals for changes in the Leg- 
islative Council had been under close 
consideration for some time, but, be- 
cause of the court action, and for 
that reason alone, the administering 
authority was unable at this time to 
make final and precise statements 
about the future of the Legislative 
Council. 

In regard to international and re- 
gional relations of the territory, Mr. 
Jones said that cooperation with the 
United Nations, the specialized agen- 
cies, the South Pacific Commission 
and the administration of Netherlands 
New Guinea continued. 

Of the territory’s 93,000 square 
miles, 78,745 were under full admin- 
istration control, an increase of 550 
square miles during the year under 
review. Another 6,640 square miles 
were under administration influence, 
2,595 were under partial administra- 
tion influence, and 5,020, thinly popu- 
lated by nomadic groups, were classi- 
fied as “penetrated by patrols.” The 
special representative, in this regard, 
pointed out that the country was 
mountainous and densely forested, 
presenting great difficulty of access. 

Good progress continued to be 
made in the field of political develop- 
ment at local government level, the 
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special representative said. Three new 
councils, representing 148 villages 
with a population of 21,609, had been 
proclaimed during the year. Councils 
proclaimed now totalled 18, repre- 
senting 697 villages with a population 
of 119,532. Preliminary surveys to- 
ward establishing more councils had 
been made in a number of districts. 

The special representative added: 
“These local government councils are 
making a substantial contribution to- 
ward the provision of their own pub- 
lic services and are playing a very real 
part in the administration of their 
affairs.” In this respect he told the 
Council that a conference of local 
government councils had been held 
in 1959 and had dealt with 33 agenda 
items covering a wide field, including 
health, education, land tenure, road 
maintenance, marriage matters, law 
and order and council administration. 

Turning to the public service, Mr. 
Jones said that the reorganization and 
general consolidation of the territorial 
administration had continued. He said 
that in the field of public finance ex- 
penditure of A£2,308,245 ($5,170,- 
468) was up 7.4 per cent, and educa- 
tional expenditure of A£1,167,656 
($2,615,549) was up 20.8 per cent. 
The missions in the territory had spent 
an additional A£105,486 ($236,- 
288) on health services and A£ 432,- 
534 ($968, 876) on education. 

The special representative said the 
territory’s internal revenue had risen 
from A£2,926,026 ($6,554,298) to 
A£3,555,373 ($7,964,035), and 


Australia had granted A£6,706,313 
($15,022,141) toward the territorial 
budget. 

Mr. Jones explained to the Council 
the new income tax and said that the 
primary aim was not to increase the 
total burden of taxation but to redis- 
tribute it in a more equitable manner 
among individual taxpayers and in- 
dustries, while providing inducements 
for the development of mining and 
agricultural industries. He said that 
customs duties and taxes on exports 
had reached near saturation and had 
increased costs of both production 
and living. The new income tax, he 
said, fell only on those earning an 
income and was broadly in accord- 
ance with their capacity to pay. He 
emphasized that most of the indige- 
nous population would be exempt 
from the new taxes because of liberal 
concessional deductions and statutory 
exemptions. 

Mr. Jones added that the indige- 
nous population would still be liable 
to personal taxation: this tax, which 
could be offset against income taxa- 
tion, would be raised almost wholly 
from the indigenous population. The 
special representative considered that 
this would represent at the present 
stage of development an appropriate 
contribution, but he emphasized that 
personal taxation would be levied 
only in areas of significant economic 
activity where there was a cash in- 
come. The tax varied between ten 
shillings and a maximum of two 
pounds ($1.12 to $4.48) a year. 


New Guineans assemble at Baiyer River, in the Western High- 
lands District, to greet the 1959 United Nations Visiting Mission. 
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In regard to trade, Mr. Jones said 
that “the steady improvement in the 
economic position has continued.” He 
cited a 32 per cent overall increase 
in exports in the past year, and a large 
increase in the value of exports of 
coconut products. 

In connection with land tenure, the 
special representative explained, the 
basic principle that the administering 
authority had always followed was 
respect for indigenous landownership, 
but because of the complexity of the 
problem it would take literally gen- 
erations before all landownership 
could be registered. He added that 
acquisition of land was possible only 
when the indigenous owners were 
willing to sell and when the land was 
not required by them. 

Mr. Jones then discussed agricul- 
tural progress and said that the ad- 
ministering authority gave high pri- 
ority to advancing indigenous agricul- 
ture in order to improve food supplies, 
stimulate more efficient use of village 
land and increase production of cash 
crops. A new agricultural plan, he 
said, called for increased recruitment 
to the Division of Agricultural Ex- 
tension so that there would be one 
indigenous agricultural assistant for 
each 5,000 of the rural population. 

In particular fields of agricultural 
development, Mr. Jones said there 
had been a marked upward trend in 
coconut planting by indigenes; cocoa 
bean exports were up 64 per cent; 
and coffee bean exports up 150 per 
cent. He said that practically all the 
rice in the territory was grown by 
indigenous farmers, but there had 
been a continued decline in com- 
mercial cultivation because of the 
more attractive returns from other 
crops. However, he added, increasing 
quantities of rice were being grown 
in village gardens for local consump- 
tion. 

Mr. Jones said that there was in- 
creased emphasis on agricultural train- 
ing in schools, an expansion of co- 
operatives, and greater concentration 
of timber production and forestry 
training. In regard to mineral develop- 
ment, he said that geological surveys 
were being intensified, and there were 
development loans for indigenous 
miners. 


The special representative told the 
Council that expenditure during the 
year on new works and capital pur- 
chases had totalled A£2,556,820 
($5,727,276). Turning to labor condi- 
tions, he said that new legislation 
would be introduced in the next few 
months, and an inquiry into the pres- 
ent wage scales was under way. Spe- 
cifications for a training ship for sea- 
men were being prepared. 

In the field of social welfare, Mr. 
Jones said that special attention was 
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being given to the education and ad- 
vancement of women, and 50 wo- 
men’s clubs had been established. 
Progress in public health included the 
completion of a 316-bed general hos- 
pital, a 450-bed tuberculosis hospital 
and two new district hospitals. 
Malaria remained the most wide- 
spread disease in the territory, and its 
control was receiving a high degree of 
priority, Mr. Jones continued. Spray- 
ing had begun in certain areas, and 
it was estimated that by the end of 
1959 nearly 80,000 of the indigenous 
population were living in protected 
areas. Because of the large area in- 
volved, it was not expected that mal- 
aria could be eradicated before 1972. 
Other progress in public health out- 
lined by Mr. Jones included the ex- 
amination of 73,000 persons for tu- 
berculosis, establishment of a free 
preventative dental service for all 
school children up to the age of 14, 


and the training of indigenous medical 
and nursing staff. Mission medical in- 
stitutions included 67 hospitals, 304 
medical aid posts and 63 welfare 
clinics. 

He told the Council that, under a 
new policy, prisoners would be trained 
in such fields as agriculture while in 
detention so that they could make a 
contribution to the community. 

In regard to education, Mr. Jones 
recalled that a technical training cen- 
tre had been built at Rabaul, and he 
described the progress being made in 
building a new secondary school and 
four intermediate schools. He said the 
administration was increasing the su- 
pervisory and inspectorate staff. Of 
the mission schools in the territory, 
364 were “registered” (that is, their 
standard was such that they received 
a full grant-in-aid), while 2,413 were 
in the “exempt” category. There were 
33 local government council schools. 


GENERAL DEBATE 


After questioning the representa- 
tive of Australia and the special rep- 
resentative on conditions in New 
Guinea, the Trusteeship Council be- 
gan its general debate on May 16. 
The following questions were among 
those most mentioned by the repre- 
sentatives: cultural diversity of the 


territory, penetration, multiplicity of 
missions, challenge to the validity of 
the Legislative Council, taxation, po- 


litical representation, increasing in- 
digenous representation in the public 
service, economic development, edu- 
cation, malaria eradication, legislation 
that may be discriminatory and the 
setting of intermediate target dates in 
all fields. 

Regarding the cultural diversity of 
the territory, Rafik Asha, of the 
United Arab Republic, said that in 
view of the numerous problems of 
difficult communications, linguistic and 
cultural diversity, widely differing 
levels of social advancement and the 
existence of areas not yet brought 
under administration control the proc- 
esss of preparing New Guinea for 
self-government and _ independence 
would take much longer than in the 
case of other territories. 

In this regard he believed that the 
most pressing need was the comple- 
tion of penetration of the hinterland. 
He was pleased that the administra- 
tion was training officers in this task, 
and, while agreeing that opening up 
new areas should not be allowed to 
interfere with the proper development 
of areas already under control, he 
urged that a detailed timetable of 
penetration be submitted in 1961 and 
that additional staff and funds be 
provided. 
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M. Rasgotra, of India, also refer- 
red to the problem of penetration, 
as did L. J. Watt, of New Zealand; 
Michel de Camaret, of France; Carlos 
Salamanca, of Bolivia; Chiping H. C. 
Kiang, of China; Sir Andrew Cohen, 
of the United Kingdom; Valentin 
Oberemko, of the USSR; and Erik 
Bal, of Belgium. Several representa- 
tives also spoke of the related prob- 
lem of communications and of finding 
a name for the indigenous inhabitants 
of the territory. 

Mr. Rasgotra said that at the pres- 
ent rate of progress it would take 
another 30 years to bring the entire 
territory under full control, and it 
was therefore “imperative that the 
rate of progress should be at least 
trebled.” Mr. Rasgotra urged that the 
administering authority avail itself of 
United Nations facilities to train in- 
digenous staff in this work. 

Noting also that in the year under 
review only 73 miles of new roads 
had been constructed, he regarded the 
rate of road building as too slow. Al- 
though air transport breaks down bar- 
riers, road building is of the utmost 
importance in opening up remote 
areas, he pointed out. Similar remarks 
were made by Dr. Pacifico Montero 
de Vargas, of Paraguay. 

Mr. Watt, referring to the difficul- 
ties faced in New Guinea, considered 
it still relevant to recall that only 30 
years ago the discovery of a highland 
pass had opened up a broad valley 
containing half a million people whose 
existence had not even been suspected. 
He thought that New Guinea, left to 
itself, might well have taken several 
centuries to attain the objectives out- 
lined in the United Nations Charter. 


The representative of New Zealand 
did not think that progress in extend- 
ing control over the remaining 14,000 
square miles in the territory could be 
very fast. The administering authority, 
he said, was not jeopardizing its 
achievements in the broad fields of 
administration and development for 
the sake of opening up new areas, 

Mr. Kiang regarded the extension 
of control as being largely dependent 
on funds and personnel. Areas under 
the administration must not suffer 
from the transfer of officials to re- 
cently opened areas, he said. Sir 
Andrew Cohen noted that an addi- 
tional administrative problem had 
been war devastation, and he regarded 
recent developments in the highlands 
as “particularly remarkable.” 

Dr. Montero de Vargas shared the 
view of the representative of Burma 
that the finding of a name for the 
people of the territory is most neces- 
sary to strengthen their political and 
social awareness. Although the special 
representative had said that the inha- 
bitants of New Guinea had not ex- 
pressed any concern over the matter, 
he urged the administering authority 
to make an effort in this regard. 

Dr. Montero de Vargas regarded 
progress in the general field of po- 
litical development as solid, but he 
thought speedier progress could have 
been made. He was concerned that 
there were still no political parties in 
New Guinea, but noted with satisfac- 
tion that there were now 500 local 
councils, which he interpreted to mean 
that there were people able to assume 
positions dealing with local matters. 

He did not regard representation of 
the missions in the Legislative Council 
as appropriate and agreed with the 
representative of India, who, referring 
to representatives “of the administra- 
tion, of the Australian and other 
European communities residing in the 
territory, and of a small group of 
alien missionaries,” had called that 
body “a mockery of the democratic 
principle underlying a legislative 
council.” 

Mr. Rasgotra noted the success of 
the administration in developing local 
government councils, but said the 
policy’in developing area and regional 
councils appeared to be one of undue 
caution. He regarded as completely 
outmoded the denial of suffrage rights 
to the indigenous population in regard 
to the Legislative Council. 

Similar views on the necessity to 
widen the franchise and to extend in- 
digenous representation on political 
bodies were expressed by U Tin 
Maung, of Burma, and by Mr. Sala- 
manca, of Bolivia. 

Speaking for the USSR, Mr. Ober- 
emko regarded the people of the 
territory as being politically without 
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A member of the Legislative Council talks to Eastern High- 
landers who have been constructing a road in their area. 


rights and said that real authority was 
vested in Australian officials. He re- 
called that in the regional councils 
there were 80 European members and 
17 indigenous members, representing 
about one and a half million in- 
digenes and about 15,000 Europeans. 
He considered that there was “almost 
complete lack of any progress in the 
political field’ because the administer- 
ing authority had been carrying out 
in New Guinea “a typical colonial 
policy, relegating to oblivion the re- 
quirements of the Charter and those 
of the trusteeship agreement,” proof of 
which he said was the complete merg- 
er of the territory with the neighbor- 
ing Australian colony of Papua. Until 
that merger was discontinued, he de- 
clared, it was impossible to speak 
seriously of development within the 
terms of the United Nations Charter, 
for, he said, the administering author- 
ity does not intend to give independ- 
ence to Papua. 

Mr. Maung was also of the opin- 
ion that the administrative union be- 
tween New Guinea and Papua was 
hampering the development of a New 
Guinean public service. He did not 
feel that the setting up of four new 
local government councils was any 
great progress in view of the size of 
the territory, and he thought that the 
administration was not showing any 
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great alacrity to encourage the polliti- 
cal awakening of the inhabitants by 
increasing the number of councils in 
the areas where they had asked for 
them. 

Mr. de Camaret emphasized that 
the Australian administration should 
be encouraged not to lose sight of 
the fact that, in underdeveloped coun- 
tries, social and economic develop- 
ment should be given priority over 
political advancement. He thought 
that the administering authority had 
done its best to promote steady polliti- 
cal development and had not been dis- 
couraged by a singularly thankless 
task. 

Sir Andrew Cohen believed that 
until the legislature was more widely 
representative of the people, it could 
not fulfill one of its more important 
purposes of political education or be a 
thorough channel for the views of the 
great mass of the people. He appre- 
ciated the difficulties of language and 
inexperience but, he observed: “One 
cannot learn to play the fiddle except 
by playing the fiddle.” 

In the economic field, Mr. Asha 
urged the administering authority 
to avail itself of assistance from 
the United Nations technical assist- 
ance programs. He also said that a 
comprehensive development plan 
should be drawn up for the territory. 


Mr. Rasgotra noted that to cover 
the growing needs of the territory 
the administering authority “had gen- 
erously increased” its non-repayable 
grant to a little over A£6 million 
($13,440,860) in the year under re- 
view. The representative of India 
thought that the agricultural policy 
had shown good results, but he felt 
that cultivation of sugar and the es- 
tablishment of a sugar industry of- 
fered attractive possibilities. He also. 
thought that importation of soap 
showed a waste of resources in view 
of the territory’s copra supply. Mr. 
Rasgotra urged, as did Mr. Kiang, 
that indigenous producers be repre- 
sented on the Copra Stabilization 
Fund Board. 

Mr. Watt was impressed by the 
progress in agriculture, especially in 
cocoa and coffee. So was Mr. Maung, 
who asked for greater emphasis on 
rice, tea and sugar cultivation and 
urged the establishment of short-term 
and long-term planning in the eco- 
nomic field. Mr. Maung said that as 
the indigenous inhabitants had not 
yet participated in commerical under- 
takings, a strong cooperative move- 
ment should be launched. 

Mr. Oberemko also urged the draw- 
ing up of a comprehensive economic 
plan in the interests of the indigenous 
population, not of the metropolitan 
country and the foreign companies. 
He thought such a plan would make 
it possible to change the existing ori- 
entation in the economic activities of 
the administering authority, which, he 
said, was ensuring for itself, within 
the trust territory, sources of cheap 
raw materials as well as a market for 
the sale of some of its goods. 


Land Matters 


Land tenure was a matter men- 
tioned by most representatives. Mr. 
Rasgotra welcomed the outline of poli- 
cy the special representative had given 
the Council and looked forward to 
receiving more detailed information. 
In the absence of a general survey of 
available land resources or of any 
scientific estimate of population 
growth, it was unrealistic to say there 
was no land shortage, he thought. 
Thus, in the light of prevailing cir- 
cumstances, further alienation of land 
on leasehold or on any other basis 
should cease. He regarded 99 years 
as too long a period for leases and 
recommended 20 or 25 years as the 
maximum. The fact that there was 
no indigenous representation on the 
Land Development Board had caused 
dismay to his delegation. 

Mr. de Camaret regarded land leg- 
islation as a basic problem. While he 
noted that it had been impossible to 
bring about any radical changes in 
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indigenous concepts with regard to 
land in order to adapt them to the 
modern world, he hoped the admin- 
istration would be able to provide 
constructive solutions. 

Mr. Maung appreciated the efforts 
made to evolve a land tenure policy 
designed to safeguard the rights of 
the indigenous population, but he 
could not accept the view that there 
was no land shortage. He anticipated 
an actue situation in this regard in 
the future. 

Vittorio Ivella, of Italy, thought 
that the land tenure problem might 
become a thorny one in the future, 
and R. Austin Acly, of the United 
States, considered that the admin- 
istration was following a wise policy 
in not giving non-indigenous people 
permanent title to land. He also re- 
garded the acquisition of land by the 
administering authority as a  far- 
sighted measure to prepare for the 
people’s future. 

Mr. Salamanca stressed that there 
were as yet no definite legal provi- 
sions governing the: system of land 
tenure. He said that ownership was 
recognized in a general way, but of 
58 million acres of non-alienated land, 
only 500,000 were covered by recog- 
nized title-deeds. Mr. Kiang thought 
the time had come when the admin- 
istration should try to persuade the 
indigenous inhabitants to accept a 


system of registered individual title. 
The representative of the United 
Kingdom said it was clear there was 


no existing general land shortage, 
though he thought a shortage might 
appear in certain areas with the intro- 
duction of cash crops. It was also 
clear that the administering authority 
was conscious of the situation and 
was taking measures to deal with it. 
In regard to land alienation, Sir An- 
drew said the administration’s policy 
was one of caution which took into 
account the known needs of the New 
Guineans, now and in the future. He 
could not support any recommenda- 
tion suggesting that there should be 
no further land alienation, and he 
did not regard 99-year leases as nec- 
essarily too long. He urged utmost 
caution concerning land registration, 
for he regarded land matters as the 
most explosive with which an admin- 
istering authority has to deal. 

Mr. Bal thought that in the field 
of land policy the administration was 
inspired by the concern of guarantee- 
ing to the indigenous population those 
lands needed for the development of 
indigenous agriculture; the steps taken 
had removed any fear that the admin- 
istration would confine the people to 
a subsistence level. 

Taxation and wage levels were 
other points considered in the eco- 
nomic field, with several delegates ex- 
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pressing concern over the challenge 
to the validity of the Legislative 
Council. 

Mr. Rasgotra thought that the ad- 
ministration might consider increased 
import duties, for most imports, he 
said, were of the luxury variety. He 
regarded the system of personal tax, 
irrespective of incomes, as unsatisfac- 
tory and obsolete. 

Mr. de Camaret believed that the 
introduction of income tax would pro- 
vide a more regular source of income, 
and Mr. Kiang thought that the legal 
controversy had demonstrated the 
urgent need to take a decision on 
indigenous membership of the Legis- 
lative Council. Mr. Oberemko con- 
tended that the already difficult situ- 
ation of the indigenous population 
was worsened by the “unfair” tax 
policy of the administration. He said 
the per capita tax should be abolished. 

Mr. Asha awaited with interest the 
findings of the inquiry into wage 
scales initiated by the new Native Em- 
ployment Board because he regarded 
the present scale of 300 to 350 Au- 
stralian shillings a year ($33.60 to 
$38.64) as inadequate. Mr. Maung 
hoped that the two indigenous repre- 
sentatives on the Board would be able 
to convince the administration that 
the wage scales were extremely low 
in view of the increased cost of living 
and the need to raise the social stand- 
ard of the people. Mr. Kiang was en- 
couraged by the initiation of an en- 
quiry into wage rates and hoped it 
would lead to a substantial increase in 
the minimum wage which he regarded 
as being “certainly too low.” 

Mr. Oberemko said that the over- 
whelming majority of the indigenous 
inhabitants continued to live in dire 
poverty and received miserly wages 
for their labor. Plantation workers, 
for instance, received approximately 
28 Australian shillings ($2.69) a 
month, or less than one shilling (11 
cents) a day. 


Problem of Education 


Mr. Rasgotra devoted much of his 
speech to developments in education. 
In New Guinea, perhaps more than in 
any other territory, he said, economic 
and social advancement was wholly 
dependent on progress in education. 
He regarded the situation in primary 
education as still unsatisfactory, for 
while 125,000 of the territory's esti- 
mated 200,000 children of school age 
were enrolled in primary schools, it 
appeared that only about 1,000 would 
complete sufficient schooling to qual- 
ify for secondary education. 

Assuming that there should be at 
least three teachers to a school, he 
said, a force of 5,000 additional teach- 


ers was needed. He was unable to 
understand the administering author- 
ity’s unwillingness to set target dates 
for the fulfilment of its five-year plan 
of educational development as recom- 
mended by the Council. 

On the question of training for the 
public service, the representative of 
India urged better facilities to enable 
personnel to move into the superior 
grades, which he said at the moment 
continued to be manned exclusively 
by expatriates. 

Mr. Watt found the problem of 
providing even a minimum of educa- 
tional services immensely complicated, 
and he was glad to pay tribute to the 
administration’s continued attack on 
it. Although he realized that funds 
were limited, he hoped that the ad- 
ministration would be able to increase 
its educational program, and _ he 
stressed the need to give even further 
emphasis to secondary education so as 
to produce more teachers for the 
primary schools. 

Mr. Maung asked for a stricter con- 
trol of the missionary schools. Mr. 
Acly regarded the program of primary 
education now being carried out as 
“vast”; and Mr. Kiang thought the 
increasing importance that the ad- 
ministration attached to the develop- 
ment of educational facilities was a 
source of satisfaction. Mr. Kiang 
urged the missions to pool their re- 
sources so that all mission schools 
would have all the primary grades 
rather than just one or two. 

In the view of Sir Andrew Cohen, 
great efforts had been made in educa- 
tion, and the foundations of the pri- 
mary school system were firmly laid. 
He hoped, however, that the extreme- 
ly small school population would 
steadily increase. He thought the train- 
ing of New Guineans for the higher 
positions in the civil service was still 
in its early stages. Experience had 
suggested that action in this field 
should be as swift as possible and that 
special measures should be taken to 
train the necessary personnel. Sir An- 
drew also suggested that special train- 
ing in language and parliamentary 
procedure be given to selected New 
Guineans 

Mr. Oberemko regarded the situa- 
tion in the educational field as par- 
ticularly intolerable. He said that after 
40 years of Australian administration 
about 90 per cent of the population 
remained illiterate. The Soviet repre- 
sentative said that there were only 455 
teachers in administration schools, 
whereas primary education would re- 
quire at least 1,000 European teachers 
and 10,000 from among the indigen- 
ous inhabitants themselves. He said 
there was only one secondary school 
set up by the administration, and even 
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that did not give full intermediate 
education: the indigenous pupils there 
had dropped from 64 in 1958 to the 
present 30. 

The representative of Paraguay at- 
tached great importance to an intensi- 
fication of education, and he regarded 
the number of teachers available as a 
matter of considerable concern. Dis- 
turbed about the condition of second- 
ary education, he urged a secondary- 
school building program. 

In the social field, Mr. Asha, of the 
United Arab Republic, welcomed the 
intention of the administering author- 
ity to submit an interim report next 
year on the removal of discriminatory 
clauses from various ordinances. Such 
a report, he thought, would in all 
probability remove many of the 
doubts in the minds of Council repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. Rasgotra said that much of the 
information on social welfare gave 
satisfaction. The women of the terri- 
tory seemed to be taking an increasing 
interest and share in the life of the 
community, but they should be en- 
couraged to enroll in much larger 
numbers as electors and to seek mem- 
bership of local government councils. 
Mr. Rasgotra was concerned about 
the multiplicity of missions and the 
confusion of mind which he said had 
resulted. Expressing similar views, Mr. 
Maung thought the administration 
would be well advised to invite trade 
union leaders to the territory to see 
whether it would not be possible to 
establish unions. 

Encouraging developments in the 
social field were noted by Mr. Acly, 
especially in regard to recreation cen- 
tres and women’s clubs. He was grati- 
fied that legislation was being re- 
viewed to eliminate discriminatory 
provisions. 


Public Health 


Mr. Rasgotra thought that there 
had been important though limited 
successes in regard to public health, 
and he praised particularly the com- 
pletion of four new hospitals. He 
asked that greater attention be paid to 
the improvements of facilities pro- 
vided in mission hospitals, and he 
commended. to the administration cer- 
tain points made by the World Health 
Organization regarding the need to 
train an adequate number of health 
inspectors and the organization of a 
pilot health project in a selected area 
leading to the extension of rural health 
services. 

Mr. Maung was in general agree- 
ment with the administration’s public 
health policy, which continued to 
place emphasis on two fundamental 
principles, preventive services and de- 
centralization. He thought much was 
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being done in regard to malaria, but a 
greater effort was needed in combating 
pneumonia. Mr. Ivella, Mr. Acly and 
Mr. Kiang commended the work done 
in public health, while Mr. Oberemko 
regarded the situation as completely 
unsatisfactory, with an inadequate 
number of medical staff in the terri- 
tory and not enough attention paid to 
training indigenous personnel. 

Mr. Bal thought that the adminis- 
tration seemed to follow a_ policy 
whereby any extension of its authority 
in any given region was always fol- 
lowed by measures designed to safe- 
guard the interests of the inhabitants, 
starting first with matters relating to 
public health. Dr. Montero de Vargas 
hoped that the administration would 
urgently implement a plan to combat 
malnutrition and that the malaria 
campaign would be completed in less 
than 10 years. 

The setting of targets and dates in 
all fields was mentioned by several 
representatives. Mr. Asha appreciated 
the magnitude of the task faced by the 
administering authority but felt the 
time had come to set intermediate and 
final target dates for the attainment of 
self-government or independence. 

The representative of India said 
that unless plans in all fields were set, 
progress would be delayed through ill- 
coordination. He was confident that 
the administration would display its 
usual vision, boldness and flexibility in 
implementing the recommendations of 
General Assembly resolution 1413 
(XIV), which invites administering 
authorities to submit targets and dates 
in all fields toward the attainment of 
self-government or independence. 

Mr. Maung had absolute confidence 
in the administration’s ability to solve 
the many difficult problems of New 
Guinea and in its good intentions, but 
he found “very regrettable” the re- 
fusal to provide intermediate target 
dates as recommended by the Council 
on several occasions. 

In regard to the development of the 
territory, Mr. Ivella thought it was 
more appropriate to speak of “pre- 
requisites for development” rather 
than development in the sense usually 
attributed to the word. Mr. Acly ex- 
pressed confidence in the administra- 
tion’s ability to advance the people 
toward the goals established by the 
Council in all fields. Mr. Salamanca 
said that the role of Australia was an 
important civilizing mission which 
was being accomplished slowly and 
with difficulty. He thought the results 
obtained so far were still very limited, 
and he said that until such time as 
precise immediate objectives had been 
established, doubts would continue to 
be entertained regarding the adminis- 
tration’s policy. 


Sir Andrew Cohen said that as yet 
there was no national consciousness, 
and he thought the Council should 
judge progress in the territory accord- 
ing to the solidity of the foundations 
built, rather than by the pace of such 
developments. 

Mr. Oberemko said there was inter- 
national pressure, and internal pres- 
sure, for the administering authority 
to set dates for political development. 
He asked why New Guinea should be’ 
an exception to the general rule in 
regard to the setting of targets and 
dates. 


Australia’s Reply 


After the general debate, the admin- 
istering authority made its reply on 
May 20. John D. L. Hood, the repre- 
sentative of Australia, said that his 
country believed in all sincerity that 
it had continued to advance the ob- 
ligations of the trusteeship system, 
and, although perhaps there had been 
no outstanding steps to report, the 
administration had succeeded in pro- 
moting a steady note of progress in 
New Guinea. 

The special representative, J. H. 
Jones, replying in detail to the obser- 
vations of the members of the Coun- 
cil, said that he had been impressed 
by the generally constructive approach, 
which would be of the greatest assist- 
ance to the administering authority. 
His country sought not only recogni- 
tion, where such recognition was due, 
but also the combined thinking of the 
Council in the inevitable difficulties 
which had to be faced in bringing a 
dependent. people to the objectives of 
the Charter. 

Those difficulties, Mr. Jones stated, 
could be met by the administering au- 
thority only through “the patient and 
selfless, lonely and often dangerous, 
dedication of men and women of 
great quality.” 

The special representative referred 
to the difficulties in administering the 
territory, including “its turbulent geo- 
graphy and topography; its variable 
and exacting climates; its multiplicity 
of languages; the isolation of its vari- 
ous human groups; its primitive lone- 
liness.” He then added that there was 
one other factor that perhaps had not 
been fully realized by Council mem- 
bers—“the primitive circumstances of 
the lives of so many of the indigenous 
people themselves.” 

Mr. Jones pointed out in this regard 
that the people of New Guinea had 
lived for many centuries—perhaps 
thousands of years—in an atmosphere 
of constant war, cultural isolation, 
wasting diseases, cannibalism, head- 
hunting, animism, fear, illiteracy and 
constant violence. Such conditions had 
existed within the lifetime of the 
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great majority of New Guineans still 
living, and for some it still existed in 
some measure. 

In view of the lapses found even 
in modern civilization, he asked how 
such a people could be expected to 
attain properly accepted standards in 
all fields within one or two genera- 
tions. In the light of this question, Mr. 
Jones said, “it is not showing proper 
purpose and appreciation to pass 
judgment on the efforts of the ad- 
ministering authority in the terms 
which the distinguished representative 
of the Soviet Union has used.” 

Despite the conscientious and con- 
tinuing efforts of the administering au- 
thority to place all the relevant facts 
before the USSR representative, the 
latter could “find nothing of which to 
approve, nothing to commend,” and 
Mr. Jones suggested that in that man- 
ner he “destroys his own case and 
indeed renders valueless those criti- 
cisms he might justifiably have made.” 

In reply to specific observations by 
the representative of the Soviet Union, 
Mr. Jones said that suggestions that 
the native people were “subject to 
arbitrary action” completely ignored 
the whole body of law “which pro- 
tects the rights and persons of these 
people with a compassion and an un- 
derstanding which, because of their 
greater advancement, the administer- 
ing authority does not feel called up- 
on to exercise in the case of its own 
nationals.” 

The assertion that the administering 
authority was carrying out a typical 
colonial policy in New Guinea— 
“whatever that is,” observed Mr. 
Jones—was in fundamental contradic- 
tion, he said, to the view of the rep- 
resentative of Burma, who, while ex- 
pressing his full and proper right to 
be “occasionally very critical,” had 
generously referred to “the pioneering 
and humanitarian ideals and spirit for 
which Australia is well known 
throughout the world.” 

In reply to other remarks by the 
representative of the Soviet Union, 
Mr. Jones said that he had suggested 
a lack of understanding of the basic 
position of New Guinea “by distort- 
ing the words of the last visiting mis- 
sion and asserting that ‘the broad 
masses of the population of New 
Guinea are openly expressing their 
dissatisfaction with the policy of the 
administering authority.’” Not only 
was that not so, Mr. Jones com- 
mented, but, having regard to the 
isolation and inarticulateness of many 
of the people, “it just cannot be so.” 

The special representative also said 
that, in his remarks about “foreign 
companies and the Australian colonial- 
ists who are exploiting the natural re- 
sources of the territory,” the Soviet 
representative had “unfortunately re- 
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School in the Rabaul area of New Britain, in the trust territory of 
New Guinea, erected by a local council from its tax revenue. 


frained from referring to how very 
small the number is of Australian 
colonialists (so-called) in the territory 
or to specify any ways in which this 
alleged exploitation is taking place.” 

In reply to the Soviet representa- 
tive’s charge that the indigenous in- 
habitants were being “deprived” of at 
least a primary education, Mr. Jones 
said that no educational facilities ex- 
isted before the administering au- 
thority arrived, whereas now many 
thousands were being “provided” with 
an education. 

He then addressed his remarks to 
certain broad fields in which the 
criticism of some representatives had 
been “astray.” In the matter of land 
policy, he said, the root problem lay 
in the uncoordinated and, by modern 
standards, completely uneconomic past 
of an untutored people. 

Turning to problems of labor, Mr. 
Jones stressed the extensive enquiries 
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in regard to wage scales recently con- 
cluded by the Native Employment 
Board, which is representative of in- 
digenous as well as expatriate work- 
ers. Such scales, he added, had to be 
seen in regard to the conditions and 
standards of New Guinea; the general 
remarks in the Council had almost 
always referred to the minimum wage 
and stressed only the cash component 
of such a wage. 

On the question of penetration, Mr. 
Jones referred to the “balanced, 
thoughtful and _ constructive  criti- 
cisms” of the representative of the 
United Arab Republic. Penetration, 
which the administration agreed was 
a necessity, was sometimes dangerous, 
he said, but always rewarding, a sim- 
ple operation compared with the in- 
evitable rapid development of the 
whole fabric of civilization that fol- 
lowed. “Penetration” and “administra- 
tive development” could not be re- 
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Boys of the Malaguna Technical Training Centre make galvanized 
iron water tanks as members of the visiting mission watch. 
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garded as two distinct and separate 
processes, he added. 

The special representative referred 
to remarks made by the representa- 
tive of India concerning the missions 
and said that there had not been, and 
would not be, any abrogation of gov- 
ernment responsibility in regard to 
education; the alliance of administra- 
tion and mission efforts was aimed 
purely at developing as rapidly as 
possible the educational advancement 
of the native people. 

On the question of political de- 
velopment, he stated that local gov- 
ernment councils were the very basis 
of the attempt to build an orderly 
political system. Mr. Jones said that 
his country agreed with “the danger 
of the development of an illusion that 
if a man is given a vote, all other 
things will be added unto him; and 
that so long as he is taking part in 
political arguments, it does not matter 
if he loses everything else.” 

While recognizing this, the ad- 
ministering authority, he added, was 
most anxious that at the earliest 
proper time part of the necessary 
political advancement should be 
achieved through the exercise of uni- 
versal adult franchise. There was, 
however, a danger of imputing to the 
inhabitants of New Guinea a concern 
over this matter which they did not 
feel, “because at this moment they 
are concerned more vitally with the 
immediate matters of health, educa- 
tion and economic progress.” 

Mr. Jones said that the administra- 
tion agreed that, in the final analysis, 
all advancement depended on educa- 
tion, but he asked the Council to be 
“constantly aware of the extraordinary 
difficulties which exist.” Fundamental 
to this, he said, was the background 
of the people, and he referred to the 
diversity of languages and lack of 
teachers as particular problems. In- 
digenous teachers could not teach un- 
til they themselves had been taught, 
he emphasized. 

The special representative con- 
cluded, as he had in regard to Nauru, 
also under Australian administration 
(see UNITED NATIONS REVIEW for 
June 1960, page 48), by saying that he 
was not trying to make any particular 
debating point, but was asking the 
Council to give consideration to the 
“experience and idealistic purposes of 
the administering authority in similar 
measure as that authority gives con- 
sideration and respect to this Council.” 
Both, he said, “are working toward 
the great ends which have been ex- 
pressed by the United Nations.” 


Soviet Union's Reply 
After Mr. Jones’s statement, Mr. 
Oberemko exercised his right to reply. 
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He said that the special representa- 
tive had tried to say that only the 
Soviet Union had criticized conditions 
in New Guinea, when in fact many 
representatives this year, unlike last 
year, had been critical. 

The special representative, he said, 
had failed to refute the Soviet asser- 
tion that the indigenous people were 
subject to arbitrary action, and he 
cited press reports to support his con- 
tention that the territorial law was 
applied differently for murder, de- 
pending on whether an indigene or a 
settler was involved. 

Mr. Oberemko also said that the 
special representative had not refuted 
the assertions about the low wage 
scales in New Guinea and that even 
well-to-do Europeans in the Legisla- 
tive Council had criticized progress in 
the territory. He asked how an in- 
digenous worker could exist or support 
a family on the equivalent of about 
14 cents a day. He said that the ad- 
ministering authority had not imple- 
mented a Council recommendation 
that indigenous representation on the 
Legislative Council be increased from 
the present two members. 

Mr. Oberemko repeated his criti- 
cism about education and said that 


after 40 years of administration by 
Australia the administering authority 
still talked about the savagery of the 
people. This, he said, only bespoke the 
ineffectiveness of those administering 
the territory. If the Council were told 
that 100 new primary schools and 10 
new secondary schools had been set 
up, the Soviet delegation would be the 
first to applaud. 


Administering Authority's Reply 

Mr. Jones denied the Soviet allega- 
tion that the law was not applied 
equally in all cases between an in- 
digene and a settler and said the So- 
viet representative misconstrued the 
difference between murder and man- 
slaughter. In regard to statements by 
Europeans in the Legislative Council 
criticizing progress, Mr. Jones said 
others had praised the progress. 

The special representative stated 
that an indigenous worker could live 
on the cash component of the equiv- 
alent of 14 cents a day, for he also 
received free food and clothing; when 
a wife or child or both accompanied 
the worker to his place of employ- 
ment, they alo received food, wages 
and clothing. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


In adopting recommendations and 
conclusions regarding New Guinea, 
the Trusteeship Council stated that it 
recognized the difficulties of the task 
faced by the administering authority 
because of geographical and other cir- 
cumstances and expressed its apprecia- 
tion of the work done and the progress 
so far achieved. 

While a good measure of progress 
had been achieved in all fields, “a 
great deal yet remains to be accom- 
plished,” the Council said. It believed 
that the rate of progress, especially 
in the political field, should be ac- 
celerated and that United Nations 
specialized agencies and other inter- 
national bodies were in a position to 
render considerable assistance. 

The Council reiterated the hope that 
the administering authority would en- 
courage expressions of opinion among 
the indigenous inhabitants of the ter- 
ritory with a view to assisting in the 
early adoption of an official name for 
them. 

It reaffirmed the need to bring the 
whole of the territory under full ad- 
ministrative control at the fastest rate 
possible consistent with the good of 
the territory as a whole, and the need 
to recruit and train sufficient staff to 
enable this to be done without jeop- 
ardizing the essential development and 


sound administration of areas already 
under control. 

The Council hoped that the revised 
plan under consideration by the ad- 
ministering authority would aim at a 
rapid extension of administrative con- 
trol in the next few years. 

In the political field, the Council 
noted the absence of political organi- 
zations. It also noted the administering 
authority’s policy to encourage the de- 
velopment of political awareness 
among the indigenous inhabitants. It 
considered that the people of the ter- 
ritory were showing some political 
awareness and considerable organizing 
ability in the management of their 
affairs at the local government coun- 
cil level, and urged the administering 
authority to do all it can to encourage 
the development of political organiza- 
tions and a wider program in all fields 
of political activity. 

The Council regretted that the ad- 
ministering authority had not yet been 
able to increase indigenous member- 
ship in the Legislative Council, and 
again recommended that indigenous 
participation should be broadened. 

It recommended that elections to 
the Legislative Council should be ex- 
tended to indigenous inhabitants at 
the next available opportunity. It also 
considered that the official majority 
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in the Council should be progressively 
reduced and popular representation 
correspondingly increased. 

The Council questioned the ap- 
propriateness of granting representa- 
tion to religious missions, as such, in 
the Legislative Council and urged the 
administering authority to give special 
attention to the Council’s view. 

In the field of local government, the 
Council welcomed the establishment 
of three new local government coun- 
cils and recommended that the ad- 
ministering authority take energetic 
steps to establish councils with broader 
activities in the rest of the territory. 

The Council welcomed the initia- 
tive shown by five local councils in 
holding quarterly meetings to decide 
matters of common interest; noted 
with gratification the success of the 
recent conference of representatives 
from all councils; and hoped that this 
would lead to the holding of similar 
conferences at regular intervals. It 
also hoped that the administering au- 
thority would give early effect to as 
many as possible of the recommenda- 
tions of these conferences. 

While endorsing the view of the 
administering authority that the best 
foundation for the political advance- 
ment of the indigenous people was 
through democratic forms of local 
government, the Council considered 
that the political advancement of the 
inhabitants should now be promoted 
at local, regional and territorial levels 
simultaneously. 


Public Service 


As to the public service, the Coun- 
cil considered that progress made to 
remedy a shortage of staff in the ter- 
ritory had been disappointing, par- 
ticularly in the recruitment of in- 
digenous civil servants. While express- 
ing satisfaction with the program for 
training indigenous inhabitants for 
higher posts, it urged that this pro- 
gram be further expanded and that 
the administering authority avail it- 
self, as fully as possible, of the fa- 
cilities provided by the United Na- 
tions for training in administration 
and related functions. 

In the economic field, the Council 
expressed satisfaction with the meas- 
ure of progress achieved, particularly 
in production for export. Noting that 
the great majority of the indigenous 
inhabitants were still engaged in a 
subsistence economy and that there 
was little industry in the territory, it 
recommended that the administering 
authority formulate a comprehensive 
plan for the integrated development 
of the economy. The Council reiter- 
ated the view that financial and tech- 
nical assistance should be sought 
from international bodies. 
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The Council welcomed the sub- 
stantial increase in the territory’s in- 
ternal revenue during the year re- 
viewed and expressed satisfaction that 
the administering authority had again 
made a substantial contribution to the 
territorial budget in the form of a non- 
repayable grant. 

It noted with satisfaction the in- 
troduction of a graduated income tax; 
considered that the system of personal 
taxation in force was unsatisfactory; 
and recommended that, as a plank in 
its tax reform program, the administer- 
ing authority should actively consider 
the elimination of the personal tax 
and the extension of modern forms 
of taxation related to the incomes of 
inhabitants. 

The Council emphasized the need 
for special caution in the matter of 
land acquisition and in the leasing of 
land to non-indigenous persons, in 
order to ensure that present and fu- 
ture needs and interests of the people 
would not be jeopardized. It con- 
sidered that, in view of the growing 
needs of an increasing indigenous 
population, the administering authority 
should consider reducing the present 
99-year lease—the maximum period 
usually granted for agricultural leases 
—and should ensure that the leases 
granted did not tend to become leases 
in perpetuity. 

In the social field, the Council wel- 
comed the special attention being 
given to the education and advance- 
ment of women and considered that 
no effort should be spared to en- 
courage women to enhance their par- 
ticipation in the work of local gov- 
ernment councils. 

The Council hoped that new labor 
legislation would result in an increase 
in what it regarded as the present 
low minimum wage rates of indige- 
nous workers. 

Satisfaction was expressed with the 
development of the program of hos- 
pital renovation and construction and 
the extension of the network of medi- 
cal aid posts to rural areas. It hoped 
that accelerated efforts would be made 
to meet existing needs and to recruit 
and train more medical and health 
personnel. 

In the education field, the Council 
noted the measures taken to improve 
the educational system, particularly 
the appointment of additional inspec- 
tion and supervisory staff. It con- 
sidered it important that all mission 
schools be brought under more ef- 
fective governmental inspection and 
supervision in the next three or four 
years in order that the standards of 
instruction in mission schools be 
raised to those prevailing in adminis- 
trative schools. 

Noting that only five administration 
primary schools were opened during 


the year reviewed, the Council hoped 
the administering authority would as- 
sume a greatly expanded and direct 
role in this field. It welcomed the con- 
siderable increase in expenditure on 
education over the preceding year, 
but considered that progressive in- 
creases would be necessary to imple- 
ment the new plan of educational de- 
velopment and meet the needs of the 
territory. It considered that, in any 
planned development of the territory's 
education, high priority should go to 
secondary education. 


Targets and Dates 


On the setting of targets and dates 
for achieving the goals of trusteeship, 
the Council invited the administering 
authority to formulate early successive 
intermediate targets and dates in the 
fields of political, economic, social 
and educational development in New 
Guinea so as to create, as soon as pos- 
sible, favorable conditions for the at- 
tainment of self-government or inde- 
pendence. 

The final text referring to the set- 
ting of targets and dates was an 
amended version of a draft jointly 
submitted by India and the USSR. 
The Council accepted without a vote 
a Belgian-British amendment to “in- 
vite” rather than “urge” the adminis- 
tering authority to formulate early 
successive intermediate targets and 
dates, but rejected other amendments 
jointly submitted by Belgium and the 
United Kingdom, and also one by 
Australia, the administering authority. 

The Australian amendment would 
have added the words “tentative and,” 
thus having the Council invite the 
formulation of “early successive tenta- 
tive and intermediate targets and 
dates.” The Belgian-British amend- 
ments, supported by Australia, would 
have invited the administering au- 
thority to formulate the targets and 
dates “whenever appropriate” and 
“whenever it is satisfied that this will 
help” and creating favorable conditions 
for the attainment of self-government 
or independence. 

In each case the amendments were 
rejected by tie votes of seven to seven, 
and the amended Indian-Soviet text 
was then adopted by eight votes to 
five. 

An amendment to the report on ad- 
ministrative unions, relating to the 
administrative union of New Guinea 
and Papua and sponsored by the 
United Arab Republic, was also re- 
jected as a result of tie voting. This 
would have expressed “the hope that 
the administering authority will give 
serious consideration to the possibility 
of the establishment of separate legis- 
lative and judicial organs in New 
Guinea.” 
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charged that Belgium could pursue 
this daring policy only because it had 
the wide support of its NATO partners 
which were, in fact, trying to achieve 
the dismemberment of the Congo. He 
also accused the Belgian Government 
of seeking to hold the rich mines of 
Katanga at the will of the Belgian and 
American monopolies “which have 
plunged their greedy hands into the 
treasure chest of the Congo — Ka- 
tanga.” The Belgian authorities, using 
the temporary defencelessness of the 
Republic of the Congo and the pres- 
ence on its territory of their troops, 
were carrying out a broad-scale opera- 
tion which was really “open and 
obvious brigandage and _ plunder 
against the Congolese people.” They 
were removing the Republic’s money 
reserves and other material wealth 
and doing everything possible to cre- 
ate a series of financial and economic 
difficulties for the Congo and to des- 
troy its economic life completely. The 
Belgian aggressors and their partners 
in NATO were trying to strangle the 
new Republic. 


Comments on Report 


Mr. Kuznetsov then commented on 
various points in the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s second report. In this, he ob- 
served, it was stated that the command 
of the troops sent to the Republic of 
the Congo in accordance with the 
decision of the Security Council had 
refused to send those troops into 
Katanga, and that this was why the 
Secretary-General had requested a 
meeting of the Security Council. 


The Soviet representative held that 
this refusal to introduce United Na- 
tions troops into Katanga constituted 
a concession to the aggressor. It led 
to serious concern on the part of those 
sincerely endeavoring to assist the 
young Republic in its difficult struggle 
for independence and territorial integ- 
rity. 

An effort was also made in the 
report to remove from the Belgian 
Government responsibility for the fact 
that Belgian troops were in Katanga 
and other parts of the country, and 
also for the fact that United Nations 
troops were not being admitted into 
Katanga. Mr. Kuznetsov also noted 
affirmation in the report that the diffi- 
culties encountered by the Secretary- 
General in the Congo, including Ka- 
tanga, did not spring from the Belgian 
position in relation to the problem, 
but had their roots in entirely different 
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questions. The report further stated 
that there were no problems which 
would produce any opposition on the 
part of Belgium, and that the Belgian 
Government was issuing instructions 
to its military units in Katanga to act 
in accordance with the Security Coun- 
cil resolutions “which are being im- 
plemented by the armed force of the 
United Nations,” he declared. 

The Soviet representative believed 
such assurances ran counter to the 
facts and what had been reported to 
the Council by the representative of 
the Congo. He wondered how it was 
possible to assert that the Belgian 
Government was acting in pursuance 
of the Security Council resolutions 
when the troops of the aggressor con- 
tinued to tread upon the soil of the 
Congo. Apparently any endeavor to 
introduce United Nations troops into 
Katanga would produce armed resist- 
ance by Tshombe. He thought that a 
rather strange situation began to 
emerge, one in which the question of 
the introduction of United Nations 
troops into Katanga was being de- 
cided, not by the Central Government 
of the Congo jointly with the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations, 
but by the Belgian aggressor through 
its “puppet.” 

Contending that the United Nations 
Force had the right and was duty- 
bound to remove obstacles to its tasks, 
Mr. Kuznetsov said that, if armed 
resistance were offered, the Force 
would then have every justification to 
use its weapons for defensive pur- 
poses. The Soviet Government con- 
sidered that people in Katanga, acting 
against the freedom and independence 
of the Congo, should be arrested and 
turned over to the Central Govern- 
ment of the Republic and that the 
United Nations Force should help 
that Government preserve its terri- 
torial integrity. 

Mr. Kuznetsov also maintained that 
the United Nations Command had 
and still possessed complete powers 
for an unqualified implementation of 
its duties, including the clearing of 
Katanga. If this had not been done, 
it was not because of any lack of 
authorization. If the United Nations 
Command did not adhere to the “pre- 
scriptions” of the Council, then it 
should be replaced by a new com- 
mand; and if any country’s troops in 
the Congo were unable for any reason 
to ensure removal of the “interven- 
tionists” from the territory of an inde- 
pendent Congo, then troops should be 
sent from any other country that was 
prepared to execute that task. 


Noting the proposal made by Pa- 
trice Lumumba, the Prime Minister 
of the Congo, that a group of ob- 
servers from member states be sent to 


the country, Mr. Kuznetsov thought 
such a group might be entrused with 
the task of ensuring that the Belgian 
authorities immediately cease pillag- 
ing the natural resources of the 
Congolese. The Soviet delegation sup- 
ported the formation of such a group. 

Mr. Kuznetsov then introduced his 
delegation’s draft resolution. It im- 
posed on the Secretary-General the 
obligation to take “resolute measures, 
without hesitating to use any means to . 
that end, to remove the Belgian troops 
from the territory of the Congo and 
to put an end to acts directed against 
the territorial integrity of the Repub- 
lic of the Congo.” The Soviet draft 
then asked the Council to note that 
the Belgian Government “is grossly 
violating the decisions of the Security 
Council calling for the speedy with- 
drawal of Belgian troops from the 
territory of the Congo and the main- 
tenance of the territorial integrity and 
political independence of the Republic 
of the Congo.” The resolution finally 
would instruct the Secretary-General 
“to report within a period of three 
days on the measures taken to imple- 
ment this decision of the Security 
Council.” Mr. Kuznetsov hoped that 
his draft resolution would be sup- 
ported by all those who were sincerely 
trying to assist the Congolese people 
to consolidate their independence and 
to retain the territorial integrity of 
their country. 


Secretary-General’s Comment 


The Secretary-General spoke again 
at this point in the debate to comment 
on the statement made by the Soviet 
representative who, Mr. Hammar- 
skjold believed, was as anxious as he 
was “to keep the record straight” and 
for that reason would understand if 
he used this opportunity to correct 
misunderstandings and _ statements 
which he believed were based on mis- 
information. 

Commenting first of all on the 
statement that United Nations forces 
were disarming national military units, 
Mr. Hammarskjold quoted the state- 
ment of Mr. Bomboko before the 
Council to the effect that this was 
done with the approval of the Congo- 
lese Government and was a decision 
of that Government. 


With regard to the USSR represen- 
tative’s statement that there had been 
conflicts between the United Nations 
forces and Congolese forces and peo- 
ple, Mr. Hammarskjold cited another 
statement by the representative of the 
Congo saying that the United Nations 
troops had been welcomed and had 
entered the country without resistance. 

With regard to the entry into Ka- 
tanga of United Nations forces, Mr. 
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Hammarskjold affirmed that the order 
to stop the entry into that province 
had been given by him, and not by 
the Command of the United Nations 
forces, as the Command was under 
instructions of the Secretary-General, 
acting on the authority of the Security 
Council. He said he shouldered full 
responsibility if the Council were to 
find his order was wrong. He also 
recalled that he had previously told 
the Security Council that the United 
Nations Force should not take any 
military initiative and should be re- 
garded as limited, in that respect, to 
self-defence. At that time there had 
been no objection to the interpreta- 
tion, and if the order had been con- 
firmed to take an action constituting 
a military initiative, then Mr. Ham- 
marskjold believed he would have 
acted outside his competence. 


The Secretary-General then noted 
that the representative of the Soviet 
Union had expressed a sincere wish 
to help the Congolese people. That 
wish was certainly shared by everyone 
and for him was “a guiding inspira- 
tion,” Mr. Hammarskjold declared. 
He added: “I do not believe, per- 
sonally, that we help the Congolese 
people by actions in which Africans 
kill Africans, or Congolese kill Congo- 
lese, and that will remain my guiding 
principle for the future.” 


The Secretary-General agreed that 
the Force should assist the Central 
Government in the maintenance of 
order, “but not as a political instru- 
ment,” as that would go against the 
very principles on which the Force 
was established and also against the 
draft resolution presented by Mr. Slim, 
who, he believed, might be regarded 
as speaking for the whole African 
group. 

Mr. Hammarskjold commented on 
the proposal by Mr. Lumumba that 
observers should be sent to the Congo 
—observers of the withdrawal, observ- 
ers of the United Nations activities. 
He said. “I do not see in that any vote 
of distrust or expression of lack of 
confidence; but I do see in it a pro- 
posal which has a certain value, a 
value which must be judged in the 
light of practical needs.” 

The Secretary-General then drew 
attention to the fact that the Deputy 
Supreme Commander was a general 
from Morocco; that the Chief of Staff 
was a general from Ethiopia; that the 
Chief Liaison Officer was a general 
from Ghana; and that the Chief Liai- 
son Officer between the staff on the 
spot and United Nations Headquarters 
was a general from India. In those 
circumstances, he wondered if observ- 
ers from those same countries, per- 
haps with an addition or two, could 
make any useful contribution. 
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Sir Claude Corea, of Ceylon, speak- 
ing next, agreed with the Secretary- 
General's interpretation of the existing 
obstruction as “a temporary deadlock.” 
As co-sponsor of the draft resolution 
before the Council, Sir Claude was 
confident that, as a result of the Coun- 
cil’s meeting, any misunderstandings 
by the Katanga authorities would dis- 
appear. He noted the assurance by the 
Belgian Foreign Minister that Belgium 
would maintain its promise to with- 
draw its troops from the Congo. 

The representative of Ceylon stress- 
ed that the United Nations recognized 
the right of the peoples of member 
states to deal with their own internal 
affairs without any intervention or 
interference by it. The people of the 
Congo had the fullest right freely to 
determine the form of government 
under which they would live and to 
devise any constitution, according to 
the genius of their own people. It was 
no part of the responsibility of the 
United Nations Force to take any part 
in political or other internal disputes. 
These necessarily belonged to the peo- 
ple alone. They alone could employ 
the well-recognized methods of demo- 
cratic processes in this regard. 

Turning to the “trouble spot” of 
Katanga, Sir Claude posed this ques- 
tion: When the state was reached at 
which there was no longer any danger 
to its own nationals, was it correct 
that those forces should be retained 
after security had been ensured either 
by the Government of the country in 
question, or by forces which had been 
summoned to its assistance by that 
country? 

Sir Claude noted that it was stated 
that the military forces of Belgium in 
Katanga were there to keep order and 
to provide security for the people of 
Katanga and for the Belgian nationals 
there. He wondered whether their au- 
thority could not have been extended 
a little to make possible the mainten- 
ance of law and order on the occasion 
when the airplane of the United Na- 
tions arrived in Elisabethville with a 
contingent of United Nations person- 
nel. There were Belgian military per- 
sonnel he'ping the forces of the Pro- 
vincial Government to resist the Un- 
ited Nations and to prevent the United 
Nations contingent from landing. If 
Belgian troops were in Katanea to 
maintain law and order, why had they 
not given protection at Elisabethville 
airport to the Secretary-General’s own 
personal representative, Dr. Ralph 
Bunche? 

Sir Claude made two appeals: one 
to Belgium and the other to the Con- 
golese people. He appealed, as a friend 
of the Belgian Government, that it 
should “go all out” and take a positive 
part in the withdrawal of its troops; 


should lend every assistance to the 
United Nations — of which Belgium 
was an honored member—in support 
of its effort, and should help strengthen 
the work of the United Nations so that 
it might not fail on this occasion. A 
failure would react not only against 
the United Nations itself, but against 
humanity as a whole, with all the at- 
tendant dangers inherent in the Congo 
situation. 

Appealing to the people of the Con- 
go, Sir Claude hoped that they would 
“sink their differences” at this time 
and join together in an attempt to 
settle whatever problems they might 
have, constitutional or otherwise, and, 
having united, having made use of the 
democratic processes which are avail- 
able to achieve their ends, go forward 
united to achieve the economic inde- 
pendence of their country in the man- 
ner in which they have achieved their 
political independence. “No one can 
bring this unity into the Congo except 
the people of the Congo, and the re- 
sponsibility rests on them,” he declared. 


A Gigantic Task 


Emphatic support for the joint draft 
resolution of Tunisia and Ceylon was 
submitted by Dr. José Correa, of Ecu- 
ador, who noted that in deciding to 
consult the Council on Katanga, the 
Secretary-General had again demon- 
strated “the scrupulous care” with 
which he strove to work in conformity 
with principles constituting a safe- 
guard for all concerned. The Govern- 
ment of the Congo faced a gigantic 
task, and international cooperation on 
an unprecedented scale was needed. It 
was to be hoped that once faith in the 
United Nations had been consolidated, 
the Congo could give itself entirely to 
the task of making a positive force. 

Dr. Correa thought the joint draft 
resolution—submitted with “the usual 
brilliance of its co-sponsors” — con- 
tained adequate statements on all the 
points about which the Council had 
been consulted. If it was approved, 
he was sure the Council would place 
in the hands of the Secretary-General 
and all others concerned an adequate 
instrument to permit them to over- 
come the problems encountered in im- 
plementing the Council’s previous res- 
olutions. 

Dr. T. F. Tsiang, of China, consid- 
ered that any proposal to solve the 
problem should contain the following 
essential elements: It should make 
clear that the United Nations forces 
were entitled to enter all parts of the 
Congo. It should also make clear that 
the United Nations troops should not, 
could not and did not intend to inter- 
vene in the domestic affairs of the 
Congo. Such a proposal should also 
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provide that pending the solution of 
any constitutional or political problem 
between Katanga and the Central Gov- 
ern of the Republic of the Congo, the 
United Nations Force would be re- 
sponsible for maintaining security and 
order in Katanga, so that Belgian 
troops might be speedily withdrawn. 

Dr. Tsiang felt the joint draft resolu- 
tion contained these elements and met 
the situation. He emphasized that the 
Congo crisis required full support for 
the United Nations program, as well 
as full cooperation with the Secretary- 
General in his efforts to carry out the 
program. 

Dr. Mario Amadeo, of Argentina, 
reaffirmed his delegation’s position on 
the Congo situation and its confidence 
in the Secretary-General in his actions. 
Dr. Amadeo again stressed that the 
United Nations intervention was de- 
signed solely to re-establish law and 
order and was not in any way intended 
to interfere in the domestic affairs of 
the country or to support the central 
authority against the local authority, 
or vice versa. 

While considering it of immediate 
urgency that Belgian troops should 
withdraw from Katanga, completing 
their evacuation as soon as possible, 
the Argentine representative could not 
support any statement which would 
condemn the Belgian attitude in this 
emergency. He felt this would be a 
contradiction of the Secretary-Gener- 
al’s statement (in his report) that the 
difficulty facing the Council in the case 
of Katanga did not have “its root in 
the Belgian attitude regarding the 
problem.” 

With regard to the activities of the 
United Nations troops, Dr. Amadeo 
stressed that they should not act as 
belligerant forces in military actions 
and that their actions must not imply 
interference in the internal affairs of 
the Congo. 

In supporting the joint draft resolu- 
tion, Argentina joined those delega- 
tions which had expressed hopes that 
members of the Council which had 
partial disagreements with the draft 
would nevertheless support it, in view 
of its “noble purposes” and because 
its rejection would lead to a stalemate 
almost impossible to overcome. 


Bohdan Lewandowski, of Poland, 
hoped that the Security Council would 
this time take “decisive action” on be- 
half of the young republic. He said 
that occupation of Katanga by Belgian 
troops had been accomplished after 
Tesistance by Congolese troops and 
the civilian population had been brok- 
en. In Katanga “a group of local 
politicians,” headed by Mr. Tshombe, 
had provided the Belgians with a very 
convenient way out. 

Poland thought the Council should 
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give thoughtful attention to the sug- 
gestion by Premier Lumumba for ob- 
servers from African and Asian states 
to oversee the Belgian withdrawal. The 
proposal did not imply in any sense a 
lack of confidence in the execution of 
future operations on behalf of the 
United Nations in the Congo. On the 
contrary, it might provide help to all 
those responsible for the execution of 
the Security Council’s decisions regard- 
ing the Congo. Poland’s position, said 
Mr. Lewandowski, was that Belgian 
troops must withdraw immediately 
from the whole territory of the Repub- 
lic of the Congo, including Katanga 
and the military bases still maintained 
by the Belgians. The refusal of the 
Belgian Government to do this was an 
open violation of the resolutions of 
the Security Council. Secondly, the 
territorial integrity of the Congo had 
to be upheld and defended, and all 
efforts aimed at the disintegration of 
that country should be decisively and 
promptly resisted. Thirdly, the Secur- 
ity Council should authorize all neces- 
sary measures for the speedy imple- 
mentation of these two objectives of 
United Nations action, which had been 
organized and executed at the request 
of the Government of the Republic of 
the Congo. 

Egidio Ortona, of Italy, joined other 
representatives in warmly commending 
the Secretary-General for the way in 
which he had discharged his task. Mr. 
Hammarskjold’s latest report embodied 
the spirit of strict neutrality and im- 
partiality and the right appraisal of the 
limits imposed by the circumstances in 
which the United Nations operation 
was undertaken and carried out. It 
told the story of a great international 
effort which they must all help to 
make successful if it was to go down 
in history as a contribution to peace 
and cooperation among nations. 


“Solemn Statement” 


In surveying the next steps to be 
taken, Mr. Ortona thought the solemn 
statement by the Belgian Foreign Min- 
ister constituted a definite assurance 
that the Belgian Government would 
act with regard to Katanga in the way 
in which it had acted vis-a-vis the 
withdrawal of the troops from the 
other provinces of the Congo. Italy 
felt, however, that those conditions 
which were mentioned in general for 
the withdrawal, namely, that it should 
happen only when law and order could 
be assured, must still prevail. In other 
words, the entrance of the United Na- 
tions Force should take place in such 
a way as to ensure that there would 
be no break in internal security; the 
life of Europeans would be adequately 
protected; and alarm should be avoid- 


ed so that the Belgian and European 
communities there, which could still 
perform a precious and extremely im- 
portant task for the economic welfare 
of the province, were not so overcome 
by panic as to flee the country. 

Mr. Ortona said that the Security 
Council should dispel any fear or sus- 
picion that the United Nations opera- 
tion in Katanga would prejudice future 
constitutional arrangements. It should 
emphasize that the United Nations. 
Force was not meant to intervene in 
any way in the internal constitutional 
problems of the Congo. The United 
Nations could not, and would not im- 
pose its views on the Congo. The con- 
stitutional evolution of the Congo 
concerned only the Congolese people. 
Nevertheless, statements and opinions 
by responsible Congolese persons were 
of some relevance in easing or wors- 
ening the situation. Italy therefore 


joined in a friendly appeal to all con- 
cerned “to keep their heads cool and 
realize that every false step can have 
incalculable consequences not only for 
the world and for Africa but in the 
first place for the Congolese people.” 


Dangerous Situation 


The difficult and “potentially dan- 
gerous situation” now facing the Coun- 
cil was underlined by Sir Pierson 
Dixon, of the United Kingdom, who 
considered it important to learn the 
real nature of the obstacle encounter- 
ed by the United Nations forces. The 
right answer, he believed, emerged 
from the Secretary-General’s report. 
Mr. Hammarskjold had clearly stated: 
“The difficulty which the Council faces 
in the case of the Katanga does not 
have its root in the Belgian attitude 
regarding the problem, as stated to 
6. 

While the presence of the Belgian 
troops in Katanga was a contributing 
factor, the United Kingdom represent- 
ative did not regard it as the basic one. 
His delegation believed the basic diffi- 
culty was a dispute not between Afri- 
cans and Belgians but between Af- 
ricans and Africans. 

His Government believed that the 
attitude of the Katanga authorities to- 
ward the United Nations Force was a 
mistaken one which he trusted they 
would immediately reverse. The Unit- 
ed Nations Force could not and, as 
the Secretary-General had made plain, 
would not interfere in what was essen- 
tially an internal constitutional dispute. 

Examining the nature of the Congo- 
lese problem, Sir Pierson said that 
superficially the situation in the Kat- 
anga might appear a purely temporary 
crisis, but if considered more deeply 
it was clear that this was really not so, 
and that it was in fact a symptom of 
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a wider and longer-term problem. The 
problem in essence was now to create 
a united nation out of a population 
spread over a vast area and comprising 
a wide variety of races, languages and 
traditions. “This problem of creating 
a union out of divergent elements is 
no new one, and history has shown 
that it is not one which can easily be 
solved,” he declared. “In the case of 
my own country a long historical proc- 
ess was necessary before the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland emerged in its present 
form.” 

Indeed, there were other new coun- 
tries in Africa where long and detailed 
negotiation had been necessary before 
a satisfactory solution of such a pro- 
blem was found. 

Referring to the allegations made 
by the representative of the Soviet 
Union, Sir Pierson said there was no 
“imperialist plot” or aim to establish 
any form of so-called neo-colonialism 
in the Congo. What had happened 
was that an internal constitutional dis- 
pute within the Congo had developed 
in such a way as to make it impossible, 
for the moment, for the United Na- 
tions Force to complete the mandate 
given to it by the Security Council. 

The United Kingdom representative, 
while commending most features of 
the joint Tunisian-Ceylonese draft res- 
olution, found the draft was “a little 
obscure” about the “modalities” to be 
determined by the Secretary-General. 
If the Council adopted the proposal, 
it would again be laying a heavy re- 
sponsibility on the Secretary-General. 
The United Kingdom had full confi- 
dence in the Secretary-General’s judg- 
ment in discharging this responsibility, 
and it expected all concerned, includ- 
ing the authorities in Katanga, to ex- 
tend active cooperation to him. 

Appealing to all concerned to sup- 
port the United Nations effort in the 
Congo, the United Kingdom represent- 
ative asserted that, with such grave 
issues at stake, any government must 
surely recoil from taking any action 
with regard to the situation in the 
Congo independently of the United 
Nations operations there. For that 
reason, the United Kingdom earnestly 
appealed to all concerned “to lend 
their fullest and most sincere support 
to the Secretary-General and to the 
United Nations Force in their vital 
task of easing a situation of potential 
international conflict and of contribut- 
ing to the well-being and happiness of 
the young Republic of the Congo.” 

Replying to Sir Pierson’s question, 
the Secretary-General said he read the 
phrase “speedy modalities” as a recog- 
nition of the need for him to imple- 
ment the request for immediate with- 
drawal addressed to the Government 
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of Belgium so as to provide for “an 
orderly development within the limits 
of the possible, as determined also by 
factors over which others than we are 
the masters and, of course, with due 
regard to the overriding needs of the 
situation.” Thus, the Secretary-General 
said, he read the phrase as entitling 
him to have regard to the concern ex- 
pressed by the Council that there 
should be effective and continued 
maintenance of law and order. This 
would not slow down the withdrawal, 
provided the Belgian Government and 
Mr. Tshombe—and those who sup- 
ported him—gave full and immediate 
cooperation. 

Other factors included the 15,000 
Congolese dependent on the Kamina 
base. Mr. Hammarskjold added: “To- 
gether, such considerations as those 
mentioned will, on my side, necessitate 
the establishment of speedy timetables 
which, with a background in the obli- 
gation of the Beligan Government 
established by the proposed resolution, 
are determined by the possibilities, the 
responsibilities and the aims of the 
United Nations.” 

Speaking as the representative of 
France, the Council’s President for 
Auenst. Armand Bérard, drew special 
attention to the Secretary-General’s 
statement to the effect that Belgian 
troops had now withdrawn from all 
areas of the Congo ‘where there were 
now United Nations troops. Such a 
statement could not be questioned. 
Therefore, Mr. Bérard considered that 
Belgium had fully answered the appeal 
addressed to it by the Council and had 
carried out the withdrawal of its troops 
wherever order and security were guar- 
anteed by the arrival of United Na- 
tions contingents. “We must recognize 
that, and we must pay tribute for 
that,” Mr. Bérard said. 

Belgium, therefore, was not in- 
volved, the French representative held. 
Belgium had formally declared that it 
had bowed before the decisions of the 
Council and had complied with the 
resolutions of the Council. These two 
statements were sufficient to dispel and 
to prove unfounded the accusations 
against Belgium which had again been 
heard, he said. 


Internal Problems 


On the specific problem of Katanga, 
the French delegation was fully aware 
of the difficulties which had arisen 
between the Central Government and 
the provincial authorities. These diffi- 
culties, viewed either at short range 
or at long range, were in no way with- 
in the competence of the Council. 
They were constitutionai, political and 
administrative in character. They were 
questions of an internal nature with 


which the Council must not deal, ex- 
cept to proclaim the complete and total 
impartiality of the United Nations in 
the matter. This was the conviction of 
the Secretary-General, who had told 
the Council that this was an internal 
political problem in which the United 
Nations, as an organization, could 
obviously not be a party. 

The representative of France also 
noted that there had been no disorders 
or violence in the Katanga region. He 
suggested that this might account for 
the suspicion in that province that the 
idea was in fact to impose solutions 
which were sought “by some circles in 
Leopoldville to be foisted upon Kat- 
anga.” 

France welcomed the position taken 
on this matter by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral and hoped that every reassurance 
would be given to the Katanga author- 
ities that the relief by United Nations 
contingents of the Belgian troops in 
that province would in no sense con- 
stitute, or even appear to constitute, a 
means of coercion on the part of the 
Leopoldville Government with respect 
to the provincial authorities. In this 
way it would be possible to relieve the 
emotional feelings in Katanga and to 
put an end to the resistance offered in 
that region to United Nations action. 

Turning to the joint draft resolution 
of Ceylon and Tunisia, Mr. Bérard 
pointed out that as the Belgian Foreign 
Minister had stated that his Govern- 
ment was ready to withdraw its troops 
from Katanga once order and security 
in the province were ensured by Unit- 
ed Nations forces, any delay was not 
dependent on Belgium, but only on 
the speed of the action by the United 
Nations forces. The celerity and effi- 
cacy with which the Secretary-General 
had acted up to now constituted a 
sufficient guarantee that this delay 
would be a very short one. 

The joint draft resolution, however, 
did not take into account the facts 
stated by the Secretary-General in his 
report or the measures adopted by 
Belgium in implementing the Council’s 
resolutions. France felt that the draft 
resolution could legitimately create the 
impression that it was directed exclu- 
sively against Belgium. In this respect 
Mr. Bérard believed that justice and 
honor did not permit Belgium to 
abandon its nationals without protec- 
tion. since this was not guaranteed in 
Katanga, as it was in other areas of 
the Congo, by the United Nations 
forces. Therefore, operative paragraph 
2 of the draft could not be supported 
by France. 

While these considerations would 
guide France’s vote, Mr. Bérard said 
that that vote would in no way con- 
stitute a disavowal of the action so 
far taken by the Secretary-General. 
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France felt that the United Nations 
effort had already produced extremely 
encouraging results. It must be main- 
tained and supported. 

In a further statement to the Coun- 
cil, Mr. Bomboko explained that the 
existing political structure of the Con- 
go was that of a federation and that 
the fundamental law provided the 
means of settling any difficulties be- 
tween the domain of the Central Gov- 
ernment of the Congo and that of the 
provinces. 

Noting suggestions that there were 
no troubles in Katanga, the Congolese 
representative said that it was the 
province where the largest number of 
Congolese had been killed. In one 
clash between Belgian and Congolese 
troops “at least sixteen Congolese... 
were killed,” he said. A type of terror 
existed in Katanga against the opposi- 
tion that did not wish to submit to 
“the so-called government of Mr. 
Tshombe.” 

In supporting the two-power draft 
resolution, Mr. Bomboko said that the 
argument which had been advanced 
that Belgian troops went to Katanga 
at the request of Mr. Tshombe had no 
legal validity. For under the treaty be- 
tween the Congo and Belgium, only 
the Minister of National Defence of 
the Central Government had the au- 
thority to call for the troops. 


Soviet Clarification 


Mr. Kuznetsov, exercising his right 
to reply, said that, regarding the 
disarming of units of the Congolese 
army by United Nations troops, he 
had been referring in particular to 
an Official document, in the nature 
of a telegram, dated July 26, from 
the Deputy Prime Minister of the 
Congo to the President of the Security 
Council. 

He quoted the telegram, which said: 
“United Nations troops are disarming 
our soldiers and allowing Belgian 
forces to keep their arms, which is 
incomprehensible.” This fact, Mr. 
Kuznetsov said, was also referred to 
in the letter of July 31 from the 
Prime Minister of the Congo to the 
President of the Security Council. The 
Soviet Union was not proposing that 
United Nations troops should be the 
first to show any initiative in the use 
of arms. These troops were, however, 
permitted and duty-bound by previous 
Council resolutions to use arms in 
order to eliminate any armed resist- 
ance as a matter of self-defence and 
in implementing the task entrusted to 
them by the Council. 

The Soviet representative stressed 
that his country was prepared to 
make its contribution with those of 
other member states to halt the aggres- 
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sion in the Congo immediately. At the 
same time the USSR Government 
could not disregard appeals from the 
Government of the Congo calling for 
assistance. The Soviet Union based its 
position on the fact that mutual assist- 
ance and development of friendly rela- 
tions between countries was in accord- 
ance with the United Nations Charter 
and in keeping with the desire to 
maintain peace through the world. 


Belgian Statement 


In a concluding statement, Mr. 
Wigny, the Belgian Foreign Minister, 
denied that in Katanga new soldiers 
were being armed by Belgium. What 
had happened was that the Belgian 
officers had tried to constitute the 
forces by employing former soldiers. 
No new effectives had been armed in 
Katanga. 

With reference to the paragraph in 
the draft resolution calling on Belgium 
to withdraw its troops immediately 
“under modalities determined by the 
Secretary-General” and calling on Bel- 
gium to assist in every way in imple- 
menting the Council’s resolutions, Mr. 
Wigny said that this would hurt Bel- 
gians who would believe they had been 
misunderstood. 

Such a statement, he said, did not 
mean that Belgium was not prepared 
to withdraw speedily. Belgium had said 
this at the beginning. 

Mr. Wigny then declared: “Militari- 
ly speaking, we have been in Africa 
against our will to fulfil a temporary 
mission, and our only haste is to 
bring our soldiers back. But there have 
been two or three duties that had to 
be fulfilled. There was this sacred 
mission of the security of our na- 
tionals. I speak always of our na- 
tionals, not because I wish to make 
any discrimination or distinction, but 
because that is the limit of my com- 
petence. We would like to be assured 
that in Katanga, as elsewhere, this 
security, this law and order, as you 
say, will be maintained without any 
hiatus.” 

He assured the Council that Bel- 
gium would do all in its power so 
that the security of persons would be 
ensured and relief could be carried 
out as soon as possible. The Council 
was not faced with a question of 
“chasing the Belgians out” but with 
the problem of the entire political, 
economic and social organization that 
the Government of the Republic of 
the Congo did not know how to 
maintain or manage. Whether the 
Council should give assistance, place 
the Congo under trusteeship or reach 
some other formula was a decision up 
to the Council. But whatever the deci- 
sion, the United Nations had taken 


on “the superb mission of assistance” 
in all fields, he declared. 

Concluding statements were also 
made by the co-sponsors of the draft 
resolution, the representatives of Tu- 
nisia and Ceylon. For Tunisia, Mr. 
Slim reiterated that he understood the 
human feelings which had moved the 
Belgians in the face of the dangers 
threatening their nationals in the 
Congo at a certain time. But, regard- 
less of the motives involved, any inter- 
vention by the regular forces of one 
country on the territory of another 
independent and sovereign country 
could be considered only as an aggres- 
sive act. The decisions of the Council 
had not, in fact, been designed to 
safeguard lives, but had been arrived 
at after a specific request from the 
Government of the Congo for assist- 
ance in the face of a particular situa- 
tion and also in order to prevent a 
continuation of what it considered to 
be a violation of its independence and 
sovereignty. 


Sir Claude Corea said that possibly 
the Belgian attitude was not at the 
root of the existing difficulty, but 
clearly the presence of Belgian troops 
was now the main cause of continued 
danger, and the withdrawal must be 
complete and unconditional. 


The representative of Ceylon could 
not understand why Mr. Wigny 
thought the draft resolution would 
hurt Belgians, as he agreed that under 
the term “modalities” to be deter- 
mined by the Secretary-General cer- 
tain arrangements must necessarily be 
made and would be made. Everybody 
in the Council agreed that law and 
order must be maintained and the 
security of people must be assured. 
The United Nations troops could as- 
sure such security. 


Secretary-General’s Clarification 


In a further statement toward the 
end of the lengthy debate, Mr. Ham- 
marskjold referred to comments by 
the representative of Ceylon regard- 
ing the Secretary-General’s two earlier 
statements. He said that the first one 
covered a phrase which had been very 
much quoted but practically always 
quoted incompletely. “The difficulty 
which the Council faces in the case 
of the Katanga does not have its 
root in the Belgian attitude” was only 
the beginning of the sentence, he 
said. Two things followed. First of all, 
there was the phrase, “as stated to 
me,” after the words, “the Belgian at- 
titude. And then there followed an 
explanation: “as the Belgian Govern- 
ment acquiesces in the Security Coun- 
cil decisions and therefore undoubtedly 
will”—in the future tense—“instruct 
its military elements in the Province 
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to act in accordance with the resolu- 
tions as implemented by the United 
Nations Force.” 


Mr. Hammarskjold explained that 
what he wanted to bring out was the 
fact that the Belgian policy line, to 
be implemented by action, did not 
present a problem: there was nothing 
new to expect from that side. The 
other statement, the one in his inter- 
vention at the opening of the debate, 
referred to the situation de facto, as 
of “today”: the presence of 
those troops now is the main cause 
of continued danger.” 


Explanations of Vote 


The Council finally turned to a 
vote on the joint draft resolution, 
which was adopted nine to none, with 
two abstentions (France and Italy). 
A number of representatives then ex- 
plained their delegations’ votes. 

Mr. Ortona, of Italy, stressed that 
his delegation agreed substantially with 
the principal lines of the resolution. 
His abstention followed from _ the 
omission of any reference to the con- 
dition that withdrawal of the Belgian 


troops, sent to guarantee the safety of 
human lives, should occur only in 
conjunction with the ability of the 
United Nations Force to ensure law 
and order. His delegation was con- 
cerned over the welfare of the Italian 
communities in the Congo, especially 
those in Katanga. 

Mr. Kuznetsov said that although 
no reference had been made in the 
resolution to the Belgian Government’s 
gross violations of the Council’s call 
for withdrawal, the Soviet Union had 
voted for it because it answered the 
principal task of ensuring immediate 
and unconditional withdrawal of Bel- 
gian forces from the Congo, including 
Katanga. 

The representative of the Soviet 
Union felt the resolution gave unani- 
mous expression to the fact that the 
Secretary-General was obliged not to 
hesitate in utilizing any means for the 
immediate removal of Belgium’s 
troops. 

Mr. Lewandowski, of Poland, said 
that he understood that entry into 
Katanga would be carried out immedi- 
ately and regardless of obstacles. The 
resolution should not be interpreted 
as preventing the Government of the 


Congo from using its full right to 
develop relations with any other state 
according to its desires. 

Sir Pierson Dixon said the United 
Kingdom was able to vote for the 
proposal because of the statements 
made by one of the sponsors, Ceylon, 
and because of the reply given by 
the Secretary-General to his question, 
which reassured his delegation as to 
the sense in which it was intended to 
implement the resolution with regard 
to the responsibility for effective and 
continued maintenance of law and 
order in Katanga Province. 

Mr. Bomboko, in a final statement, 
thanked the Council for its resolution. 
He would not fail to stress to his 
Government certain points which had 
emerged. The Congolese representative 
interpreted the Belgian statement to 
mean that Belgium would actively aid 
the entry of United Nations troops 
into Katanga and would proceed to 
the unconditional and immediate with- 
drawal of its troops, thereby tran- 
quilizing its nationals, as United Na- 
tions troops would be present and 
there would be no reason to provoke 
panic among officials and Europeans 
in the area. 


Council’s Action to Speed 


Withdrawal of Belgian Troops 


SECOND stage in the Security 

Council’s consideration of the 
Congo question, first taken up on July 
13, was reached in the early hours 
of July 22 when the Council called 
on Belgium to “implement speedily” 
the Council’s resolution of July 14 on 
the withdrawal of its troops from the 
Republic of the Congo and authorized 
the Secretary-General to take “all nec- 
essary action to this effect.” 

The resolution, introduced by Tu- 
nisia and Ceylon and unanimously 
adopted by the Council, expressed ap- 
preciation for the work of the Secre- 
tary-General and the support given 
him by members states; noted that 
the arrival of troops of the United 
Nations Force in Leopoldville had 
already had “a salutary effect” but 
recognized that an urgent need still 
existed to “continue and to increase 
such efforts.” The Council’s resolu- 
tion (see page 4 for full text), com- 
mended the Secretary-General for 
his prompt action in carrying out the 
Council’s earlier resolution on the 
Congo. 

The Council took this further ac- 
tion at the conclusion of three meet- 
ings held between July 20 and 22. In 
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the course of its debate the Council 
heard the Minister Delegate of the 
Republic of the Congo, Thomas 
Kanza, and the Foreign Minister of 
Belgium, Pierre Wigny, who were in- 
vited to sit at the Council table. The 
meeting also heard a statement by 
the Secretary-General, Dag Hammar- 
skjold. (See UNITED NATIONS REVIEW 
for August 1960, page 12.) 


Congolese Statement 


In his first statement to the Coun- 
cil, Mr. Kanza said the Congolese gen- 
erally have “excellent recollections” 
of their relations over 80 years with 
Belgium. Stressing the unfortunate na- 
ture of the matter that brought him 
before the Council, he hoped that 
there would eventually be a restora- 
tion of “excellent relations with our 
friends the Belgians.” 

The Congolese representative said 
that Belgium had on three occasions 
violated a treaty based on the discus- 
sions at a political round-table con- 
ference in Brussels in January this 
year. An article of this treaty, Mr. 
Kanza recalled, specified that: “Bel- 
gian troops at present in the Congo 


from Congo 


may be used on Congolese national 
territory only upon the specific re- 
quest of the Government of the Re- 
public of the Congo, in particular, on 
the specific request of the Congolese 
Minister of National Defence.” 
When this treaty of friendship and 
cooperation was signed, said Mr. 
Kanza, the Congolese had made the 
quoted article a provisional one, be- 
cause his Government intended even- 
tually to take over Belgian military 
bases in the Congo. However, his 
Government, having full confidence in 
Belgium, had not believed there was 
any need to rush over the details of 
the matter. The representative of the 
Congo then stated that “unfortunately, 
a mere four days after the accession 
to independence of the Republic of 
the Congo, the Belgian Government 
ordered Belgian troops to go into 
action on our national territory.” 
Describing three occasions on which 
Belgian troops had gone into such 
action—in Katanga, at Matadi, and 
at Leopoldville airdrome—Mr. Kanza 
said that a telephone call, or a short 
cable to the Prime Minister, who was 
also ‘Minister of National Defence, 
would, in line with the treaty of friend- 
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ship, “have been sufficient to ensure 
that everything would have taken 
place legally, and, let it be said, in 
friendship and understanding.” 

It was after these three events, 
which he said Belgium claimed to be 
cases of force majeure, that the Congo 
had for the first time exercised its 
right, as a sovereign state, to request 
urgent military assistance from the 
United Nations. 

Mr. Kanza then recalled the Coun- 
cil resolution of July 14 and cited 
a letter later written to the Congolese 
Government by the Belgian ambassa- 
dor. Among other things, this letter 
said Belgium would withdraw its in- 
tervention troops when and where 
public order was efficiently re-estab- 
lished by the United Nations; that 
the troops would remain as long as 
necessary to ensure security; and that 
the Congolese Government should 
collaborate in the re-establishment of 
safety, abide by the decisions of the 
United Nations, and avoid any dan- 
gerous excitement and fomenting of 
trouble. 


Commenting on this letter, Mr. 
Kanza said that on the Saturday fol- 
lowing the first Council resolution 
there were at least 1,200 United Na- 
tions troops in the Congo, and Belgian 
troops should have been withdrawn 
proportionately. There had been no 
provocation by Congolese troops since 
“the aggression of Belgium,” as the 
Congolese Government had ordered 
its troops to barracks. Belgian troops 
had remained in the Congo, and the 
Council should decide who was guilty 
of provocation and dangerous incite- 
ment, commented Mr. Kanza. 

Turning to the question of “atroci- 
ties,” Mr. Kanza said that if the 
Congolese were to list specific acts 
committed by Belgian troops and 
civilians, “it would be difficult to 
make a comparison between the grav- 
ity of these acts and the regrettable 
nature of the acts committed by the 
Congolese in regard to Belgian citi- 
zens.” 

Mr. Kanza then mentioned four 
ways whereby Belgium could “win 
back the hearts” of the Congolese. 
The first two called for the end of 
aggressive action by Belgian troops 
and violations of the treaty and “evac- 
uation as soon as possible” of Belgian 
troops. These two points, Mr. Kanza 
observed, constituted a very large part 
of the solution to the conflict. 


Mr. Kanza also mentioned “the 
ultimatum” sent by the Congolese 
Chief of State, Joseph Kasavubu, and 
Prime Minister Lumumba on July 17 
to the Personal Representative of the 
Secretary-General in the Congo, Dr. 
Ralph Bunche. In this “ultimatum” 
the Congolese Government leaders 
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had said that if the United Nations 
found it impossible to secure with- 
drawal of Belgian troops by midnight 
July 19, then the Congo would be 
obliged to request assistance from the 
Soviet Union. 

Mr. Kanza asked the Council to 
view this “ultimatum” within the con- 
text of rising impatience in the Congo 
and also in the light of a further part 
of the letter that stated that the Congo- 
lese Government hoped that the pos- 
sibility of requesting such assistance 
would be avoided. His country was 
“not prepared to abandon all its con- 
fidence in the United Nations by 
asking for assistance of some specific 
country,” he said. 


On the third point, relating to 
Katanga, Mr. Kanza said his country 
was aware of “the maneuvers in the 
background designed to produce the 
secession of the Katanga.” The people 
of Katanga were, he said, still con- 
vinced that they belonged to the 
national Congolese territory. Mr. 
Kanza asked the Council not to per- 
mit “a certain recognition” to an 
independent Katanga, and he recalled 
that the Council had recommended 
admission of the Congo as a whole 
to the United Nations. 

On the fourth point, concerning 
general technical assistance, Mr. 
Kanza was sad to note “a certain 
panic wilfully created by our Belgian 
friends,” for all Congolese were con- 
vinced that the Congo needed not 
only Belgian technicians but foreign 
technicians of all nationalities. 

Unfortunately, he added, the ma- 
jority of Belgians seemed to think 
that only Belgian troops could guar- 
antee their safety. If that was truly 
the case, Mr. Kanza said, then the 
first reproach should be levelled at 
the Belgians “who have trained us.” 


Belgian Statement 


Pierre Wigny, Foreign Minister of 
Belgium, noted that the representa- 
tive of the Congo had repeatedly 
called the Belgians “friends” and had 
recalled the granting of independence 
to the Congo, but then charged Bel- 
gium with aggression. Mr. Wigny 
could not understand the com- 
plaint against Belgium, which seemed 
to be not that they were aggressors 
but “that we have been overtaken by 
a collective madness”; nor could he 
see the reason, the logic, the human 
explanation of the attitude thus im- 
puted. 

Mr. Wigny declared that “the viola- 
tion of women, abuse of children, at- 
tacks on civilians . . . are all matters 
which must touch the heart of human 
beings,” and he cited telegrams he 
had received appealing for help as a 


result of attacks, pillaging, riots and 
massacres. He asked whether it could 
be believed that this was simply a 
matter of “panic” based on rumor, and 
he quoted from documents submitted 
to a judicial commission of inquiry 
which gave details of rapes, assaults, 
the machine-gunning of a hospital, 
beatings and torture. 

After reading these documents, Mr. 
Wigny asked: “Do you believe that 
if we had prepared any plots or any 
aggressions we would have been capa- 
ble of being such traitors, so without 
honor with respect to our women, 
our daughters, our granddaughters, as 
to leave them in such a hell?” 

Mr. Wigny stated that he did not 
say the Congolese people participated 
in all these events, but, he added, “the 
fact is that a mutinous group was not 
under control, and that the [Con- 
golese] Government did nothing and 
has not been able to do anything to 
regain control over them.” 

Turning to the question of the 
treaty of friendship, the Foreign 
Minister of Belgium said that Belgian 
troops were legitimately present in the 
Congo under that treaty. Their inter- 
vention, he said, did not demand the 
invocation of treaties but was based 
on the right and the stringent duty to 
protect Belgian nationals. 

Belgium’s action, he said, was not 
an act of aggression, of folly or of 
madness; nor was it an act of hos- 
tility. It was explained by the fact that 
the Congo Government, and particu- 
larly “certain members of that Govern- 
ment,” were incapable of restoring 
order. Belgium, he said, had sup- 
ported the Secretary-General in all 
his efforts to bring United Nations as- 
sistance to end this “disastrous ca- 
lamity.” 

While his country had trust in the 
United Nations, he thought that be- 
fore the Congo expressed similar 
sentiments it should reflect on the sug- 
gestion of a request of intervention by 
the Soviet Union. He also wondered 
why the Soviet Union, before investi- 
gating the facts, should make a state- 
ment that the Congolese must defend 
themselves “against unjustified aggres- 
sion by little Belgium.” 

In regard to the arrival of United 
Nations troops, Mr. Wigny told the 
Council that as soon as they arrived 
in sufficient numbers, Belgian troops 
would withdraw, but he did not think 
the Council would expect “the repre- 
sentative of a civilized nation to admit 
of a gap . . . in which massacre may 
start again.” 


Mr. Kanza Replies 


Commenting on the Belgian state- 
ment, Mr. Kanza said that he would 
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be the last to deny that there had been 
specific incidents against Belgians, but 
he added that a recital of all atrocities 
committed by Belgians against the 
Congolese would not be edifying. 

Belgium, he observed, had not 
“granted” independence to the Congo. 
Independence had been “won.” At 
least ten of the 33 Ministers and 
Secretaries of State in the Congo had 
at one time been imprisoned and had 
suffered greater atrocities than those 
inflicted against certain Belgians. Edu- 
cation had been denied the Congolese. 
Today, there was not one Congolese 
engineer or doctor in the country. 

The solution to the present prob- 
lem, Mr. Kanza declared, was the 
evacuation “as soon as possible” of 
Belgian troops. It was up to Belgium 
to regain the friendship of the Congo 
by greater understanding, not by force. 

In a further statement, Mr. Wigny 
said it was not sufficient to affirm 
Belgian atrocities but to prove them. 
He suggested an international inquiry 
to investigate the Congolese charge. 

Secondly, on the charge of aggres- 
sion, he said there were 1,400 troops 
in Leopoldville facing 350,000 Con- 
golese. Belgium would not have sent 
so few if it had wanted to commit ag- 
gression. 


USSR Statement 


Vasily Kuznetsov, First Vice- 
Minister for Foreign Affairs of the 
USSR, said that urgent necessity for 
consideration of the question arose 
from “the fact that the Belgian Gov- 
ernment, basing itself on the support 
of those powers that are interested in 
the preservation of the colonial re- 
gime in the Congo, is continuing its 
armed interference in the internal af- 
fairs of the Congo.” He found that re- 
cent events confirmed that Belgium 
was “preparing for a protracted war,” 
aimed at strangling and dismembering 
the young Republic. 

Mr. Kuznetsov said that “the colo- 
nialists” had found for their purpose 
“a certain Tshombe,” whom he called 
“a stooge,” whose activities had not 
fortuitously caused “rejoicing among 
the financial and industrial moguls.” 
Behind the attempts to dismember the 
Congo were “the desires of the West- 
ern powers to retain a hold of the 
economically rich areas . . . which 
are the chief sources of enrichment of 
the capitalist monopolies.” ° 

The Soviet Union, he said, had sent 
the Congo 10,000 tons of food and 
also provided five planes to deliver 
supplies. He supported the viewpoint 
of Mr. Kasavubu and Mr. Lumumba 
when they called the present outside 
aggression a threat to international 
peace. 
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The Security Council, 

Having considered the first re- 
port by the Secretary-General on 
the implementation of Security 
Council resolution S/4387 of 
July 14, 1960, 

Appreciating the work of the 
Secretary-General and the sup- 
port so readily and so speedily 
given to him by all member 
states invited by him to give 
assistance, 

Noting that as stated by the 
Secretary-General the arrival of 
the troops of the United Nations 
force in Leopoldville has already 
had a salutary effect, 

Recognizing that an urgent 
need still exists to continue and 
to increase such efforts, 

Considering that the complete 
restoration of law and order in 
the Republic of the Congo would 
effectively contribute to the 
maintenance of international 
peace and security, 

Recognizing that the Security 
Council recommended the ad- 
mission of the Republic of the 
Congo to membership in the 
United Nations as a unit. 





Security Council Resolution of July 22 


1. Calls upon the Government 
of Belgium to implement speed- 
ily the Security Council resolu- 
tion of July 14, 1960, on the 
withdrawal of their troops and 
authorizes the Secretary-General 
to take all necessary action to 
this effect; 

2. Requests all states to re- 
frain from any action which 
might tend to impede the res- 
toration of law and order and 
the exercise by the Government 
of the Congo of its authority and 
also to refrain from any action 
which might undermine the ter- 
ritorial integrity and the political 
independence of the Republic of 
the Congo; 

3. Commends the Secretary- 
General for the prompt action 
he has taken to carry out resolu- 
tion S/4387 of the Security 
Council and his first report; 

4. Invites the specialized agen- 
cies of the United Nations to 
render to the Secretary-General 
such assistance as he may re- 
quire; 

5. Requests the Secretary- 
General to report further to the 
Security Council as appropriate. 











Mr. Kuznetsov found the Belgian 
statement to be part of a continuous 
attempt in the West to blame the 
Congolese for the disorders, adding 
that what had really alarmed “the 
foreign enslavers” had been the de- 
cision by the people to utilize re- 
sources for the people themselves. He 
supported the statement of the Afri- 
can members of the United Nations, 
made on July 18, that the immediate 
withdrawal of Belgian troops was in- 
dispensable to peace. The USSR had 
supported the proposal to send United 
Nations troops “temporarily” to the 
Congo on the understanding that they 
would be composed of troops from in- 
dependent African states and that they 
would not interfere in domestic af- 
fairs. 

Mr. Kuznetsov protested the re- 
ported introduction of United States 
troops from Germany into the Congo 
and insisted upon their immediate 
withdrawal. 

The Soviet representative charged 
that the redeployment of Belgian 
troops was designed to create a sem- 
blance of compliance with the Coun- 
cil’s decision, and said that Belgium’s 
“intransigence” would have been im- 


possible “if it were not backed by 
strong patrons, its NATO allies.” He in- 
troduced the Soviet draft resolution 
by which the Council would “insist on 
the immediate cessation of armed in- 
tervention against the Republic of the 
Congo and the withdrawal within 
three days of all the troops of the 
aggressor from the territory.” 


United States Views 


Henry Cabot Lodge, of the United 
States, found the quick, effective and 
decisive action of the United Nations, 
including the response of the African 
nations, and the many pledges of food, 
represented a collective action on the 
part of the United Nations. The 
United States, he said, had helped in 
transport and communications, airlift- 
ing most of the United Nations troops. 

On the question of the withdrawal 
of Belgian troops, Mr. Lodge said 
his country could understand both the 
Congolese fears and the anxieties of 
the Belgians. He recalled that his 
country’s position on the July 14 reso- 
lution calling for withdrawal of Belg- 
ian troops was contingent upon the 
success of the United Nations effort. 
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He noted that Belgium stated that it 
would withdraw when security was 
properly assured by a responsible au- 
thority. 

Mr. Lodge regretted that the So- 
viet Union wanted to bring the cold 
war to the heart of Africa and he said 
that the demand for the withdrawal 
of the few American technicians work- 
ing with the United Nations was an- 
other effort of obstruction to the 
Union Nations efforts to restore order. 


The United States, Mr. Lodge re- 
called, had been invited by the Con- 
golese Government to send troops to 
the Congo but had declined in favor 
of a United Nations effort. Referring 
to reports that the Soviet Union might 
send troops, Mr. Lodge said that the 
United States position was clear for 
itself and others—the United Nations 
effort was the best method of restoring 
order and of ensuring the phased 
speedy withdrawal of Belgian troops. 

Mongi Slim, of Tunisia, the opening 
speaker at the Council’s meeting on 
July 21, after reaffirming Tunisia’s 
support for the principles outlined by 
the Secretary-General, observed that 
the composition of the United Nations 
Force in the Congo seemed to be in 
full accord with those principles. Calm 
and peace seemed to be returning to 
the Congo, although two important 
problems kept the issue grave and 
fraught with consequences. These, Mr. 
Slim noted, were the persistence of the 
Belgian Government in maintaining 
its troops in the country and the threat 
of the disintegration of the young Re- 
public. 

Instead of withdrawing its troops 
Belgium had, it seemed, regrouped 
them, and their continued presence 
actually kept tension alive and caused 
death and damage, Mr. Slim declared. 
The situation was incompatible with 
respect for the sovereignty and ter- 
ritorial integrity of the Congo and 
was contrary to the decision of the 
Security Council. 


Situation in Katanga 


With regard to the other problem, 
the Tunisian representative com- 
mented on the “worrisome relation” 
between the Belgian paratroops in 
Katanga and that province’s tendency 
to secession. He found no reason for 
the Belgian troops to be there, since 
it appeared that the situation in 
Katanga was calm. The intervention, 
it seemed, was to be designed to allow 
Katanga to separate itself from the 
Test of the Congo. 


In the circumstances, Mr. Slim 
thought it “logical and wise” that the 
Council, anxious to respect the prin- 
ciple of non-intervention in the in- 
ternal affairs of a state, should ask all 
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members to abstain trom any action 
which might hinder the restoration of 
peace or undermine the territorial in- 
tegrity and political independence of 
the Congo. 

In presenting the draft resolution 
submitted jointly by Tunisia and 
Ceylon, Mr. Slim said it was “a 
simple and clear” proposal and re- 
flected the concern of all member 
states, conscious of the need for peace 
and stability in this young African 
Republic on the basis of the Charter 
and its principles. The sponsors had 
tried to take into account the present 
circumstances and realities of the 
Congo situation. They might have ap- 
pealed for more energetic action but 
the small, peaceloving states preferred 
to place their trust in the United Na- 
tions, the Security Council and its 
other organs. 


Sir Claude Corea, of Ceylon, con- 
gratulated the United Nations effort, 
the generous and ready response of 
the African states and other states for 
the assistance given. Except for such 
assistance, the Council’s decision 
would have been “a mere resolution 
of words.” It was indeed a matter of 
very great gratification that these 
countries—some of them committing 
almost the whole of their military 
resources—had rushed to the as- 
sistance of the United Nations at its 
call. 

As co-sponsor of the draft resolu- 
tion before the Council, Sir Claude 
also underlined the gravity of the situ- 
ation in the Congo. Unless every ef- 
fort was made to “nip it in the bud,” 
there was danger that the disturbances 
might spread to the whole region and 
perhaps even beyond the borders of 
the country itself. 


Referring to the statements by rep- 
resentatives of the Congo and Bel- 
gium, Sir Claude said that they “gave 
us a great hope” for the future. The 
representative of Belgium had not 
only indicated a spirit of friendship 
but had categorically indicated that 
Belgium was prepared to extend the 
hand of friendship, despite the hap- 
penings of the past, and that Belgium 
recognized and respected the Congo’s 
independence. 

The statement of the Congo repre- 
sentative had been moderate, re- 
strained and wise. He had recalled 
past friendships and who could find 
fault, Sir Claude asked, if he had also 
called attention to defects in the 
former colonial regime. No such re- 
gime could adequately take into ac- 
count all the needs of a colonial 
people. 

This was not the time, however, to 
make investigations into the causes of 
the disturbances in the Congo. The 
past should be laid aside. The aim of 





the joint draft, Sir Claude explained, 
was to obtain a resolution which 
would have the support of the Se- 
curity Council, which would be given 
effect to quickly, which would support 
the steps already taken by the Secre- 
tary-General and which would enable 
the continuation of the assistance 
which the Congo urgently needed. 

“The whole United Nations is 
pledged to support its members, one 
to another, and in this case I do not 
think there is any single doubt in the 
mind of any single member with re- 
gard to the desire and the need for 
rushing the greatest measure of aid 
in every sense to the Republic of the 
Congo at the time of its dire need,” 
Sir Claude added. 


An International Issue 


Bohdan Lewandowski, of Poland, 
considered that Belgian military in- 
tervention in the Congo had trans- 
formed the question into an interna- 
tional issue. The Belgians had called 
their intervention “an emergency ex- 
pedition” to defend the life and 
property of the European population 
in the Congo. But not until the Bel- 
gian troops moved in and aggravated 
the already existing bitterness against 
Belgian administration and everything 
represented by it, did the situation be- 
come serious. The incidents provoked 
by Belgian soldiers and paratroopers, 
the full-scale attack launched by ex- 
cellently equipped Belgian units had 
resulted in casualties. Strangely en- 
ough, the Belgian press, followed by 
that in other Western countries, gave 
wide publicity only to the loss of life 
among Belgian soldiers and the Euro- 
pean population, although the casual- 
ties among the Congolese were and 
are several times higher, he said. 

Mr. Lewandowski wondered why 
there was so much publicity in the 
West about the losses of life of people 
of European origin and why the kill- 
ings of the non-Europeans were so 
conveniently forgotten. 

The Polish representative, in em- 
phasizing the far-reaching conse- 
quences of the Congo’s fight for inde- 
pendence, said that nobody should be 
deceived by the spoken words of 
recognition for the newly independent 
African states. What really counted 
was deeds. And Belgium’s intervention 
against the Congo had shown that 
such deeds aimed at the preservation 
and, if possible, reinstatement of colo- 
nial oppression in areas already freed 
from it. The people in Africa desired 
nothing less than unconditional free- 
dom from colonial rule. The United 
Nations had to act with decisiveness 
and speed. 

Dr. Mario Amadeo, of Argentina, 
shared the concern of other repre- 
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sentatives over the gravity of the situ- 
ation. After commending the efforts 
of the Secretary-General in carrying 
out “the biggest single operation” 
made by the United Nations, Dr. 
Amadeo announced that his country 
had put at the disposal of the United 
Nations a group of military pilots and 
that it was ready “to take into urgent 
consideration” any request it received 
in this context. 

Pointing out that the Congo’s in- 
dependence was now a fact, the 
Argentine representative noted that 
this independence was part of a vast 
historical process that no one and 
nothing can now stop. “Because we 
are convinced that the Belgian Gov- 
ernment is aware of this, we cannot 
attribute other motives to its interven- 
tion than those which the Belgian 
Government itself has made known to 
us in this very chamber,” Dr. Ama- 
deo said. Therefore, they did not share 
the belief that Belgium was impelled 
by aggressive purposes and could not 
qualify as aggression the action taken 
by Belgium. However, intervention— 
however understandable and respect- 
able the reasons for it—should never- 
theless cease as quickly as possible. 

Argentina supported the joint reso- 
lution submitted by Tunisia and 
Ceylon because it involved the im- 
plementation of the earlier resolution 
and called upon all states to abstain 
from acts that might undermine the 
political independence and territorial 
integrity of the Republic of the Congo. 
These were categorical imperatives 
for the solution of this problem. 


Other Views 


At a further meeting, on July 21, 
the Council heard statements by the 
representatives of Italy, the United 
Kingdom, China, France and Ecua- 
dor. 

Egidio Ortona, of Italy, considered 
that what was now required was a 
smooth, effective and rapid increase 
in the activities of the United Nations 
so that the resolution of July 14 could 
have the maximum effect in the short- 
est possible time. 

The representative of Italy de- 
scribed the Soviet statement as “a re- 
hashing of familiar themes” and add- 
ed that the representative of the So- 
viet Union did not seem to take into 
account the sufferings of scores of un- 
fortunate Europeans of many nations, 
whose work in the Congo had been 
praised by Mr. Kanza. The Soviet 
Union’s intention was to aggravate 
rather than to correct the situation. 

Restating Italy’s position, Mr. 
Ortona said that it was centered around 
the proposition that the withdrawal of 
Belgian troops should be geared to the 
re-establishment of order and security, 
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through the intervention of United 
Nations troops. Noting that Belgian 
intervention had been necessary for 
the protection of lives in the Congo, 
he felt that there was still need for the 
protection of European communities, 
including Italians, many thousands of 
whom were scattered about the Congo. 
Mr. Ortona said that the Italian Con- 
sul in Elisabethville had been killed 
by a mutineer while trying to help a 
compatriot who was wounded. Italians 
were, however, comforted by a letter 
from university students of Congo and 
Ruanda-Urundi expressing regret at 
such happenings. 

Italy supported the joint draft reso- 
lution, but could not vote for the one 
submitted by the Soviet Union. 

Harold Beeley, of the United King- 
dom, said that the Soviet Union 
seemed to have only one issue in 
mind; to attack the United States and 
its allies. While nine members of the 
Council agreed that the threat of 
anarchy was a grave misfortune, there 
was no evidence that the Soviet Union 
shared such an opinion. 

Mr. Beeley could not penetrate the 
argument advanced that the policy of 
the Belgian Government was based on 
the view that if there was something 
which they strongly wanted to keep, 
the best way to accomplish this was 
to give it to somebody else and then 
try to take it back again. 

Turning to the allegations by the 
Soviet Union and Poland that Bel- 
gium was an instrument of a con- 
spiracy of the colonial powers, Mr. 
Beeley recalled a letter recently sent 
by Prime Minister Macmillan to Mr. 
Khrushchev. This letter, in part, said 
that since the Second World War, 
510 million people in India, Pakistan, 
Ceylon, Ghana and Malaya had, with 
British help, reached the goal of inde- 
pendent life. Recalling also the process 
taking place in other dependent terri- 
tories, Mr. Macmillan had asked Mr. 
Khrushchev whether he believed a 
people engaged in such policies could 
be engaged in a conspiracy to destroy 
the Congo. 

The representative of the United 
Kingdom, in referring to Katanga, 
said his country regarded “the Repub- 
lic of the Congo as a single state pos- 
sessing the same national boundaries 
as those of the former Belgian 
Congo.” 

Mr. Beeley found that the Govern- 
ment of the Congo, the Security 
Council and the Belgian Government 
were in agreement in principle that 
Belgian troops should withdraw “as 
soon as possible” and that a three-day 
time limit as proposed by the USSR 
was impractical. 

Dr. T. F. Tsiang, of China, found 
that the statements of Belgium and the 


Congo differed in relation to fact and 
motives. He did not believe that Bel- 
gium, in sending troops to the Congo, 
was guided by any aggressive design. 

On the question of the withdrawal 
of Belgian troops, Dr. Tsiang noted 
what he termed “three elementary 
facts”: that the resolution of July 14 
had established the principle that the 
troops be withdrawn; that the Belgian 
Foreign Minister had solemnly af- 
firmed that they would be withdrawn 
as United Nations troops succeeded 
in maintaining order; and thirdly, that 
Belgium welcomed the United Na- 
tions force and was cooperating with 
it. 

Under these circumstances, Dr. 
Tsiang felt that the timetable of with- 
drawal should be left “in the capable 
hands of the Secretary-General in 
consultation with the Belgian repre- 
sentatives in the Congo.” He sup- 
ported the joint draft resolution. 

Armand Bérard, of France, recog- 
nized the fear which, in the face of 
recent events, might have affected 
certain African states, particularly 
those that have recently acceded to 
independence. Mr. Bérard said that a 
very keen sensitivity might have led 
those nations to see in the security 
measures taken by Belgium for its na- 
tionals the initial signs of the re-es- 
tablishment of an obsolete political 
status. But nothing could justify such 
fears, and it was the duty of the Coun- 
cil to dispel them. 

Mr. Bérard recalled statements by 
Belgium that the independence of the 
Congo was an established fact, and, 
he said, no one was therefore en- 
titled to doubt the word of Belgium 
on this matter. 

Mr. Bérard recalled that France 
had recently presented successively to 
the United Nations for membership 
Cameroun, Togo, the Federation of 
Mali and the Malagasy Republic. In 
the near future, he said, France would 
also present the Ivory Coast, the 
Voltaic Republic, Dahomey, Niger, 
Chad, the Central African Republic, 
Gabon and the Congo Republic, and 
he reassured his African friends that 
nothing would be done contrary to an 
evolution in which France rejoiced 
and.which it had created. 

The representative of France, re- 
peating that he could see no serious 
reasons for the fears of the African 
states, referred to the emotions and 
the anguish “of certain communities 
in the Congo that suddenly found 
themselves surrounded, _ brutalized, 
threatened and sometimes, indeed, 
killed.” In recalling these facts, he 
was not seeking to complain against 
the Government of the Congo, but he 
placed “severe blame” on those ele- 
ments, “especially the Congolese 
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radio,” that had ceaselessly en- 
couraged violence. 

The representative of France found 
that the Government in Leopoldville 
had been incapable of ensuring pro- 
tection, and he regarded the finding of 
methods by which the United Nations 
could be of assistance as the principle 
question for the Council. He could 
not accept the thesis that, if only Bel- 
gian troops withdrew, everything 
would be all right. France opposed 
any unilateral action in regard to the 
Congo and approved the major fea- 
tures of the Secretary-General’s re- 
port, especially the assurance that the 
United Nations Force could under no 
circumstances be party to a domestic 
dispute. 

Dr. José Correa, of Ecuador, said 
the United Nations had undertaken 
a new conception in creating the first 
totally coordinated effort to correct 
a situation which might endanger 
peace, not only by eliminating the im- 
mediate external causes, but by com- 
ing to grips with the basic underlying 
causes of the situation. 

Dr. Correa found that the gap be- 
tween the two parties concerned could 
be bridged in several important points, 
especially in regard to the withdrawal 
of troops. Because this matter now 
seemed on the threshold of immediate 
solution, he regarded it as unneces- 
sary to enter into the Belgian reasons 
that were said to justify intervention. 
He regarded a “lack of planning” as 
one reason for the events that had 
taken place, and reaffirmed the Ecua- 
dorian position of principle “that the 
presence of foreign troops on the ter- 
ritory of a state requires the express 
consent of the government of that 
state.” 

Dr. Correa thought it paradoxical 





that Belgium, at the time of its great- 
est and truest generosity to the Congo, 
should face the present situation. Bel- 
gium, he said, “despite the hu- 
manitarian aspects of its work in the 
Congo, forgot to ‘Congolise’ . . . the 
civil service and the technical services 
in good time.” 

The representative of Ecuador 
thought the Congo would eventually 
discover that the United Nations 
Charter was its best defence, and he 
hoped that the cold war would not be 
focussed on the new Republic, or on 
Africa as a whole. He supported the 
two-power draft resolution without re- 
serve. 

Following the initial statements of 
the Council members, Mr. Kuznetsov 
exercised his right of reply, and Mr. 
Lodge then made a further statement. 

The joint draft resolution was then 
voted on after the representative of 
the Soviet Union had said he had no 
objection to giving it priority over his 
own draft. The Ceylonese-Tunisian 
draft was adopted unanimously. The 
Soviet Union did not press its draft 
to a vote. 

In an explanation of vote, the rep- 
resentative of France said that the 
Secretary-General’s action had fully 
met the wishes of France. The resolu- 
tion, particularly in the light of the 
statement of the Foreign Minister of 
Belgium, was to be interpreted as “not 
implying the least criticism of the 
Government of Belgium.” 

Mr. Kuznetsov, explaining his vote, 
said that the Soviet Union had sup- 
ported the two-power resolution even 
though it was inadequate from the 
point of view of the period of time 
allowed for the withdrawal of Belgian 
troops. He expected the Secretary- 
General to take into account “the 





general wish” that the “occupation 
forces of Belgium must be withdrawn 
immediately,” and that all measures 
be taken to ensure this withdrawal 
“within a few days.” 

In relation to the paragraph of the 
resolution requesting all states to re- 
frain from action that might impede 
the restoration of law and order, Mr. 
Kuznetsov said that the solution of all 
problems relating to the Congo was 
the exclusive prerogative of the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic. : 

The representative of the Soviet 
Union further stated that the original 
resolution of July 14 was an emergen- 
cy decision, and that resolution, and 
the one now adopted, should not be 
considered as precedents endowing 
the United Nations with the right to 
intervene in the domestic affairs of 
states. 

Mr. Kanza interpreted the word 
“speedily,” in relation to the with- 
drawal of Belgian troops, to mean that 
if they left “tomorrow that would be 
very good, but if they could withdraw 
today that would be better still.” In 
regard to the paragraph requesting 
states to refrain from actions imped- 
ing the restoration of order, Mr. 
Kanza said that the Congolese inter- 
pretation was that states were re- 
quested not to impede “the exercise 
by the Congolese Government of its 
authority” for the restoration of public 
law and order. 

Mr. Wigny said Belgium had been 
slandered by accusations of aggression 
against a people which had four days 
earlier acceded to independence in 
full agreement and friendship with his 
country. He said that, wisely, “with 
the exception of the two communist 
members,” the Council had rejected 
this slander. 


Summary Chronology of United Nations 


Action Relating to the Congo 


JUNE 30: 


_ The Republic of the Congo attained 
independence. 


JULY 1: 


The Republic of the Congo applied 
for admission to the United Nations. 


JULY 7: 


The Security Council unanimously 
recommended to the General Assembly 
approval of the Congolese application. 
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PART I: June 30-July 31, 1960 


JULY 8: 

Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold 
left New York for Geneva, planning to 
stay there until July 23 and then to visit 
Somalia, the Union of South Africa and 
the Republic of the Congo. 


JULY 11: 

The Secretary-General returned to 
United Nations Headquarters “to study 
and to act personally without delay on 
such proposals for United Nations tech- 





nical assistance to the Government of 
the Republic of the Congo in overcom- 
ing the present transitional difficulties as 
may be forthcoming from the Govern- 
ment.” 


JULY 12: 

The Secretary-General met, at his re- 
quest, with the heads of nine African 
delegations (Ethiopia, Ghana, Guinea, 
Liberia, Libya, Morocco, Sudan, Tunisia, 
United Arab Republic) to brief them on 
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needs for United Nations assistance like- 
ly to arise in the Republic of the Congo. 
The Secretary-General informed the 
group that a decision had been taken, in 
consultation with the Chairman of the 
Technical Assistance Board, to organize 
at once a technical assistance office in 
Leopoldville under a Resident Repre- 
sentative. 

A cable dated July 12 from the Presi- 
dent (Joseph Kasavubu) and the Prime 
Minister (Patrice Lumumba) of the Re- 
public of the Congo to the Secretary- 
General requested “urgent dispatch” of 
United Nations military assistance. It 
said that the dispatch of metropolitan 
Belgian troops to the Congo was in 
violation of the treaty of friendship be- 
tween Belgium and the Congo; that “the 
unsolicited Belgian action” was “an act 
of aggression”; and that the essential 
purpose of the military aid requested 
from the United Nations is “to protect 
the national territory of the Congo 
against the present external aggression 
which is a threat to international peace.” 


JULY 13: 

A cable dated July 13 from the Presi- 
dent and the Prime Minister of the Re- 
public of the Congo to the Secretary- 
General stated that the purpose of the 
military aid requested was not to restore 
the internal situation in the Congo but 
“to protect the national territory against 
acts of aggression” posed by Belgian 
troops. It also stated that the request 
“relates only to a United Nations force 
consisting of military personnel of neutral 
countries and not of the United 
States. . . .” If the requested assistance 
“ig not received without delay, the Re- 
public of the Congo will be obliged to 
appeal to the Bandung Treaty Powers,” 
the cable stated. 

The Secretary-General sent a letter to 
the President of the Security Council re- 
questing an urgent meeting of the Coun- 
cil to hear a report by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral on “a demand for United Nations 
action in relation to the Republic of the 
Congo.” 

Addressing the Security Council at a 
night meeting on July 13, the Secretary- 
General asked the Council to act “with 
utmost speed” on the request for military 
aid from the Republic of the Congo. 
The communications from the Congo, 
he said, indicated that the presence of 
the Belgian troops was “a source of in- 
ternal and potentially also of interna- 
tional tension” and could not be accepted 
as a “satisfactory stopgap arrangement.” 
In spite of the difficulties, he considered 
the military-aid arrangement envisaged 
by the Government of the Congo “pre- 
ferable to any other formula.” It would 
be understood, he said, that “were the 
United Nations to act as proposed, the 
Belgian Government would see its way 
to a withdrawal.” 

If the Council authorized military aid, 
he said, his actions would be based on 
an earlier report to the General Assem- 
bly (Doc. A/3943). Thus, the United 
Nations Force would not be authorized 
to take action beyond self-defence; it 
would not take any action making it a 
party to internal conflicts; and the pre- 
vailing situation excluded recourse to 
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troops from any of the permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council. 

The Security Council, meeting until 
3:22 a.m. on the night of July 13-14, 
adopted a Tunisian draft resolution by 
eight votes in favor, none against, with 
three abstentions (China, France, United 
Kingdom) which— 

(1) Called upon the Government of 
Belgium to withdraw its troops from the 
territory of the Republic of the Congo; 

(2) Decided to authorize the Secre- 
tary-General to take the necessary steps, 
in consultation with the Government of 
the Republic of the Congo, to provide 
the Government with such military as- 
sistance as may be necessary until, 
through the efforts of the Congolese Gov- 
ernment with the technical assistance of 
the United Nations, the national se- 
curity forces may be able, in the opinion 
of the Government, to meet fully their 
tasks; 

(3) Requested the Secretary-General 
to report to the Security Council as ap- 
propriate. 

The Council, in separate votes, re- 
jected USSR amendments which would 
have had the Council “condemn the 
armed aggression by Belgium”; call upon 
Belgium to withdraw its troops “im- 
mediately”; and authorize the Secretary- 
General to furnish military assistance 
“provided by the African states members 
of the United Nations.” 


JULY 14: 

The Secretary-General appointed Ma- 
jor General Carl Carlsson von Horn 
(Sweden) as Supreme Commander of 
the United Nations Force to be sent to 
the Congo. General von Horn has been 
Chief of Staff of the United Nations 
Truce Supervision Organization in the 
Middle East (UNTSO) since March 1958. 

Plans for General von Horn, 11 
United Nations military officers, five 
Field Service men and five radio officers 
to leave UNTSO headquarters in Jerusa- 
lem for the Congo were announced. 


JULY 15: 

First troops of the United Nations 
Force, from Ghana and Tunisia, arrived 
in the Congo. By the end of the day, 
600 had been airlifted to Leopoldville, 
and other troops in Morocco, Ethiopia, 
Tunisia and Ghana were ready for de- 
parture. The United States and the 
United Kingdom pledged contributions 
of food to be airlifted to the Republic. 

Untso military advisers from _ six 
countries (Canada, Denmark, Italy, New 
Zealand, Norway, Sweden) were en 
route to the Congo. 

Henry R. Labouisse, former Director 
of the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East, was asked to assist the Secre- 
tary-General in setting up the United 
Nations Force. 

Sture C. Linner, a Swedish business- 
man, was named Resident Representative 
of the Technical Assistance Board in the 
Republic of the Congo. 

A group of United Nations Secretariat 
members left New York to serve the 
United Nations Mission in the Congo. 
From headquarters of the United Na- 


tions Emergency Force in Gaza it was 
announced that blue helmets and Uniteg 
Nations flags were being flown to the 
United Nations Force in the Congo, 
Dr. Ralph J. Bunche was appointed 
Commander of the United Nations 
Force pending arrival of General von 
Horn. ‘ 
The Government of India informed 
the Secretary-General that it would sup. 
ply 1,000 tons of wheat for the Congo, 


JULY 16: 

Maurice Pate, Executive Director of 
the United Nations Children’s Fund, left 
for the Congo to advise on the process. 
ing, transport and distribution of food 
during the food emergency. 


JULY 17: 

Contingents for the United Nations 
Force continued to pour in from Tunisia, 
Ghana, Morocco and Ethiopia and were 
deployed by Dr. Bunche, Commander ad 
interim. 


JULY 18: 

The Secretary-General invited Briga- 
dier I. J. Rikhye of India, former Chief 
of Staff of the United Nations Emergen- 
cy Force, to serve as his military ad- 
viser at United Nations Headquarters, 

Plans were announced for the Swedish 
battalion with UNEF to move to the 
Congo; 635 men were to be airlifted to 
Leopoldville on July 20 for one month, 

By July 18, more than 4,000 troops in 
seven battalions from five African coun- 
tries had been accepted, the Secretary- 
General stated in his first report on im- 
plementation of the Security Council 
resolution of July 14. Of that number, 
3,500 had arrived in the Congo (460 
from Ethiopia, 770 from Ghana, 1,250 
from Morocco, 1,020 from Tunisia); and 
700 from Guinea were to be airlifted 
later in the week. In addition, an offer 
from the Mali Federation had been ac- 
cepted, for activation later. 

The first phase of building of the 
United Nations Force had been com- 
pleted with acceptance of those African 
units, the Secretary-General reported. 
For the second phase, he had sought 
troops from three European, one Asian, 
and one Latin American country. At his 
request, Sweden had given permission 
for transfer of 635 men from its con- 
tingent with the United Nations Emergen- 
cy Force in Gaza to the Congo. “The 
arrival of the troops of the United Na 
tions Force in Leopoldville has already 
had a salutary effect, and the growing 
recognition of its role as a force for 
the: restoration of peace and order will 
contribute to its increasing effectiveness,” 
the Secretary-General reported. 

Further, the Secretary-General stated 
he had asked other governments for 
heavy matériel, air transport, food, and 
various supplies. Altogether, the Secre- 
tariat was in contact with 27 countries 
for various types of contributions. Food 
had been pledged by Canada, Denmark, 
France, India, the USSR, the United 
Kingdom, the United States and a nom 
member, Switzerland. 

As to the withdrawal of Belgian 
troops, the Secretary-General quoted 4 
Belgian communication to the effect that 
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Belgian military interventions should be 
limited to what was called for by the 
security needs of Belgian nationals and 
that in all other matters the Belgian 
command had been advised to abide by 
the instructions of the military com- 
mand of the United Nations forces. He 
had been informed that, following ar- 
rival of United Nations forces, certain 
Belgian units had left Leopoldville on 


July 17. 

Reviewing basic principles being fol- 
lowed in setting up the Force, the Secre- 
tary-General commented, among other 
things, that the Force was under the 
exclusive command of the United Na- 
tions; that it should have freedom of 
movement within its area of operations 
and all facilities necessary for its task; 
that it could not be a party to any in- 
ternal conflict; and that it could not take 
the initiative in the use of armed force 
but was entitled to “respond with force 
to an attack with arms.” 


JULY 19: 

In addendum I to his report of July 
18, the Secretary-General reported on a 
meeting held in the Congo on July 19 
by Dr. Bunche, the Belgian Ambassador, 
the Belgian Army Chief of Staff and the 
Commanding General of Belgian Forces. 
In the light of assurances that the United 
Nations forces would “arrive this week 
in sufficient numbers” to protect the en- 
tire population, it was decided at the 
meeting that “the Belgian forces will be- 
gin to withdraw completely from the 
Leopoldville area and return to their 
bases” on July 20 and that the with- 
drawal operation should be completed 
by 6 p.m. Saturday, July 23. 


In addendum II to his report, the 
Secretary-General announced that agree- 
ment had been reached between him and 
the governments concerned regarding the 
addition to the United Nations Force in 
the Congo of one battalion each from 
Ghana, Morocco and Tunisia and two 
battalions from Ethiopia. This would 
bring the strength of the Force up to 
12 African battalions and one Swedish 
battalion. An offer of four companies of 
troops from the Federation of Mali had 
been accepted for transfer to the Congo 
around August 1. 


Addendum III of the report (cir- 
culated on July 20) announced an agree- 
ment with the Government of Ireland 
for the dispatch of a battalion of the 
Irish Army for service with the United 
Nations Force in the Congo for a limited 
period. 

The United Nations Mission in the 
Congo reported that copies of a mes- 
Sage explaining the role of the United 
Nations Force were being handed to all 
members on their arrival. The message, 
Printed in both English and French, 
states, among other things, that protec- 
tion is to be given to all the people, 
White and black; that arms are to be 
used only in self-defence; that orders 
would come from the United Nations; 
and that the Force has a “great op- 
portunity now to help the Congo and 
iS people.” The message is signed by 
Dr. Bunche, as Special Representative of 
the Secretary-General in the Congo, and 
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by Major General von Horn, Supreme 
Commander of the Force. 

A Soviet Union communication, cir- 
culated as a Security Council document, 
called for the immediate withdrawal of 
United States Army communications 
personnel reported by a news agency to 
be in the Congo. 


JULY 20: 

Representatives of the Republic of the 
Congo arrived for meetings of the Se- 
curity Council. They were Thomas 
Kanza, Minister Delegate of the Re- 
public of the Congo to the United Na- 
tions; André Mandi, Secretary of State 
in the Ministry for Foreign Affairs; and 
André Matubangulu, an aide to Mr. 
Kanza. Also on the plane were Major 
General Henry T. Alexander, Chief of 
Staff of the Ghanaian Army, who came 
to New York at the request of General 
von Horn, to report personally to the 
Secretary-General, and an aide, Capt. 
J. M. Ewa, of the Ghanaian Army. 

The Secretary-General, addressing the 
Security Council at a night meeting, re- 
ported that the Force had been brought 
up to 12 African battalions and two 
European battalions, one week after 
adoption of the Council’s resolution. This 
manpower, he said, should serve as a 
“satisfactory basis” for aid to the Congo, 
and attention could now be devoted to 
obtaining the equipment, signals, sup- 
plies and supporting services needed. The 
enterprise “is far bigger and far more 
complicated than the United Nations 
Emergency Force” (in the Middle East), 
he said, with many more nations in- 
volved, a multilingual basis, military 
units with very different traditions, and 
“a vast area to be covered.” 

In the civilian field, said the Secretary- 
General, there were problems of ad- 
ministration, food, fuel supplies and 
health. He had asked the World Health 
Organization, in collaboration with the In- 
ternational Red Cross, to stage a “crash 
operation” to forestall dangers develop- 
ing from the lack of medical and sanita- 
tion services. In relation to transport, 
Lt. General Raymond B. Wheeler, “well 
known from the Suez Canal clearance,” 
would organize work to prevent the silt- 
ing of the Congo River. As for food, 
“considerable quantities” had been do- 
nated and were being airlifted. 


Mr. Hammarskjold spoke of the need 
for establishing, in agreement with the 
Congo Government, “an area of opera- 
tion” for the United Nations Force. In 
his view, the area of operation “clearly 
applies to the whole of the territory of 
the Republic,” and the United Nations 
Force “is entitled to access to all parts 
of the territory in fulfillment of its 
duties.” 

On the question of withdrawal of 
Belgian troops, he said his representa- 
tives in the Congo had taken “the in- 
itiatives they have found indicated” for 
coordinating the implementation of the 
Council decision on withdrawal with the 
decision on setting up the Force. Al- 
though he did not consider it necessary, 
the Council might find it useful to clarify 
his mandate on that point. 

The Secretary-General then com- 


mented that through the Council’s de- 
cision of July 14, “the United Nations 
has embarked on its biggest single effort 
under United Nations colors, organized 
and directed by the United Nations it- 
self.” After paying tribute to members 
for the aid they had given, he said he 
would have “to ask for much, much 
more.” He added: “There should not be 
any hesitation, because we are at a turn 
of the road where our attitude will be of 
decisive significance, I believe, not only 
for the future of this Organization but 
also for the future of Africa. And Africa 
may well in present circumstances mean 
the world.” 


Besides hearing the Secretary-General, 
the Security Council heard statements by 
a representative of the Republic of the 
Congo, the Foreign Minister of Belgium, 
and representatives of the USSR and the 
United States at its night meeting, which 
lasted until 1:05 a.m. on July 21. 


The Soviet representative introduced a 
draft resolution which would have the 
Council: Insist upon “the immediate 
cessation of armed intervention against 
the Republic of the Congo and the 
withdrawal from its territory of all 
troops of the aggressor within . . . three 
days” and call upon United Nations 
member states to respect the territorial 
integrity of the Congo and not to under- 
take any actions which might violate 
that integrity. 


A report on activities of the United 
States in support of the Security Coun- 
cil’s request for aid to the Congo was 
circulated as a Council document. 


JULY 21: 

At an afternoon meeting, the Security 
Council heard statements on the situa- 
tion in the Congo by representatives of 
Tunisia, Ceylon, Poland and Argentina. 

Ceylon and Tunisia submitted a draft 
resolution which would have the Coun- 
cil: Call upon Belgium “to implement 
speedily” the Council resolution of July 
14 on troop withdrawal and authorize 
the Secretary-General to take “all neces- 
sary action” to this effect; request all 
states to refrain from any action that 
might tend to impede the restoration of 
law and order and the exercise by the 
Congo Government of its authority, and 
also to refrain from any action that 
might undermine the territorial integrity 
and political independence of the Re- 
public; authorize the Secretary-General 
“to continue to take such action as may 
be necessary” under the authority given 
to him by the Council’s resolution of 
July 14 and the present resolution; com- 
mend the Secretary-General for the 
“prompt action” taken so far; and in- 
vite United Nations agencies to aid the 
Secretary-General. 

At a night meeting on July 21 that 
adjourned at 1 a.m. July 22, the Security 
Council unanimously adopted a resolu- 
tion which— 

(1) Called upon the Government of 
Belgium “to implement speedily the Se- 
curity Council resolution of July 14, 
1960” on the withdrawal of its troops, 
and authorized the Secretary-General “to 
take all necessary action to this effect”; 
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(2) Requested all states “to refrain 
from any action which might tend to 
impede restoration of law and order and 
the exercise by the Government of the 
Congo of its authority and also to re- 
frain from any action which might un- 
dermine the territorial integrity and the 
political independence of the Republic of 
the Congo”; 

(3) Commended the Secretary-Gen- 
eral for the “prompt action” he had 
taken to carry out the Security Council’s 
first resolution; 

(4) Invited United Nations agencies 
“to tender to the Secretary-General such 
assistance as he may require”; 

(5) Requested the Secretary-General 
to report further to the Council as ap- 
propriate. 


The Council took the above action by 
adopting the draft resolution of Ceylon 
and Tunisia, which was given priority 
in the voting. Before the vote, the spon- 
sors moved deletion of a paragraph re- 
lating to the continuation of the au- 
thority of the Secretary-General, as they 
considered it redundant and unnecessary, 
and the remaining text was adopted 
unanimously. 

The USSR did not ask for a vote on 
its proposal, which had been introduced 
at the night meeting of July 20-21. 


JULY 22: 

The Secretary-General announced that 
he had postponed his departure for 
Leopoldville (plans for which had been 
announced on July 19) until the evening 
of Tuesday, July 26. The reason was 
that the Prime Minister of the Republic 
of the Congo, Patrice Lumumba, was 
coming to New York, and the Secretary- 
General wished to be available for dis- 
cussions on the further development of 
United Nations assistance to the Congo. 


It was also announced that the Secre- 
tary-General had arranged for Philippe 
de Seynes, Under-Secretary for the De- 
partment of Economic and Social Affairs, 
Roberto Heurtematte, Commissioner for 
Technical Assistance, and H. S. Bloch, 
Director of the United Nations Bureau 
of Technical Assistance Operations, who 
had served as a technical assistance ex- 
pert in the present mission in Leopold- 
ville, to attend discussions with the Prime 
Minister on technical assistance to the 
Republic of the Congo. 


JULY 23: 

The Secretary-General announced that 
he had received direct word from Dr. 
Ralph J. Bunche, his Personal Repre- 
sentative in the Congo, that the evacua- 
tion of Belgian troops from Leopold- 
ville had been fully completed at 6 p.m. 
on July 23, in full conformity with the 
agreement on this subject. 


JULY 24: 

Premier Patrice Lumumba of the Re- 
public of the Congo arrived in New 
York. Later, he met with the Secretary- 
General. Also present for the Congo 
were Thomas Kanza, Minister Delegate; 
Joseph Kasongo, President of the Cham- 
ber of Representatives; Joseph Okito, 
Vice-President of the Senate; and Capt. 
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Michel Mawoso, Personal Aide to the 
Premier. With the Secretary-General 
were Andrew W. Cordier, Executive As- 
sistant; Henry R. Labouisse, Special Ad- 
viser; H. A. Wieschhoff, Director, De- 
partment of Political and Security Coun- 
cil Affairs; and Wilhelm Wachtmeister, 
Personal Assistant. 


JULY 25: 

The discussions between Premier Lum- 
umba and the Secretary-General con- 
tinued. Among United Nations officials 
present were Philippe de Seynes, Roberto 
M. Heurtematte, and Henry S. Bloch. 


Mr. Lumumba also had contacts with 
members of the Security Council at a 
luncheon given for him by the Secretary- 
General. 

The Secretary-General announced that 
he would leave for Leopoldville via 
Brussels Tuesday evening, July 26. 


The United Nations Force in the 
Congo was reported to be extending its 
activities into additional areas. In Lu- 
luabourg, 3,000 members of the Congo’s 
Force Publique laid down their arms as 
the Tunisian contingent of the United 
Nations Force began an _ assignment 
there. In Boma, Moroccan troops took 
over; in Stanleyville the situation was 
reported gradually calming as Ethiopian 
troops were reinforced; the remainder 
of the battalion from Guinea, the sec- 
ond Tunisian battalion, the second 
Moroccan battalion and the second 
Ethiopian battalion arrived in the Congo. 


In accordance with a request from 
Dr. Ralph J. Bunche relayed through 
the Secretary-General to the Emperor of 
Ethiopia, a special contingent of Ethi- 
opian troops evacuated 58 Europeans 
from Watsa to Stanleyville and then re- 
turned to Addis Ababa. 


JULY 26: 

The Secretary-General announced fur- 
ther organizational arrangements, both 
in the field and at Headquarters, for 
the conduct of United Nations opera- 
tions in the Congo:— 

In the Field, Dr. Sture Linner was 
named as Chief of United Nations 
Civilian Operations in the Congo (con- 
tinuing to act as Resident Representative 
of the Technical Assistance Board there). 
His opposite in the military field was 
Major General Carl Carlsson von Horn, 
Supreme Commander of the United Na- 
tions Force in the Congo. Both report 
to the Secretary-General through his Per- 
sonal Representative in the Congo, Dr. 
Ralph J. Bunche. 

At Headquarters, the corresponding 
field pattern was matched by Sir Alex- 
ander MacFarquhar, Special Adviser on 
Civilian Operations in the Congo; and 
Brigadier I. J. Rikhye, Military Adviser 
to the Secretary-General for the Congo. 
(Sir Alexander arrived on July 23 from 
his former post as TAB Resident Repre- 
sentative in Bangkok.) 

In addition, the announcement stated 
that, in his absence, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral would delegate part of his duties to 
Andrew W. Cordier, his Executive As- 
sistant, and Henry R. Labouisse, who 


had been appointed as Special Adviser 
on July 15. 


Relief shipments of 22,000 tons of 
flour were reported delivered to the 
United Nations Force in the Congo for 
channeling and distribution to the local 
population. 


A communiqué was issued stating that 
on July 24, 25 and 26 the Secretary. 
General and Premier Lumumba held 
three meetings. Mr. Lumumba was ac. 
companied by Joseph Kasongo, Joseph 
Okito, Thomas Kanza, André Mandi, 
and Bernard Salumu. 


The communiqué stated that the Prime 
Minister informed the Secretary-Genera] 
of “the wish of the Congolese Govern. 
ment and Parliament, expressed in de- 
cisions of these organs, that the Belgian 
troops withdraw immediately from the 
whole of the territory of the Republic.” 
He “stressed with insistence that the re-es- 
tablishment of peace in the Congo was 
conditioned on the immediate departure 
of Belgian troops.” 


The communiqué continued: “The 
Secretary-General informed the Prime 
Minister concerning his actions in pur- 
suance of the Security Council resolu- 
tions and also explored with the Prime 
Minister the potentialities and the scope 
of the economic and technical assistance 
which the United Nations might use- 
fully and effectively render to the Re- 
public. “In meeting the emergency 
needs, as well as long-range needs, cer- 
tain conclusions were reached with re- 
gard to the immediate dispatch to the 
Republic of the Congo of technical as- 
sistance personnel (including the fields 
of administration and security).” 


At the request of Guinea’s Permanent 
Representative to the United Nations, 
two statements of “protest against the 
situation created in the Republic of the 
Congo by the imperialism of Belgium 
and its allies” were circulated in a Se 
curity Council document. The statements 
were contained in a communiqué issued 
on July 14, 1960 by the Government of 
the Republic of Guinea and a telegram 
which Sekou Touré, President of the 
Republic of Guinea, addressed to all 
Chiefs of African states. 


The Secretary-General left New York 
for Leopoldville via Brussels. He planned 
a six-hour stop-over for discussions with 
the Belgian Government on July 27. For 
the final flight to the Congo he was to be 
joined by Heinrich A. Wieschhoff, Di- 
rector, Department of Political and Se 
curity Council Affairs, and Michael Pot- 
rubach, Personal Assistant. 


JULY 27: 

A memorandum from the Secretary- 
General, signed shortly before he left 
United Nations Headquarters on July 26, 
was made public. In it he thanked “all 
the members of the staff at Headquarters, 
as well as those at Geneva and our 
many offices and missions in the field, 
and particularly the staff members 00 
duty in the Congo,” for their cooper® 
tion in making effective the United Ne 
tions operation in the Congo. He termed 
it the “biggest single effort of the Or 
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ganization in its history,” and “an al- 
most impossible achievement.” 

It was announced that the Secretary- 
General had sent a méssage to Lieut. 
General P. S. Gyani, Commander of the 
United Nations Emergency Force in 
Gaza, on the night of July 26, express- 
ing his “warmest thanks” to General 
Gyani and “all the men of UNEF” for the 
“extraordinary cooperation” given on be- 
half of the United Nations operations in 
the Congo. 


JULY 28: 

After ten days of round-the-clock 
operations in Kano, Nigeria, a staging 
area for the United Nations Force in 
the Congo, it was reported that by July 
26 no fewer than 1,967 Tunisian and 
637 Swedish soldiers, as well as large 
quantities of supplies, had been process- 
ed through the base. At the height of 
activity, up to 42 flights landed there in 
24 hours for refueling and other services. 

In Addendum IV to his report to the 
Security Council, the Secretary-General 
stated that the strength of the United 
Nations Force actually on duty in the 
Congo as of midnight July 25-26 was 
8,396 officers and men from seven coun- 
tries. In addition, 100 members of the 
United Nations Secretariat and 25 ex- 
perts were on duty in the Congo. 

The report was supplemented with an 
oral statement that United Nations staff 
members had been detailed to the Congo 
from posts in Europe, the Middle East 
and Africa, as well as from Headquar- 
ters; and that specialists had been sent by 
many of the organizations in the United 
Nations family, including 110, FAO, 
UNESCO, WHO, the World Bank, Icao, 
ITU, UNICEF and the International Court 
of Justice. 


JULY 30: 

In a fifth addendum to his report of 
July 18, the Secretary-General circulated 
the basic agreement between the United 
Nations and the Government of the Re- 
public of the Congo covering military 
and non-military activities of the United 
Nations in that country. The Govern- 
ment states in the agreement that, in the 
exercise of its sovereign rights with re- 
spect to any question concerning the 
presence and functioning of the United 
Nations Force in the Congo, “it will be 
guided, in good faith, by the fact that it 
has requested military assistance from 
the United Nations” and by its accept- 
ance of the Security Council resolutions 
of July 14 and 22; further, it will “en- 
sure the freedom of movement of the 
Force in the interior of the country.” 

For its part, the United Nations takes 
note of this statement and declares that, 
with regard to the activities of the 
United Nations Force in the Congo, it 
will be guided, in good faith, by the task 
assigned to the Force in the Security 
Council resolutions. In particular the 
United Nations “reaffirms that it is pre- 
pared to maintain the United Nations 
Force in the Congo until such time as 
it deems the latter’s task to have been 
fully accomplished.” 

Further, the Government and _ the 
Secretary-General state their intention to 
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proceed immediately to explore jointly 
specific aspects of the functioning of the 
Force in the Congo, notably with respect 
to its deployment, communication and 
supply lines, lodging and provisioning. 

The Government, confirming its in- 
tention to facilitate the functioning of 
the Force, and the United Nations “have 
agreed to work together to hasten the 
implementation of the guiding principles 
laid down in consequence of the work of 
the joint exploration on the basis of the 
resolutions of the Security Council.” 
Finally, the agreement states that the 
various provisions, as appropriate, shall 
be applicable to the non-military aspects 
of the United Nations operation. 


In response to a request by the Secre- 
tary-General, the International Labor 
Organization announced that it was send- 
ing to the Congo a group of specialists 
in the fields of labor, personnel and ad- 
ministration, public works, and reduc- 
tion of unemployment. David A. Morse, 
Lo Director-General, announced that 
part of the first group had already ar- 
rived in the Congo. 


The arrival of the Irish contingent of 
the United Nations Force in Goma, in 
the Kivu Province of the Congo, was 
announced from Leopoldville. The con- 
tingent consists of 700 men, 500 to be 
stationed in Goma and 200 in Kindu, 
both in Kivu Province. 

The text of a joint communiqué, 
issued in Leopoldville, announced that 
the Secretary-General had held two 
meetings with the Council of Ministers 
of the Republic of the Congo and that 
it had been decided to set up a small 
commission of ministers to work in close 
cooperation with the Secretary-General 
for “full implementation of the two 
resolutions of the United Nations Se- 
curity Council and in particular on ques- 
tions relating to the problem of Ka- 
tanga.” 


JULY 31: 


The Secretary-General commented on 
United Nations goals in the Congo in 
extemporaneous remarks at a dinner 
given in his honor by the Deputy Prime 
Minister of the Republic of the Congo, 
Antoine Gizenga, in  Leopoldville. 
Among other things, he said: “We desire 
peace in the Congo. We desire calm in 
the Congo. We desire independence for 
the Congo, and we offer to the Republic 
of the Congo all the assistance of which 
the United Nations and its affiliated 
agencies are capable.” His conversations 
in the Congo, he said, had been “fruit- 
ful and encouraging.” Although there 
were difficult points needing “recon- 
ciliation,” they concerned not only ob- 
jectives but methods and evaluations. “I 
am sure,” he said, that the reconciliation 
“will be reached.” Describing the United 
Nations as an organization for “justice 
with peace,” he pledged that it “will not 
abandon a line of action which, in our 
eyes, tries to meet our responsibilities 
toward the community of nations and 
toward the peoples whom we serve.” 


[Note: This chronology will be con- 
tinued in the next issue of the REVIEW.] 





Reports by 


Secretary-General 


(Continued from page 21) 


Almost concurrently I began the im- 
plementation of the third phase by 
accepting additional units contributed 
by countries in Africa. 

This addendum summarizes the 
strength of the United Nations Forcé 
actually on duty in the Republic of 
the Congo as of midnight July 25-26. 

Units of the following countries 
are now on duty in the Republic in 
the strength indicated: 


ETHIOPIA 2 Battalions 
1 Brigade 


Headquarters 1,160 


GHANA 1 Brigade 
Headquarters— 
104 officers 
2 Batallions—2,036 
other ranks 
2 Police companies— 
200 2,340 


GUINEA 1 Battalion 741 


MoROCCO | Battalion 
1 Brigade 
Headquarters 
(A second bat- 
talion is due to 
arrive on July 
26) 


LIBERIA 4 Rifle platoons 
1 Support platoon 225 


1,220 


TUNISIA 2 Battalions 


1 Brigade 
Headquarters 2,087 
SWEDEN 1 Battalion 623 
Total 8,396 


With the arrival of the second 
Moroccan Battalion today, the total 
strength will be around 9,500. 

The airlift of the Irish Battalion is 
due to commence on July 27. A small 
advance party is in Leopoldville since 
Sunday, July 24, 1960. 


Deployment of the Force 


The United Nations Force is now 
deployed at key points in the Republic 
of the Congo. The current deployment 
of the Force is as follows: 


Leopoldville 


The Ghana Brigade is in the town 
and at key points surrounding it, in- 
cluding the power station, the reactor 
at Lovanium University and the 
textile mills. They are also in charge 
of Camp Leopold. 
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The Swedish Battalion is also in the 
town and is in charge of Ndjili airport. 
Other detachments are guarding Ndolo 
airport, which the United Nations 
Force is using for aircraft assigned 
to assist it. 


Leopoldville Province 


Detachments of the Moroccan Bat- 
talion, based on Camp Hardy at Thys- 
ville, are posted in the following 
towns: Tshela, Boma, Matadi, Thys- 
ville, Inkisi, Popokabaka and Kange. 
They will also be deployed at Kikwit 
as soon as the airlift allows. 

The Guinea Battalion, complete, is 
being dispatched on July 27 at 1600 
hours by river-boat to Mushie, Ban- 
ningville and Kuto. 


Kasai Province 


The Tunisian Brigade, based on Lu- 
luabourg, is fanning out in the Prov- 
ince. As many as possible of the re- 
maining 627 troops of the Brigade are 
being flown to Luluabourg today. 


Equateur Province 


A detachment of the Moroccan 
Brigade has been in Coquilhatville for 
three days, and is being reinforced up 
to a strength of 120 officers and other 
ranks with supplies and equipment to- 
day. One detachment of 30 Moroccans 
may be proceeding to Boende by air 
today. 

The Liberian unit is being dis- 
patched, possibly today, by air to 
Libenge and Gemena. 

The Ethiopian Brigade (based on 
Stanleyville) has established a post in 
Bumba. 


Orientale Province 


The Ethiopian Brigade is based on 
Stanleyville. It has established posts in 
Aketi, Yangambi, where there is an im- 
portant agricultural station, Bafwa- 
sende, Paulis and Bunia. A special 
expedition from Addis Ababa also 
evacuated 58 Europeans from Watsa 
on July 23. The Ethiopians have also 
been requested to investigate the situ- 
ation in Maituru and the Yedi gold 
mines. 


Kivu Province 


It is intended that the Jrish Bat- 
talion should fly in direct to Bukavu, 
Goma and Kindu, when its airlift be- 
gins on July 27. 

In addition, 100 members of the 
United Nations Secretariat and 25 
experts are on duty in the Congo. 


ADDENDUM V 
With reference to my first report on 
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the implementation of Security Coun- 
cil resolution S/4387 of July 14, 
1960, page 3, I have the honor to 
circulate the following duly initialed 
basic agreement with the Government 
of the Republic of the Congo. 

1. “The Government of the Re- 
public of the Congo states that, in the 
exercise of its sovereign rights with 
respect to any question concerning 
the presence and functioning of the 
United Nations Force in the Congo, 
it will be guided, in good faith, by the 
fact that it has requested military as- 
sistance from the United Nations and 
by its acceptance of the resolutions of 
the Security Council of July 14 and 
22, 1960; it likewise states that it will 
ensure the freedom of movement of 
the Force in the interior of the coun- 
try and will accord the requisite priv- 
ileges and immunities to all personnel 
associated with the activities of the 
Force. 


2. “The United Nations takes note 
of this statement of the Government 
of the Republic of the Congo and 
states that, with regard to the activities 
of the United Nations Force in the 
Congo, it will be guided, in good faith, 
by the task assigned to the Force in 
the aforementioned resolutions; in par- 
ticular the United Nations reaffirms, 
considering it to be in accordance 
with the wishes of the Government of 
the Republic of the Congo, that it is 
prepared to maintain the United Na- 
tions Force in the Congo until such 
time as it deems the latter’s task to 
have been fully accomplished. 

3. “The Government of the Re- 
public of the Congo and the Secretary- 
General state their intention to pro- 
ceed immediately, in the light of para- 
graphs 1 and 2 above, to explore 
jointly specific aspects of the func- 
tioning of the United Nations Force 
in the Congo, notably with respect to 
its deployment, the question of its 
lines of communication and supply, its 
lodging and its provisioning; the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of the Congo, 
confirming its intention to facilitate 
the functioning of the United Nations 
Force in the Congo, and the United 
Nations have agreed to work together 
to hasten the implementation of the 
guiding principles laid down in conse- 
quence of the work of joint explora- 
tion on the basis of the resolutions of 
the Security Council. 

4. “The foregoing provisions shall 
likewise be applicable, as appropriate, 
to the non-military aspects of the 
United Nations operation in the 
Congo.” 


ADDENDUM VI 


In my addendum No. 4 of July 26, 
1960, to my first report to the Security 


Council, dated July 18, 1960, I sum. 
marized the strength of the United 
Nations Force actually on duty in the 
Republic of the Congo as of midnight 
July 25-26. I also indicated the points 
in the Republic of the Congo where 
units of the Force were deployed. 

In this addendum I summarize the 
strength of the United Nations Force 
actually on duty in the Republic of 
the Congo as of July 31 and indicate 
the key points at which units of the 
United Nations Force are deployed. 
. . . In addition to all of the points 
mentioned, it may be noted that all of 
the units are fanning out hour by hour 
to other locations from the central 
points indicated... . 


Contingents 
of the United Nations Force 
in the Republic of the Congo 


Battalions Where Deployed 


ETHIOPIAN: Stanleyville, Bumba, Ake- 
ti, Paulis, Watsa, Maituru, Bunia 


GHANAIAN: Leopoldville 


GUINEAN: Banningville, Nioki, Mushie, 
Inongo 


IRISH: Kindu, Kasongo, Goma 
LIBERIAN: Libenge, Gemena 


MOROCCAN: Metadi, Boma, Thysville, 
Popakabaka, Kenge, Kikwit, Co- 
quilhatville, Boende 


SWEDISH: Leopoldville 


TUNISIAN: Luluabourg, Port-Francqui, 
Tshikapa, Kuanda-Kanda, Lusambo. 


Units of the following countries are 
now on duty in the Republic of the 
Congo in the strength indicated: 


Ethiopia .................. 1,860 
Ghana 2,412 
MN fl a s5 741 
Ireland . seks 678 
eS 225 

2,465 
WE, case occinevcsncss 623 
2,151 


11,155 


MIR Sicu5iccis wiscaes 


In addition, an advance party of the 
battalion contributed by the Federa- 
tion of Mali has arrived, with the 
balance, totalling 564 men, due this 
week. Some sixty pilots manning the 
United Nations airlift in the Republic 
of the Congo have been provided by 


Argentina, Brazil, Ethiopia, India, 
Norway, Sweden and Yugoslavia. 
Small groups of officers from UNTSO 
and UNEF are serving temporarily with 
the Force. 
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DATES - MEETINGS: DECISIONS: DOCUMENTS 





July 1-August 5 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


International Law Commission 


Twelfth Session 
April 25-July 1, 1960 
Geneva 
July 1: Adopted unanimously report 
to General Assembly (A/CN.4/132). 
Additional documents: Second report 
on consular intercourse and immunities, 
prepared by J. Zourek, Special Rap- 
porteur (A/CN.4/131);Fifth report on 
law of treaties, prepared by Sir Gerald 
Fitzmaurice, Special Rapporteur (A/CN. 
4/130); Index to Yearbook of ILC, 1954, 
Vol. 1 (A/CN.4/SER.A/1954). 


Committee on South West Africa 


Meetings 131-151 
July 5-August 5 
United Nations, N. Y. 

Agenda: Oral hearings; Examination 
of petitions and communications; Ex- 
amination of information and docu- 
mentation relating to South West Africa. 


July 5, 8: Heard statements and ques- 
tioned three petitioners, Jariretundu 
Kozonguizi, Sam Nujoma and Mburum- 
ba Kerina; July 13, 14, 18: Held gen- 
eral debate; July 19-22, 25-29, August 
1, 3-5: Discussed and approved various 
sections of draft report to General As- 
sembly; July 25: Considered situation of 
Rev. Marcus Kooper, a petitioner who 
had been unable to reach New York 
by July 5 for oral hearing and in- 
structed Chairman (Enrique Rodriguez 
Fabregat, of Uruguay) to take steps to 
facilitate petitioner’s arrival; August 1: 
Decided to grant request of Jacob 
Kuhangua (Ovamboland People’s Or- 
ganization) for oral hearing. 


Other Assembly Bodies 


Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions 


July 1, 5, 6 (closed) 

Committee of Experts on Review of Activities 
and Organization of Secretariat 

July 1 (closed) 


SECURITY COUNCIL 


Admission of New Members 
Meetings 871, 872 


July 5: Adopted unanimously draft 
resolution submitted by Italy, Tunisia 
and United Kingdom (S/4363) recom- 
mending admission of Republic of Som- 
alia to membership in United Nations 
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(S/4374). Other documents: 
4362, 4364, 4366. 

July 7: Adopted unanimously draft 
resolution submitted by Tunisia (S/4369) 
recommending admission of Republic of 
the Congo to membership in United Na- 
tions (S/4377). Other documents: S/ 
4361, 4367, 4370. 


S/4360, 


Congo 
Meeting 873 


July 13-14: Adopted by 8 votes to 0, 
with 3 abstentions, Tunisian draft resolu- 
tion (S/4383) authorizing United Na- 
tions military assistance to Congo and 
calling on Belgium to withdraw its 
troops (S/4387); previously rejected 
three USSR amendments (S/4386)—the 
first (condemning “armed aggression by 
Belgium”) and the second (calling for 
immediate withdrawal of Belgian troops) 
by votes of 2 in favor, 7 against, with 2 
abstentions; the third (which would 
have limited military assistance to be 
provided to that of African member 
states of United Nations) by 4 in favor, 
5 against, with 2 abstentions. 


Meetings 877-879 
July 20-22 

July 22: Adopted unanimously draft 
resolution submitted by Tunisia and 
Ceylon (S/4404, with one paragraph— 
relating to continuation of authority 
given to Secretary-General in resolution 
of July 14—deleted by sponsors as re- 
dundant). The resolution calls on Bel- 
gium to carry out “speedily” the Coun- 
cil’s resolution of July 14 on withdrawal 
of Belgian troops from the Congo, au- 
thorizes the Secretary-General “to take 
all necessary action to this effect,” and 
requests all states not to impede restora- 
tion of law and order and to refrain 
from any action which might undermine 
the territorial integrity and political in- 
dependence of the Congo (S/4405). A 
USSR draft (S/4402) which inter alia 
would have the Council “insist” on “im- 
mediate cessation of armed intervention 
against the Republic of the Congo” and 
the withdrawal of troops within three 
days was not pressed to a vote. Other 
documents: S/4381, S/4382, S/4389 and 
Add.1-6 (First report of Secretary-Gen- 
eral on implementation of Council reso- 
lution of July 14), S/4398, S/4400, 
S/4410, S/4414—S/4416. 


Cuban Complaint 


Meetings 874-876 

July 18, 19: Took up Cuban complaint 
of July 11 (S/4378) alleging “grave situ- 
ation” resulting from “repeated threats, 





harassments, intrigues, reprisals and ag- 
gressive acts” which Cuba stated it had 
been subjected to by the United States; 
also before the Council was a memoran- 
dum (S/4388) which the United States 
had submited to the Inter-American 
Peace Committee of the Organization of 
American States (oas) on “provocative 
actions” of Cuba against the United 
States; on July 19 the Couricil adopted 
by 9 votes to 0, with 2 abstentions, a 
resolution (S/4395) submitted in draft 
form by Argentina and Ecuador (S/ 
4392), which, among other provisions, 
adjourned consideration of the Cuban 
complaint pending receipt of a report 
from oas; the Council rejected by 2 
votes in favor, 8 against, with 1 absten- 
tion, Soviet amendments (S/4394) delet- 
ing references to oas. Other documents: 
S/4407, S/4412. 


Soviet Complaint 


Meetings 880-883 


July 22, 25, 26: Took up Soviet com- 
plaint of “new aggressive actions by the 
United States Air Force against the So- 
viet Union, creating a threat to universal 
peace”; the complaint (S/4384, S/4385) 
charged that an RB-47 reconnaissance 
bomber of the United States Air Force 
had violated the state frontiers of the 
USSR on July 1 and that it had been 
shot down over Soviet territorial waters. 

On July 26 the Council rejected by 
2 votes in favor and 9 against, a USSR 
draft resolution (S/4406) which would 
have had the Council (1) “condemn 
these continuing provocative actions by 
the United States Air Force and regard 
them as aggressive acts” and (2) “insist” 
that the United States take “immediate 
steps” to end such acts and prevent their 
recurrence. Because of the negative vote 
of the USSR, a permanent member, 
the Council failed to adopt two other 
draft resolutions by votes of 9 in favor 
to 2 against (Poland, USSR): (1) 
United States proposal (S/4409) recom- 
mending impartial investigation or re- 
ferral of the matter to the International 
Court of Justice; it incorporated a sug- 
gestion by Ecuador asking the parties 
concerned to report to the Council on 
steps taken to carry out the resolution 
(S/4409/Rev. 1); and (2) an Italian 
proposal (S/4111) on humanitarian ac- 
tion with respect to crew members by 
the International Committee of the Red 
Cross “pending any further inquiry or 
development related to the substance of 
the matter.” 


Other Council Documents 


Letter of July 1 from Israel (S/4365); 
Letter of July 6 from United Arab Re- 
public (S/4376); Letter of July 1 from 
oas (S/4397) transmitting resolution ap- 
proved on July 8 (in response to a 
Venezuelan request that an Organ of 
Consultation be established “to consider 
the acts of intervention and aggression” 
committed by the Dominican Republic 
against Venezuela “which culminated in 
the attempted assassination of the Head 
of the Venezuelan State”); Letter of 
July 18 from oas (S/4399) transmitting 
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resolution approved on July 18 (in re- 
sponse to a Peruvian request for the 
convening of a Meeting of Consultation 
of Ministers of Foreign Affairs to con- 
sider “the requirements of continental 
solidarity and the defence of the regional 
system and of American democratic 
principles against possible threats”); 
Summary statements on matters before 
the Council (S/4339, 4372, 4379, 4391, 
4408, 4413); Credentials (S/4340, 4371, 
4373, 4375, 4390, 4393, 4396, 4401, 
4403); Communications from _ private 
individuals and non-governmental bodies 
relating to matters before the Council 
(S/NC/162). 


DISARMAMENT COMMISSION 


July 8-August 5 

Documents: Letters of July 8, 22, 
August 5 from United States (DC/149, 
154, 171); Letters of July 8 and August 
1 from United Kingdom (DC/150, 164/ 
Rev. 1); Letters of July 8, 25 and Au- 
gust 3 from Canada (DC/151, 156, 
169); Letter of July 11 from France 
(DC/152); Letters of July 19 and Au- 
gust 1 from Italy (DC/153, 168); Letters 
of July 15, 31 and August 1 from USSR 
(DC/155, 158, 161 and Add. 1, Add. 1/ 
Corr. 1); Letter of July 29 from Chair- 
man of Disarmament Commission to 
members of the Commission (DC/157); 
Letters of August 1 from Bulgaria and 
Norway (DC/159, 173); Letters of July 
29 and August 2 from Poland (DC/160, 
167); Letters of August 2 from Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Byelorussian SSR and 
Greece (DC/162, 163, 165, 174); Letter 
of August 3 from Ukrainian SSR (DC/ 
166); Letters of August 5 from Australia, 
Romania and Albania (DC/170, 172, 
175). 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Thirtieth Session 


Geneva 
July 5-August 5, 1960 

July 5: adopted provisional agenda 
(E/3363 and Add. 1, 2) and arrange- 
ment of business (E/L.853/Rev. 1) as 
amended; established three committees 
of the whole: Economic, Social, and 
Committee on Questions Relating to the 
Special Fund and the Expanded Program 
of Technical Assistance; and a commit- 
tee (Afghanistan, Brazil, Bulgaria, Den- 
mark and New Zealand) to consider 
candidates for election to a vacancy on 
the Permanent Central Opium Board. 


Annual Reports of Regional Economic Com- 
missions 


July 7, 8: General debate 


Resolution 763 (A-C) (XXX), on the 
annual reports and work programs of 
ECE, ECAFE and ECLA, adopted unani- 
mously July 8; 763 D(XXX), on the an- 
nual report and work programs of ECA 
and on facilitation of attendance of the 
Federal Republic of Germany at its ses- 
sions, adopted the same date by a vote 
of 15-0-3. Documents: E/3320, E/3333, 
E/3340, E/3349, E/L.872. 
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Driving Licenses in International Traffic 


Resolution 764 (XXX), submitted by 
ECE and adopted July 8 by a vote of 17- 
0-1, makes certain recommendations for 
extending or recognizing international 
driving permits according to regulations 
laid down in various conventions. Docu- 
ment: E/3349. 


Report of Statistical Commission 


Resolution 765 (XXX), adopted unani- 
mously in Economic Committee July 6 
and in plenary July 8, notes the report 
of the Statistical Commission on _ its 
eleventh session and endorses its work 
program. Documents: E/3375 and Corr. 
1, E/3404. 


Measures to be Adopted in Connection with 
the Earthquakes in Chile 

July 7, 8: Debate 

Resolution 766 (XXX), adopted July 
8 by a vote of 17-0-1, relates to emer- 
gency technical assistance and other aid 
to Chile in connection with the disaster 
caused by the earthquakes and tidal 
waves of May 21-23, 1960. Documents: 
E/3363/Add. 1, E/3402, E/L.873. 


International Cooperation in Field of Seism- 
ological Research 


Resolution 767 (XXX), adopted unani- 
mously July 8, calls for study and re- 
port on ways and means of reducing to 
a minimum the damage resulting from 
earthquakes and seismic sea waves, such 
as development and coordination of seis- 
mological observation and research and 
of warning systems, establishment of 
maps, and improvement of physical plan- 
ning and housing and building tech- 
niques. Document: E/¥_.874. 


Opportunities for International Cooperation 
on Behalf of Newly Independent Countries 


Resolution 768 (XXX), adopted unani- 
mously July 21, relates to the urgent 
need of newly independent states for 
additional international assistance and 
the special efforts to be made to provide 
it through the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies; includes a request 
that, so far as possible, detailed pro- 
grams be prepared for consideration by 
the General Assembly and TAC, and rec- 
ommends that the Assembly make ap- 
propriate provision in the United Na- 
tions budget. Other provisions relate to 
resident representatives, operational ex- 
ecutive and administrative personnel, and 
increased contributions to the United Na- 
tions Special Fund and the expanded 
program of technical assistance. Docu- 
ments: E/3387 and Add. 1; E/L.878. 


Application from Kuwait for Membership in 
UNESCO 

Resolution 774 (XXX), adopted unani- 
mously July 25, informs UNEsSCo that the 
Council has no objection to the admis- 
sion of Kuwait to the organization. 
Documents: E/3363/Add. 2; E/L.880. 


Report of Governing Council of Special Fund 


Resolution 775 (XXX), adopted unani- 
mously July 26, notes “with apprecia- 


tion” the report of the Governing Coun. 
cil on its third and fourth session and the 
annual report of the Managing Director 
for 1959. Documents: E/3398, E/340j 
and Corr. 1; E/L.881. 


World Economic Situation and Economic De 
velopment of Underdeveloped Countries 


July 11-14: General debate 


[Note: In addition to the documents 
listed below, the Council also had before 
it: Statement by Secretary-General E/ 
3394); Statement by Under-Secretary 
for Economic and Social Affairs (E/ 
L.876); World economic survey, 1959 
(E/3361); Economic survey of Europe, 
1959 (E/ECE/383); Economic survey 
of Asia and the Far East, 1959 (1960, 
IL.F.1); Economic survey of Latin Amer- 
ica, 1959 (E/CN.12/541 and Corr. 1); 
Economic survey of Africa since 1959 
(E/CN.14/28 and Corr.); Review of 
economic developments in the Middle 
East, 1958-1959 (E/3384); Principles of 
international economic cooperation (E/ 
3396); Replies of governments in re- 
sponse to Assembly resolution 1316 
(XIII) on international cooperation for 
economic development of underdevel- 
oped countries (E/3381—refers to replies 
found in Doc. A/4220 and Corr. 1, and 
Add. 1-6, Add. 5/Corr. 1); United Na- 
tions capital development fund (E/3393 
and Add. 1-3.] 


Short-term Appraisals of World Economic Situ. 
ation 


Resolution 776 (XXX), adopted unani- 
mously in Economic Committee July 20 
and in plenary August 3, notes with ap- 
proval the Secretary-General’s proposal 
to publish a quarterly statistical review 
of current developments in the world 
economy. Documents: E/3391 and Add. 
1; E/AC.6/L.261; E/3416. 


Projections 


Resolution 777 (XXX), adopted unani- 
mously in Economic Committee July 21 
and in plenary August 3, among other 
things takes note of the preliminary re- 
port of the Secretary-General on evalua- 
tion of long-term economic projections, 
requests intensification of his activities 
in the field of economic and social pro- 
jections, and authorizes the convening 
of meetings of experts for further evalu- 
ation of techniques of medium and long- 
term projections, particularly in the eco- 
nomic field. Documents: E/3379 and 
Corr. 1, and Add. 1-6; E/AC.6/L.262 
and Add. 1, 2; E/AC.6/L.263; E/3416. 


Strengthening and Development of World 
Market and Improvement of Trade Conditions 
of Economically Less Developed Countries 


Resolution 778 (XXX), adopted in 
Economic Committee July 27 by vote of 
17-0-1, and unanimously in plenary Av- 
gust 3, notes “with satisfaction” the pre- 
liminary report of the Secretary-General 
on ways and means of promoting wider 
trade cooperation among states and looks 
forward to a further report as well a 
to a report on the studies called for io 
ECE resolution 6 (XV) on improvement 
of techniques of foreign trade. Doct 
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ments: E/3389 and Corr. 1/Rev. 1; E/ 
3349 (E/ECE/392); E/AC.6/L.268/Rev. 
1; E/3416. 


United Nations Conference on New Sources of 
Energy 

Resolution 779 (XXX), adopted unani- 
mously by Economic Committee July 22 
and in plenary August 3, approves ar- 
rangements proposed by the Secretary- 
General for a United Nations conference 
on new sources of energy (solar energy, 
wind power and geothermic energy) to 
be held in Rome August 21-31, 1961. 
Documents: E/3371 and Add. 1, 2; E/ 
AC.6/L.264; E/3416. 


International Flow of Capital 


Resolution 780 (XXX), adopted unani- 
mously by Economic Committee July 25 
and in plenary August 3, notes the re- 
ports on international flow of private 
capital, 1958-1959, and on international 
economic assistance to less-developed 
countries, and requests further data on 
international flow of public and private 
capital, including, to the extent possible, 
data on the volume, distribution, rein- 
vestment and repatriation of profits, for 
presentation to the Council “in a form 
which will facilitate the study and analy- 
sis of total capital movements, particu- 
larly in regard to the less-developed 
countries.” Documents: E/3369, E/3395 
and Add. 1, E/AC.6/L.265, E/3416. 


Information on Technical and Pre-investmenr 
Assistance 

Resolution 781 (XXX), adopted unani- 
mously in Economic Committee July 25 
and in plenary August 3, requests a re- 
port on the possibility of establishing a 
full and up-to-date record of specific 
technical and pre-investment assistance 
related to the economic and social devel- 
opment of the less developed countries. 
Documents: E/AC.6/L.266; E/3416. 


Meetings at the Ministerial Level 


Resolution 782 (XXX), adopted unani- 
mously in Economic Committee July 28 
and in plenary August 5, inter alia in- 
vites the views of member governments 
of the Council on the conditions and 
circumstances under which a_ further 
meeting at the ministerial level might 
be useful, and requests the Secretary- 
General, on the basis of these views 
and of any other consultations he may 
wish to undertake, to report his findings 
and recommendations. Documents: E/ 
L.875; E/AC.6/L.267; E/AC.6/L.269; 
E/AC.6/L.270; E/3416. 


International Commodity Problems 


Resolution 783(XXX), adopted unani- 
mously August 3 as submitted by the 
Economic Committee (E/3417/Rev.1). 
The resolution in draft form (E/AC.6/ 
L.271/Rev.1 and Rev.1/Add.1) was 
adopted unanimously by the Committee 
July 29, as orally amended. It notes 
“with satisfaction” the report of the 
Commission on International Commodity 
Trade on its eighth session(E/3383) and 
the | 1960 review of the Interim Co- 
ordinating Committee for International 
Commodity Arrangements (E/3374); in- 
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vites attendance at future Commission 
sessions of observers from members of 
the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies, not represented on the Comis- 
sion but having experience of stabiliza- 
tion measures; and agrees to the prepara- 
tion of a draft agenda for a joint session 
(E/3392) of the FAo Committee on 
Commodity Problems and the Commis- 
sion on International Commodity Trade 
on the occasion of their regular sessions 
in 1962. 


Technical assistance 


August 3: took up two reports of TAC 
(E/3408, E/3419) and adopted the draft 
resolutions contained therein as follows: 


Expanded program: Report of TAB to TAC 


Resolution 784(XXX), adopted unani- 
mously in plenary August 3, and in TAC 
July 6, takes note of twelfth report of 
TAB (E/3337 and Add.1). Other docu- 
ments: Note on increase of ICAO regional 
projects (E/3376); Statement by Execu- 
tive Chairman of TaB (E/TAC/L.210). 


Expanded program: Implementation of 
two-year programming for 1961-1962 


Resolution 785(XXX), adopted unani- 
mously in plenary August 3 and in TAC 
July 20, amending the existing legisla- 
tion of the expanded program in such a 
way as to implement the decisions relat- 
ing to two-year programming. (Amends 
resolutions 542 B II(XVIII) 1954, 623 
B II(XXII) 1956, and 222 A(IX) 1949.) 
Document: Note by Executive Chairman 
of TAB (E/TAC/L.215). 


Expanded program: Country programming 
procedures 

Resolution 786(XXX), adopted unani- 
mously in plenary August 3 and in TAC 
July 20, approves in principle the system 
of project programming recommended 
by TaAB(E/TAC/97), and requests TAB to 
submit to TAC at its 1961 summer ses- 
sion specific recommendations for sim- 
plification and improvement of proce- 
dures. Other documents: Report of TAB 
(E/TAC/96); Statement by Director of 
Programming Division of TaB(E/TAC/ 
L.214); Statement by Executive Chair- 
man of TaB(E/TAC/L.216); Draft reso- 
lution (E/TAC/L.217). 


Expanded program: Local costs arrangements 


Resolution 787(XXX), adopted in plen- 
ary August 3 by vote of 12-0-5, and in 
TAC July 22 by vote of 17-0-7, relates to 
revision of arrangements for assessment 
“aimed at securing a more equitable dis- 
tribution among governments of local 
costs obligations.” Documents: Reports 
of TAB on local costs arrangements and 
on arrears in government payments to- 
ward local living costs of experts (E/ 
TAC/98; E/TAC/L.209); Statement by 
representative of Executive Chairman of 
TAB (E/TAC/L.212): Draft resolution 
(E/TAC/L.218). 


Expanded program: Increase in level of 

contingency authorization for 1960 
Resolution 788(XXX), adopted unani- 

mously in plenary August 3, and in TAC 


July 6, “decides, without affecting the 
activities of the program in other coun- 
tries, to increase by not more than 24% 
per cent of the estimated resources the 
limit of authorization for urgent needs 
in 1960, mainly to provide additional as- 
sistance to newly independent countries 
and to countries expected to become in- 
dependent in 1960 and 1961.” Docu- 
ments: Statement by Executive Chair- 
man of TaB (E/TAC/L.210); Draft res- 
olution (E/TAC/L.213). 


United Nations programs of technical assistance 


Resolution 789(XXX), adopted unani- 
mously in plenary August 3 and in TAC 
July 20, “takes note with appreciation” 
of the Secretary-General’s report (E/ 
3366 and Corr.1 and 2). Other docu- 
ment: Statement by United Nations Com- 
missioner for Technical Assistance (E/ 


TAC/L.211). 


Technical assistance in public administration: 
Provision of operational, executive and 
administrative personnel 

Resolution 790(XXX), adopted in plen- 
ary August 3 by vote of 13-0-4, and in 
Tac July 22, by vote of 17-2-5, recom- 
mends to the Assembly that the provi- 
sion of such personnel “be placed on a 
continuing basis, that the Secretary-Gen- 
eral continue to consult with the special- 
ized agencies and IAEA whenever requests 
fall within their competence and that the 
financial resources for this activity be 
established at a level appropriate to the 
needs for this assistance.” Documents: 
Report of Secretary-General (E/3370 
and Corr.1); Draft resolution (E/TAC/ 
L.219). 

[Additional documentation on the tech- 
nical assistance question included: Re- 
port of TAC on its November-December 
1959 meetings (E/3312); Report of Sec- 
retary-General on technical assistance for 
narcotics control (E/3367 and Corr.1); 
Communication from tru on administra- 
tive and operational service costs (E/ 
TAC/99.}]. 


Annual Report of United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees 


Resolution 769(XXX), adopted July 
25, takes note of High Commissioner’s 
report (E/3397 and Corr. 1) for trans- 
mission to the General Assembly (A/ 
4378 and Appendix). 


International Control of Narcotic Drugs 


Resolutions 770 (A-F) (XXX), adopted 
unanimously by the Council July 25 as 
submitted by Social Committee in its re- 
port (E/3412). Five of the resolutions 
[770 A-E(XXX)] were originally sub- 
mitted by Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs in report covering its fifteenth 
session (E/3385) and were adopted 
unanimously by the Social Committee 
July 19. The sixth, [770 F(XXX)], also 
adopted unanimously, was proposed by 
the United Kingdom (E/AC.7/L.377). 


Resolutions 770 A(XXX) and 770 
B(XXX) take note of the report of the 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs (E/ 
3385) and the report of the Permanent 
Central Opium Board on its work in 
1959 (E/OB/15 and Add.). 
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Middle East Narcotics Survey Mission 
[770 C(XXX)]: The Commission’s draft 
resolution was adopted in the Social 
Committee as amended orally. [For fur- 
ther details, see UNITED NATIONS RE- 
view, June 1960, p. 59. One of the 
amendments to this resolution substituted 
the words “in the region” for the word 
“generally” in the operative paragraph 
which drew the attention of governments 
to facilities available for technical as- 
sistance in the field of narcotics control.] 


Research in field of drug addiction 
[770 D(XXX)]: The resolution relates 
to the expansion and facilitation of sci- 
entific research in this field, the ques- 
tion of assistance from wuHo, the United 
States and other countries equipped to 
do so to any countries desiring it, and 
the possible preparation by WHO of a 
code of practices by which at present 
the addiction-producing properties of 
drugs are established. 


Recommendation for carriage of nar- 
cotic drugs in first aid kits of aircraft 
engaged in international flight [770 E 
(XXX) ]: calls attention to the views of 
WHO and the legal advice of the United 
Nations Secretariat; recommends to gov- 
ernments a series of measures to ensure 
proper use and to prevent misuse and 
diversion to illicit traffic of such drugs; 
recommends that governments take into 
account, in implementing the recommen- 
dations, suggestions contained in the 
resolution’s annex, based on ICao stand- 
ards and practices, the Convention on 
International Civil Aviation, the pro- 
posals made by wHo (E/CN.7/L.208) 
and the views of the International Crim- 
inal Police Organization. 


Proposed Single Convention on Nar- 
cotic Drugs: list of exempted prepara- 
tions [770 F(XXX)]: refers to the listing 
of preparation of drugs in the proposed 
convention (E/CN.7/AC.3/9/Add. 1) and 
the preparation by wuo, in the light 
of government suggestions, of a list of 
preparations recommended by wuxo for 
exemption from control. 


Report of the Commission on the 
Status of Women 


Resolution 771 (XXX) A-H, adopted 
by Council on July 25, as submitted by 
Social Committee in its report (E/3411); 
Parts A, D, E, F, G and H, adopted 
unanimously; Part B, by vote of 17-0-1, 
and Part C, by vote of 15-0-3. 


Report of the Commission [771 A 
(XXX)]: takes note of the report; 
(E/3360); adopted unanimously by So- 
cial Committee July 18. 


Access of married women to public 
services and functions [771 B(XXX)]: 
recommends that member governments 
of the United Nations and specialized 
agencies take steps to remove legal and 
other obstacles impeding the access of 
married women to public services and 
functions and their exercise of such func- 
tions; adopted by Social Committee July 
14 as submitted by the Commission (E/ 
3360) and as amended by New Zealand 
(E/AC.7/L.372) and orally by France, 
New Zealand and United Kingdom; vote: 
16-0-2. 
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Status of women in private ww [771 
C(XXX)]: requests transmittal of drafts 
of an international convention and rec- 
ommendation prepared by the Commis- 
sion (E/3360) on the minimum age of 
marriage, consent to marriage and reg- 
istration of marriages, to members of the 
United Nations and the specialized agen- 
cies for their observations. The resolu- 
tion, replacing the draft submitted by the 
Commission, was adopted by Social 
Committee July 14 as proposed by 
Japan, United Kingdom and United 
States (E/AC.7/L.370) by vote of 14- 
0-3. 


Operations based on customs [771 D 
(XXX)]: expresses hope that govern- 
ments concerned will continue and ac- 
celerate their efforts to abolish such prac- 
tices, and that, for this purpose, they 
will take advantage of all appropriate 
services of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies. The resolution, sub- 
mitted by Sudan (E/AC.7/L.371) as an 
alternative to the Commission’s draft (E/ 
3360) was adopted unanimously by the 
Social Committee July 14. 


Vocational guidance and training 
[771 E(XXX)]: adopted unanimously by 
Social Committee July 14, as submitted 
by the Commission (E/3360) and as 
amended orally by the United Kingdom. 


Age of retirement and right to pension 
[771 F(XXX)]: adopted unanimously by 
Social Committee July 14, as submitted 
by the Commission (E/3360); adopted 
by the Council, as amended by the 
United Kingdom (E/L.879). 


Access of women to out-of-school edu- 
cation [771 G(XXX)]: adopted by So- 
cial Committee July 15 by 16 votes to 0 
as proposed by the Commission (E/ 
3360) and as amended by the United 
States (E/AC.7/L.374). 


United Nations assistance for the ad- 
vancement of women in underdeveloped 
countries [771 H(XXX)]: requests a 
study of the need for, and the possibili- 
ties of, further United Nations assistance 
in this field, and invites member states’ 
assistance in undertaking and completing 
this study; adopted unanimously by So- 
cial Committee July 18, as proposed by 
Afghanistan (E/AC.7/L.375) and as 
amended by the United States (E/AC.7/ 
L.376). A United States proposal to de- 
lete the first two lines of the preamble— 
which would have called for Assembly 
action—was adopted by roll-call vote of 
12 to 5. 

[Note: For further details on resolu- 
tions as submitted by the Commission, 
see UNITED NATIONS REVIEW, May 1960, 
p. 50 and June 1960, p. 58-59.] 


Report of Commission on Human Rights 


Resolution 772(XXX)A-E, adopted by 
the Council July 25, as submitted by the 
Social Committee (E/3409), Parts A-D, 
unanimously, Part E, by vote of 15-0-3. 


Report of Commission [772 A(XXX)]: 
takes note of the report (E/3335) and 
requests a separate section in future re- 
ports outlining approved work program 
and anticipated time schedule; adopted 
unanimously in Social Committee July 13 


as submitted by the Commission (E/ 
3335) and as amended by United States 
(E/AC.7/L.368). 


National advisory committee on hu- 
man rights [772 B(XXX)]: adopted by 
Social Committee July 11 by vote of 
17-0-1, as submitted by the Commission 
(E/3335) and as amended by Afghani- 
stan (E/AC.7/L.365) and orally sub- 
amended by France and United King. 
dom. 


Study of discrimination in matter of 
religious rights and practices [772 C 
(XXX)]: adopted unanimously by Social 
Committee July 11, as submitted by 
Commission (E/3335). 


Slavery [772 D(XXX)]: relates to the 
Supplementary Convention of 1956 on 
the Abolition of Slavery, the Slave Trade, 
and Institutions and Practices Similar to 
Slavery, specifically the furnishing of in- 
formation under Article 8, and urges 
member states of the United Nations and 
specialized agencies which have not yet 
done so to adhere to the Convention; 
adopted by Social Committee July 12 by 
vote of 17-0-1, as submitted by Den- 
mark (E/AC.7/L.366). Related docu- 
ment: E/3317. 


Draft Declaration on Right of Asylum 
(772 E(XXX)]: transmits to the Gen- 
eral Assembly for its consideration the 
Draft Declaration (E/3335, Chapter VI), 
relevant records of discussions in the 
Council and the Commission, and com- 
ments of Governments (E/3403 and ad- 
denda); adopted by Social Committee 
July 13 by vote of 15-0-3, as submitted 
by Chile, France and United Kingdom 
(E/AC.7/L.369). 


{[Note: for further details on Com- 
mission resolutions, and text of Draft 
Declaration on Right of Asylum, see 
UNITED Nations Review, April 1960, 
p. 42-43.] 


Advisory Services in Human Rights 


Resolution 773 A and B(XXX), 
adopted unanimously by the Council 
July 25 as submitted by the Social Com- 
mittee (E/3410): 


Advisory services [773 A(XXxX)]: 
adopted unanimously by Social Com- 
mittee July 12, as proposed by Com- 
mission on Human Rights (E/3335) and 
as amended by Afghanistan (E/AC.7/ 
L.364/Rev.1), orally by Afghanistan and 
France, and by China (E/AC.7/L.367, 
as sub-amended by United Kingdom). 
The resolution “directs the attention of 
member governments to the rights pro- 
claimed in the Declaration of the Rights 
of the Child, certain of which might be 
desirable topics for seminars” and in- 
vites the Secretary-General to render any 
assistance that may be necessary to or- 
ganize such seminars, in agreement with 
the governments concerned and taking 
into account the overall needs of the 
advisory services program and the com- 
petence of the specialized agencies con- 
cerned. 


Seminars to study various aspects of 
and techniques for prevention of dis- 
crimination and protection of minorities 
[773 B(XXX)] adopted unanimously by 
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Social Committee July 12, as presented 
by the Commission on Human Rights 
(B/3335). [For details on resolution, see 
UnireD NATIONS REviEw, April 1960, p. 
43]. Document: Report of Secretary-Gen- 
eral on advisory services in human rights 


(E/3372). 


General Review of the Development and Co- 
ordination of Ec , Social and Human 


Rights Activities of United Nations and Spe- 
cialized Agencies as a Whole. 


July 15, 18, 19: General dabate 





Program Appraisal in Economic, Social and Hu- 
man Rights Fields 


Resolution 791 (XXX), adopted in Co- 
ordination Committee August 1, by vote 
of 12-0-3, and in plenary August 3, by 
vote of 14-0-3, relates to the consolidated 
report appraising the scope, trend and 
costs of the programs of the United Na- 
tions, specialized agencies and IABA, the 
program appraisal, 1959-1964, and the 
individual appraisals submitted by the 
agencies for 1959-1964 (ILO, FAO, UN- 
ESCO, WHO, WMO, IAEA); transmits the 
report to the General Assembly “in the 
belief that it provides a picture of what 
is being achieved and attempted through 
international action and brings into 
sharper focus the inter-relationship be- 
tween the work of the different organiza- 
tions”; requests that the report be given 
the widest possible circulation for the 
use of governments, specialized agencies 
and other institutions concerned with 
international cooperation. Documents: 
E/3347 and Corr. 1; E/3260/Rev. 1; E/ 
phy. Documents: E/AC.24/L.161; E/AC. 
24/L.169 and Add. 1; E/3420. 


Concerted Action Programs 


Resolution 792 (XXX), adopted unani- 
mouly in Coordination Committee July 
29 and in plenary August 3, relates to 
concerted action in three fields: indus- 
trialization, urbanization and oceanogra- 
phy. Documents: E/AC.24/L.161; E/ 
AC.24/L.169 and Add. 1; E/3420. 


Decentralization of Activities and Operations 


Resolution 793 (XXX), adopted unani- 
mously in Coordination Committee Au- 
gust 1 and in plenary August 3, refers to 
decentralization of activities, in particu- 
lar the shift of emphasis from work at 
Headquarters to activities in the field, 
and to the increasingly important role to 
be played by the regional economic 
commissions. Documents: E/3347, Section 
Ill; E/AC.24/L.175 and Rev. 1; E/3420. 


Study of Effects of Increase in Operations of 
Expanded Program of Technical Assistance and 
Special Fund 


Resolution 794 (XXX), adopted in Co- 
ordination Committee July 29, by vote 
of 15-0-3, and in plenary August 3, by 
vote of 14-0-3, invites the Administrative 
Committee on Coordination to study and 
Teport on possible effects on activities 
of the United Nations, specialized agen- 
cies and IAEA of an increase in the opera- 
tions of those aid programs. Documents: 
B/AC.24/L.162 and Rev. 1; E/3420. 
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Coordination in the Field 


Resolution 795 (XXX), adopted in Co- 
ordination Committee August 1 by vote of 
14-3-0, and in plenary August 3,as amend- 
ed, by vote of 14-0-3, refers to growing 
importance of work performed by TAB res- 
ident representatives, and considers that, 
with the consent of Governments con- 
cerned, they should be made available to 
the newly-independent countries as quick- 
ly as possible, as well as to other countries 
where appropriate; requests the Secre- 
tary-General and invites the heads of the 
related agencies to continue to make full 
use of them and “accord them adequate 
authority, in cooperation with the gov- 
ernments to which they are accredited, in 
coordinating the development and execu- 
tion of programs of assistance, whether 
financed from voluntary funds or from 
the regular budgets of their organiza- 
tions.” Documents: E/AC.24/L.171 and 
Rev. 1, 2; E/AC.24/L.177; E/3420; E/ 
L.882. 


Review of Public Administration Programs 


Resolution 796 (XXX), adopted in Co- 
ordination Committee July 29 by vote 
of 15-0-3, and in plenary August 3 by 
vote of 14-0-3, requests report on the 
scope and adequacy of various public 
administration programs and on meas- 
ures to improve the effectiveness of inter- 
national action in this field. Documents: 
E/AC.24/L.172 and Add. 1; E/3420. 


Administrative and Technical Training 


Resolution 797 (XXX), adopted in Co- 
ordination Committee August 1, by vote 
of 15-0-3, and in plenary August 3, by 
vote of 14-0-3, relates to the need for 
more concerted efforts to assist under- 
developed countries in the improvement 
of education and the rapid formation of 
adequately trained cadres, particularly 
in the administrative and technical fields; 
recommends high priority be given to 
these objectives; and requests acc to keep 
developments under review and advise 
the Council “where it appears that a 
joint approach may be required, particu- 
larly as to the best use of the scarce 
resources in training experts.” Docu- 
ments: E/AC.24/170 and Rev. 1, E/ 
3420. 


Establishment of ad hoc Working Group 


Resolution 798 (XXX), adopted in Co- 
ordination Committee August 1 and 
in plenary August 3 by votes of 11-0-6, 
establishes ad hoc working group of six 
Council members to be elected at the 
resumed thirtieth session to study the re- 
ports of acc, appropriate reports of 
United Nations organs, annual reports of 
specialized agencies and IAEA and other 
relevant documentation, and to prepare 
a concise statement of the issues and 
problems in the field of coordination for 
the Council. Documents: E/AC.24/L.176 
and Add. 1; E/3420. 


Work of Administrative Committee on Co 
ordination (ACC) 


Resolution 799 (XXX) Part A, 
adopted by Coordination Committee 


July 29, by vote of 15-0-3, and in 
plenary August 3, by vote of 14-0-3, re- 
quests the Secretary-General and invites 
the specialized agencies and IAEA to take 
measures necessary to facilitate the dis- 
charge by acc of its increasing responsi- 
bilities. Part B, adopted by Coordination 
Committee July 4, by vote of 15-0-1, 
and unanimously in plenary August 3, 
contains two parts. Part I relates to 
the Council’s need for precise informa- 
tion on progress made and difficulties 
encountered by acc in its work; and 
Part II relates to coordination in the 
field of peaceful uses of atomic energy. 
Documents: E/3368; E/AC.24/L.168 and 
Add. 1; E/AC.24/L.161; E/3420. 


Consultation with Specialized Agencies 


Resolution 800 (XXX), adopted in Co- 
ordination Committee July 4, by vote 
of 13-0-3, and in plenary August 3, by 
vote of 14-0-3, recommends that the 
Assembly decide “to ensure that prior 
consultations have taken place with the 
specialized agency or agencies concerned 
before adopting any project or proposal 
relating to matters of direct concern to 
such agency or agencies.” Documents: E/ 
AC.24/L.160; E/3420. 


Concentration of Activities of United Nations 
in Economic, Social and Human Rights Fields 


Resolution 801 (XXX), adopted by Co- 
ordination Committee July 1, by vote of 
13-0-3, and in plenary August 3, by 
vote of 14-0-3, expresses the hope that 
the specialized agencies and IAEA will 
undertake annual reviews such as that 
prepared by the Secretary-General on 
the United Nations work program; 
among other things the Council “notes 
with satisfaction” progress made in utiliz- 
ing the limited resources of the Sec- 
retariat to give added substantive sup- 
port to the operational programs, but 
recognizes that the limit to the possibility 
of shifting existing resources for study 
and research to direct operational and 
supervisory activities might have been 
reached in some areas. Documents: E/ 
3386; E/AC.24/L.157-159; E/3420. 


Timely Distribution of Documents 


Resolution 802 (XXX), adopted unani- 
mously by Coordination Committee July 
5 and in plenary August 3, would have 
“serious consideration” given at future 
Council sessions to deferring agenda 
items for which documents had not been 
received six weeks in advance. Docu- 
ments: E/AC.24/L.163; E/3420. 


International Relations in Field of Education, 
Science and Culture 


Resolution 803 (XXX), adopted unani- 
mously in Coordination Committee July 
8 and in plenary August 3, expresses 
appreciation to UNESCO and other par- 
ticipating organizations for the “Report 
on International Relations and Exchanges 
in Education, Science and Culture,” and 
invites UNESCO to study the possibilities 
of formulating principles which could 
serve as guiding lines for action in this 
field, to examine further measures need- 
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ed to promote effective coordination be- 
tween bilateral and multilateral pro- 
grams, and, in consultation with the 
United Nations and appropriate related 
agencies, to consider practical measures 
which would serve the ends indicated in 
the survey. Documents: E/3352 and 
Corr. | and Add. 1; E/AC.24/L.164; 
E/3420. 


Coordination of Results of Scientific Research 


Resolution 804 (XXX), adopted unani- 
mously in Coordination Committee July 
28 and in plenary August 3. In Part A, 
the Council “deems it necessary that a 
survey on the organization and func- 
tioning of abstracting services in the 
various branches of science and tech- 
nology should be prepared as a basis for 
possible subsequent action in this field,” 
and requests UNESCO to prepare such a 
survey, in consultation with the United 
Nations and related agencies concerned. 
In Part B the Council expresses apprecia- 
ation to the Secretary-General, UNESCO 
and the special consultant, as well as to 
other participating organizations, for the 
Survey of the Main Trends of Inquiry 
in the Field of the Natural Sciences (E/ 
3362 and Corr. 1), transmits it to the 
General Assembly, requests its wide dis- 
semination, and decides, subject to any 
Assembly action, to give detailed con- 
sideration to the survey at its thirty-sec- 
ond session. Other documents: E/AC.24/ 
L.165 and Rev. 1, L.167 and Rev. 1, 
L.174; E/3420. 


[Note: The following documents also 
relate to the general review of the devel- 
opment and coordination of activities: 
Annual reports of IAEA and the special- 
ized agencies: UpU (E/3332); wmMo (E/ 
3350); mmco (E/3353); wHo (E/3364 
and Add. 1); taza (E/3365); Fao (E/ 
3377 and Add. 1, 2); mo (E/3378 and 
Add. 1); tcao (E/3380 and Add. 1); 
UNESCO (E/3388); tru (E/3390); annual 
reports of the regional economic com- 
missions: ECA (E/3320), EcLA (E/3333), 
ECAFE (E/3340) and EcE (E/3349); re- 
ports of the following functional com- 
missions: Human Rights (E/3335); 
Status of Women (E/3360); Statistical 
(E/3375); International Commodity 
Trade (E/3383); Narcotic Drugs (E/ 
3385); Concerted international action in 
the field of housing and related com- 
munity facilities (E/3382); Note by 
the Secretary-General (E/AC.24/L.156); 
Statement by Under-Secretary for Eco- 
nomic and Social Affairs (E/L.877 Rev). 


Special Fund and Technical Assistance 


August 3: took note of the report 
(E/3418) of the Committee on Questions 
relating to the Special Fund and the 
expanded program of technical assistance 
which contained a recommendation for 
a joint study of questions affecting the 
two programs for consideration at the 
Council’s thirty-second session. 


Other Matters 


July 8: approved the report of the 
Committee on Non-Governmental Or- 
ganizations (E/3405) recommending 
hearings by: International Chamber of 
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Commerce, International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions, International 
Federation of Christian Trade Unions, 
and World Federation of Trade Unions. 
Other documents: E/3406, 3407. 


July 26 the Council elected E. S. 
Krishnamoorthy (India) to membership 
on the Permanent Central Opium Board 
(Documents: E/3355; E/3413; E/L.871 
and Add.1-4, and Corr. to Add.1 and 3). 


August 3: the Council approved the 
calendar of conferences for 1961 (E/ 
3415 and Corr.1), considered the sum- 
maries of financial implications of Coun- 
cil actions (E/3414 and Add.1/Rev.2) 
and approved arrangements for its report 
to the General Assembly (E/L.870). 


Other Council documents 


List of representatives session (E/INF 
77 and Add.1, and Corr.1-3); Proposed 
agreement between IAEA and Icao (E/ 
3302); Draft agreement between UNESCO 
and Int. Organization of Legal Metrol- 
ogy (E/3306); Activities of ILo related 
to international health and medical re- 
search year (E/3326); Resolutions adopt- 
ed at 29th session (E/3373; E/L.869); 
Note on “Comparative Study of the Sys- 
tems of Regulations on Packing Danger- 
ous Goods for Transport” (E/L.844); 
List of written statements submitted by 
NGO's (E/C.2/552); Statements submitted 
by NGo’s: (E/C.2/553-565); Report on 
credentials (E/3421). 


Economic Committee 


The Committee held ten meetings dur- 
ing the period July 6-29 (E/AC.6/SR. 
284-293), at which it took up the fol- 
lowing subjects: Report of Statistical 
Commission (284); World economic situ- 
ation and economic development of un- 
der-developed countries (285-292); In- 
ternational commodity problems (290- 
293). Chairman: Daniel Schweitzer 
(Chile). 


Social Committee 


The Committee held eleven meetings 
during the period July 11-20 (E/AC.7/ 
SR.420-431) and took up the following: 
Report of Commission on Human Rights 
(420-424); Advisory services in human 
rights (421-423); Report of Commission 
on Status of Women (424-429); Interna- 
tional control of narcotic drugs (430, 
431). Chairman: Omar Abdel Hamid 
Adeel (Sudan). 


July 5: the Committee agreed not to 
take action on the resolution on dis- 
crimination in education submitted by 
the Commission on the Status of Women 
(E/3360) on the understanding that the 
proposals of the Commission would be 
placed before the General Conference of 
UNESCO in November 1960. 

The Committee did not vote on the 
draft resolution on political rights sub- 
mitted by the Commission on the Status 
of Women (E/3360) but decided July 
14, by vote of 11-2-5, to note the hope 
expressed by the Commission that one or 
more African countries would present 
candidatures for the Commission (E/ 
AC.7/L.373). 
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Technical A 


The Committee held nineteen meet. 
ings during the period June 27 to August 
1 (E/TAC/SR.207-225), at which it took 
up the following subjects (E/TAC/L, 
208): Election of chairman (207, 209, 
213); Annual report of TAB (207-211, 
213, 214, 220, 224, 225); Report on 
United Nations programs (207, 211-213, 
215, 217, 220, 224, 225); Report on pro- 
vision of operational, executive and ad- 
ministrative personnel (221, 223, 224 
225); Country programming procedures 
(216-221, 224, 225); Local costs ar. 
rangements (212, 213, 215, 216, 222, 
224, 225); Allocation of administrative 
and operational services costs between 
regular and expanded program budgets 
(221, 224, 225) [Decided to defer con- 
sideration to its 1961 summer session]; 
Consideration of possibility of change in 
name of technical assistance programs 
(224) [Took note of Assembly Resolu- 
tion 1383B( XIV); requested TAB to pre- 
pare a paper on the subject]; Technical 
assistance in narcotics control (223). 
Chairman: Abdul Hakim Tabibi (Af- 
ghanistan). 


Coordination Committee 


The Committee held 16 meetings dur- 
ing the period June 28 to August | (E/ 
AC.24/SR.195-210) at which it took up 
the following subjects: Appraisal of the 
scope, trends and costs of programs of 
the United Nations, specialized agencies 
and IAEA in the economic, social and hu- 
man rights fields (202, 203, 206-210); 
Reports of the Administrative Committee 
on Coordination, specialized agencies 
and IAEA (196, 197, 199, 200, 204); Con- 
centration of activities (195, 196, 198, 
200); International exchanges in the 
fields of education, science and culture 
(198-201); Coordination of results of 
scientific research (205, 206); Concerted 
international action in the field of low- 
cost housing and related community fa- 
cilities (199, 200). On this last item, 
approved a text submitted by New Zea- 
land for inclusion in its report to the 
Council (E/3420) relating to the report 
of the Secretary-General on the subject 
(E/3382). Chairman: Foss Shanahan 
(New Zealand). 


Interim Committee on Program of Conferences 


July 27: Elected Jean Marcel Bouquin 
(France) Chairman; considered the draft 
calendar of conferences proposed by the 
Secretary-General (E/3400); agreed up- 
on the recommendations contained there- 
in; decided to recommend: (1) that the 
Subcommission on Prevention of Dis- 
crimination and Protection of Minorities 
convene on January 10; (2) that the 
Committee on Industrial Development 
convene on March 27; (3) that the Com- 
mission on the Status of Women convene 
in Geneva. Report: E/3415 and Corr.l. 


Committee on Non-Governmental 
Organizations 

The Committee met July 7 and 13 
and submitted three reports to the Coun- 
cil, one on applications for hearings 
(E/3405) and two on hearings (E/3406, 
E/3407). Chairman: Gonzalo Ortiz Mat- 
tin (Costa Rica). 
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Committee on Questi Relating to the 
Special Fund and the Expanded Program 
of Technical Assistance 

Met July 27 to consider the reports 
submitted to the Council concerning both 
programs (E/3337, 3366, 3398, 3401 and 
Corr.1). Report of Committee: E/3418. 
Chairman: Abdul Hakim Tabibi (Af- 
ghanistan ) 





C ittee to consider candidates for Election 
to Vacancy in Permanent Central Opium 
Board 

Chairman: George R. Nelson (Den- 
mark); Report: E/3413. 








United Nations Children’s Fund 


Executive Board 

Approved by mail poli (in June) 
emergency relief allocations to Morocco 
($83,000) and Tunisia ($165,000) to 
provide blankets for refugee mothers 
and children (E/ICEF/R.905, R.906; E/ 
ICEF/402). 


Commission on Human Rights: 


Committee on Right of Everyone to be Free 
from Arbitrary Arrest, Detention and Exile 


July 11, 28; August 1 (closed) 


Seminar on Human Rights 


Vienna 


July 4: Conclusion of regional seminar 
on protection of human rights in crim- 
inal procedure which opened June 20. 
The seminar adopted its report which 
includes a proposal expressing the wish 
that an international convention be con- 
cluded under United Nations auspices 
on the right of arrested persons to com- 
municate with those necessary to their 
defence or their essential interests, and 
a proposal—agreed to by representatives 
of Belgium, France, Italy, Luxembourg, 
Netherlands and Switzerland—aimed at 
unifying legislation in their countries on 
so-called “mise au secret,” a provision 
whereby in some countries the suspect 
is confined in seclusion from the outside 
world, including his counsel. 


Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East 


Documents: Report of Study Group of 
Inland Waterway Transport Exports on 
visits to USSR and Hungary (E/CN.11/ 
L.81); Report of third session of Confer- 
ance of Asian Statisticians (E/CN.11/ 
531); Resolution on regional economic 
cooperation for development of trade and 
industries (superseding resolution on eco- 
nomic cooperation in Asia, E/CN.11/ 
525 and Rev. 1) (E/CN.11/528/Rev. 1). 


Economic Commission for Africa 


Working Group on National Accounts 
Addis Ababa 


July 2: Concluded one week session; 
drew up series of detailed recommenda- 
tions aimed at improving the accuracy 
of National accounts of African coun- 
tries. Participants: ten experts from Ethi- 
opia, Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land, France, Kenya, Morocco, Sudan 
and United Kingdom. 
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United Nations Tin Conference, 1960 


Second International Tin Agreement, 
as adopted at final plenary meeting held 
at United Nations Headquarters June 
24, 1960: E/CONF.32/4 and Corr. 1. 


Meeting of Group of Experts on 
Geographical Names 


United Nations, N. Y. 


July 1: Concluded session begun June 
20; stressed need for standardization of 
geographical names for use of economic 
planners, map makers, statisticians, cen- 
sus takers, diplomatic and policy-making 
administrators; among recommendations, 
considered as “imperative” the holding 
of an international conference on the 
subject. 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


Documents: Resolutions adopted at 
twenty-sixth session: Rural economic de- 
velopment, Periodic visiting missions to 
Trust Territories, Future of Ruanda- 
Urundi, Reports of visiting missions to 
Trust Territories in East Africa, 1960, 
and Terms of reference of visiting mis- 
sion to Pacific Islands [(T/RES/2016 
(XXVI)—T/2020(XXVI)]; Report of 
Trusteeship Council to Security Council 
on Pacific Islands, August 6, 1959—June 
30, 1960 (S/4380); Modification of rules 
of procedure (in re Advisory Council for 
Somaliland) (T/1548). 


SIGNATURES AND 
RATIFICATIONS, etc. 


The following were received in July: 

From Kuwait, July 5, instrument of 
acceptance of Convention on IMCO, done 
at Geneva on March 6, 1948. 

From Switzerland, July 7, and the 
Netherlands, July 27, instruments of 
ratification of: Customs Convention on 
Containers, Customs Convention on 


Temporary Importation of Commercial 
Road Vehicles, and Customs Convention 
on Temporary Importation for Private 
Use of Aircraft and Pleasure Boats, all 
done at Geneva May 18, 1956, and 
Customs Convention on _ International 
Transport of Goods under Cover of TIR 
Carnets (TIR Convention), done at Gen- 
eva January 15, 1959; from Switzerland, 
July 7, instrument of ratification of 
Customs Convention concerning Spare 
Parts used for Repairing EUROP Wagons, 
done at Geneva January 15, 1958. 


From Guatemala, July 8, instrument 
of ratification of Agreement on Importa- 
tion of Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Materials, opened for signature at 
Lake Success, New York, November 22, 
1950. 


From Venezuela, July 12, instrument 
of accession to Convention on the Pre- 
vention and Punishment of Crime of 
Genocide, adopted by United Nations 
General Assembly December 9, 1948. 


From India, July 13, instrument of 
ratification of Convention on Recognition 
and Enforcement of Foreign Arbitral 
Awards, done at New York June 10, 
1958. 


From Guatemala, July 13, instrument 
of ratification of, and from Albania, July 
27, instrument of accession to, Con- 
vention on Nationality of Married 
Women, done at New York February 20, 
1957. 


From Togolese Republic, July 15, in- 
strument of accession to Convention on 
Privileges and Immunities of the Spe- 
cialized Agencies, approved by the 
United Nations General Assembly No- 
vember 21, 1947. 


From Austria, July 18, instrument of 
ratification of Convention on Contract 
for International Carriage of Goods by 
Road (CMR), done at Geneva May 19, 
1956. 
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September 1960 


United Nations 
Bodies in Continuous Session 


Security Council, Headquarters. 


Military Staff Committee, once every 
fortnight, Headquarters. 


Other Bodies and Conferences 


SEPTEMBER 2-16 Special Committee of 
Six on Transmission of Information 
(Non-Self-Governing Territories) (of 
the General Assembly), Headquar- 
ters. 


SEPTEMBER 7-8 Standing Committee of 
the International Lead and Zinc 
Study Group, preparatory session, 
Geneva. 





SEPTEMBER 8-Mim-DECEMBER Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions, Headquarters. 


SEPTEMBER 9 _ Standing Committee of 
the International Lead and Zinc Study 
Group, third session, Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 12-16 International Lead 
and Zinc Study Group (established 
on the recommendation of the United 
Nations Conference on Lead and 
Zinc, convened under the auspices of 
the Economic and Social Council), 
second session, Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 15 Committee on Adimin- 
istrative Budget of the UNICEF Ex- 
ecutive Board, Headquarters. 
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SEPTEMBER 14-17 Sub-groups of the 
Scientific Committee on the Effects of 
Atomic Radiation, Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 19-30 Scientific Committee 
on the Effects of Atomic Radiation 
eighth session, Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 20-Mip-DECEMBER General 
Assembly, fifteenth session, Head- 
quarters. 


Economic Commission for Europe (ECE) 


AuGusT 29-SEPTEMBER 2 Working Party 
on River Law (of the Subcommittee 
on Inland Water Transport), eighth 
session, Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 5-9 Working Party on Me- 
chanization of Agriculture (of the 
Committee on Agricultural Prob- 
lems), eighth session, Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 5-9 Subcommittee on Road 
Transport (of the Inland Transport 
Committee), nineteenth session, Ge- 
neva. 


SEPTEMBER 12-14 Meeting on Labor 
Productivity Problems, Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 13-15 Ad Hoc Working 
Party on General Conditions of Sale 
for Steel Products and Iron, Chrom- 
ium and Manganese Ores, fourth ses- 
sion, Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 15-16 Working Party on 
Tariffs (of the Inland Transport Com- 
mittee), twelfth session, Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 19 Coal Trade Subcom- 
mittee (of the Coal Committee), 
forty-seventh session, Geneva 


SEPTEMBER 20-21 Coal 
fiftieth session, Geneva. 


Committee, 


SEPTEMBER 22-23 Utilization Working 
Party, twenty-sixth session, Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 26-30 Conference of Euro- 
pean Statisticians, eighth session, Ge- 
neva. 


Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East (ECAFE) 


SEPTEMBER 15-22 Highways and High- 
way Transport Subcommittee (of the 
Inland Transport and Communica- 
tions Committee), fifth session, 
Kathmandu. 


SEPTEMBER 27-OcToBER 8 Working 
Party on Economic Development and 
Planning, sixth session, Bangkok. 


Inter-Agency Meetings 


SEPTEMBER 5-9 UN/WHO Seminar on the 
Use of Vital and Health Statistics for 
Genetic and Radiation Studies, Ge- 
neva. 


SEPTEMBER 6-17 Conference on the Use 
of Radioisotopes in the Physical Sci- 
ences and Industry (convened by 
IAEA with the participation of UNEs- 
co), Copenhagen. 


SEPTEMBER 9-14 International Confer- 
ence on Malnutrition aad Food Hab- 
its (organized by UNICEF, FAO, WHO, 
the World Federation for Mental 
Health and the Josiah Macy Founda- 
tion), Cuernavaca, Mexico. 


SEPTEMBER 19-23 Working Party on 


Statistics for Social Programs (of the 
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Administrative Committee on Co-or- 
dination), Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 26-30 1960 Joint session of 
the Boards of Governors of the Bank, 
Fund and 1Fc, Washington, D. C. 


Intergovernmental Organizations 
Related to the United Nations 


International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) 


SEPTEMBER 5-9 Conference on Medium 
and Small Power Reactors, Vienna. 


SEPTEMBER 13-16 Board of Governors, 
Vienna. 


SEPTEMBER 20-OcTOBER 7 General Con- 
ference, fourth session, Vienna. 


International Labor Organization(ILO) 


SEPTEMBER 5-6 Bureau of the Interna- 
tional Social Security Association, 
eleventh session, Leningrad, USSR. 


SEPTEMBER 14-27 Meeting of Experts 
on Employment Objectives in Eco- 
nomic Development, second part, 
Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 26-OcToBER 7 Ad Hoc Civil 
Aviation Meeting, Geneva. 


Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations (FAO) 


SEPTEMBER 14-16 Advisory Committee 
of Non-governmental Organizations 
on the Freedom from Hunger Cam- 
paign, Rome. 


SEPTEMBER 20-OcTOBER 28 Latin Amer- 
ican Conifer Study Tour and Seminar, 
Mexico. 


SEPTEMBER 21-OcTOBER 1 Fifth FAo 
Regional Conference for the Near 
East, Teheran. 


SEPTEMBER 22-28 General Fisheries 
Council for the Mediterranean, sixth 
session, Rome. 


SEPTEMBER 26-OcTOBER 3 First FAO 
Working Party on Pasture and Fod- 
der Development in Tropical Amer- 
ica, Venezuela. 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 


AuGuUST 29-SEPTEMBER 2 International 
conference on Semiconductor Physics 
(organized by UNESCO, the Czecho- 
slovak Academy of Sciences and the 
International Union of Pure and Ap- 
plied Physics), Prague. 


AUGUST 29-SEPTEMBER 2 Symposium on 
Initial Effects of Radiations on Liv- 
ing Cells (organized by UNESCO and 
the USSR Academy of Science), Mos- 
cow. 


AUGUST 29-SEPTEMBER 2 Symposium 
on Regulatory Mechanisms of Growth 
Processes (organized by UNESCO and 
the Council for International Organ- 
izations of Medical Sciences), Was- 
senaar, Netherlands. 


SEPTEMBER 5-8 Meeting of Experts on 
Field Evaluation Methods in Tech- 
nical Assistance (convened under the 


Technical Assistance Program), 
Bangkok. 
SEPTEMBER 5-OCTOBER 1 Regional 


Seminar on “The Museum as a Cul- 
tural Center in the Development of 
the Community” (convened by 
UNESCO and Japan), Tokyo. 








SEPTEMBER 6-12 North American Cop. 
ference on the Social Implications of 
Industrialization and Technological 
Change (convened by UNESCO, the 
University of Chicago and the United 
States and Canadian National Com. 
missions for UNESCO), Chicago, I. 
linois, USA. 


SEPTEMBER 13-19 Conference on the Ip. 
ternational Exchange of Publications 
in Europe (convened by UNESCO and 
the Hungarian National Commission 
for UNESCO), Budapest. 


SEPTEMBER 19-20 Bureau of the Exec. 
utive Board, Paris. 


SEPTEMBER 26-OCTOBER 7 International 
Advisory Committee on the School 
Curriculum, fifth session, Paris. 


International Civil Aviation 
Organization (ICAO) 


SEPTEMBER 6-24 Legal Committee, thir- 
teenth session, Montreal. 


SEPTEMBER 20-24 Study Group on Cer. 
tificate of Airworthiness (of the Euro- 
pean Civil Aviation Conference), 
Paris. 


World Health Organization (WHO) 


SEPTEMBER 5-10 Study Group on Ar- 
thropod-Borne Viruses, Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 12-15 Subcommittee on 
Non-Proprietary Names (of the Ex- 
pert Committee on Specifications for 
Pharmaceutical Preparations), Ge- 
neva. 


SEPTEMBER 16-22 Seminar on the Ap- 
plication of Epidemiology in Health 
Administration (organized by the 
Europe Regional Office), Split, Yugo- 
slavia. 


SEPTEMBER 19-24 Expert Committee on 
Insecticides (Disinsectization of Air- 
craft), Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 19-24 Expert Committee on 
Professional and Technical Educa- 
tion of Medical and Auxiliary Per- 
sonnel (Use and Training of Aux- 
iliary Personnel in Medicine, Nursing, 
Midwifery and Sanitation), Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 26-OCTOBER 1 Expert Com- 
mittee on Bilharziasis, Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 26-OCTOBER 1 Expert Com- 
mittee on Biological Standardization, 
Geneva. 


International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development (BANK) 


SEPTEMBER 26-30 Board of Governors, 
1960 annual meeting, Washington, 
D.C. 


international Monetary Fund (FUND) 


SEPTEMBER 26-30 Board of Governors 
fifteenth annual meeting, Washington, 
D.C. 


International Finance Corporation (IFC) 


SEPTEMBER 26-30 Board of Governors, 
1960 annual meeting, Washington, 
DC. 


Universal Postal Union (UPU) 


SEPTEMBER 26-30 Joint International 
Air Transport Association/upu Work- 
ing Group, Berne. 
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international Telecommunication Union (ITU) 
MBER 5-17 Study Group 4 (Main- 
ene) (of the International Tele- 
graph and Telephone Consultative 
Committee), Geneva. 


World Meteorological Organization (WMO) 


SEPTEMBER 15-28 South American Inter- 
regional Seminar on Tropical Agro- 
meteorology, Maracay, Venezuela. 


SEPTEMBER 26-OCTOBER 15 Regional 
Association VI (Europe), third ses- 
sion, Madrid. 


General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT) 


BEGINNING SEPTEMBER 1 
ference, Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 12-16 Working Party on 
Market Disruption, Geneva. 


Tariff Con- 


SEPTEMBER 19-23 Council, first session, 
Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 26-OCTOBER 7 Committee 
III (on exports from underdeveloped 
areas), Geneva. 


Non-Governmental Organizations 
in Consultative Status with the 
Economic and Social Council 


Aucust 29-SEPTEMBER 2 International 
Research Symposium on the Use of 
Radioactive Isotopes in the Study of 
Bone (organized by the Council for 
International Organizations of Medi- 
cal Sciences), New York. 


AucusT 31-SEPTEMBER 7 Fifth Interna- 
tional Congress on Nutrition and ses- 
sion on Use of Isotopes in Nutritional 
Research organized by the Interna- 
tional Union of Nutritional Sciences), 
Washington, D.C. 


SEPTEMBER 1-4 Congress on World Pol- 
itico-Economic Problems (organized 
by Liberal International, World Lib- 
eral Union), Berlin. 


SEPTEMBER 1-12 International Associa- 
tion of Universities, third General 
Conference and twelfth session of the 
Administrative Board, Mexico City. 


SEPTEMBER 1-15 International Political 
Science Association, Executive Board 
and Round Table on Analyzing the 
Political Behavior of Citizens, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, USA. 


SEPTEMBER 4-10 Second World Cong- 
ress of Anaesthesiologists (organized 
by the World Federation of Societies 
< Anaesthesiologists), Toronto, Can- 

la. 


SEPTEMBER 5-9 International Associa- 
tion of Art Critics, twelfth General 
Assembly and seventh International 
Congress of Art Critics, Warsaw and 
Krakow, Poland, and Prague. 


SEPTEMBER 5-10 World Federation of 
United Nations Associations, Fif- 
teenth Plenary Assembly, Warsaw. 


SEPTEMBER 5-10 Fifth International 
Symposium on the Microbiology of 
Non-Alcoholic Beverages, Excluding 
Milk, and Some Other Perishable 
Foods Packed in Hermetically Sealed 
Containers (organized by the Interna- 
tional Association of Microbiological 
Societies), Evian, France. 


SEPTEMBER 5-11 International Union of 
Architects, Executive Committee, 
Copenhagen. 
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SEPTEMBER 5-12 International Society 
for Criminology, fourth Congress, 
The Hague. 


SEPTEMBER 5-15 International Scientific 
Radio Union, thirteenth General As- 
sembly, London. 


SEPTEMBER 6-12 International Associa- 
tion of Universities, third General 
Conference, Mexico City. 


SEPTEMBER 7-10 Medical Women’s In- 
ternational Association, General As- 
sembly and Council, Baden-Baden, 
Federal Republic of Germany. 


SEPTEMBER 8-10 International Institute 
of Public Finance, Congress, Zurich, 
Switzerland. 


SEPTEMBER 8-12 Subcommittee 1 (Gas 
list tubes and other steel pipes) of 
Technical Committee 5 (Pipes and 
fittings) (of the International Organi- 
zation for Standardization), Glen- 
eagles, United Kingdom. 


SEPTEMBER 8-18 Second All-Africa Con- 
ference of the Lutheran World Feder- 
ation, Antsirabe, Malagasy Republic. 


SEPTEMBER 11-18 International Criminal 
Police Organization, Congress, Co- 
penhagen. 


SEPTEMBER 12-14 Consultation on Tech- 
nical Education and Christian Leader- 
ship (organized by the World AIl- 
liance of Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociations), Mainau, Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany. 


SEPTEMBER 12-14 World Consulation on 
Physical Education (organized by the 
World Alliance of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations), Rome. 


SEPTEMBER 12-14 International Society 
of Blood Transfusion, eighth Cong- 
ress, Tokyo. 


SEPTEMBER 12-15 International Union 
of Marine Insurance, annual Con- 
ference, Washington, D.C. 


SEPTEMBER 12-16 International Air 
Transport Association, sixteenth Gen- 
eral Assembly, Copenhagen. 


SEPTEMBER 12-16 International Con- 
federation of Societies of Authors and 
Composers, twenty-first Congress, 
Buergenstock, Switzerland. 


SEPTEMBER 12-16 International Fiscal 
Association, fourteenth Congress, 
Basel, Switzerland. 


SEPTEMBER 12-17 International Dairy 
Federation, forty-fifth annual session, 
Vienna. 


SEPTEMBER 12-17 Commission on Town 
Planning (of the International Union 
of Architects), Stockholm. 


SEPTEMBER 12-17 World Federation of 
Occupational Therapists, Council, 
Sydney, Australia. 


SEPTEMBER 13-16 International Associa- 
tion of Horticultural Producers, 
Congress, Rotterdam, Netherlands. 


SEPTEMBER 13-16 European Conference 
on Textiles (organized by the Inter- 
national Federation of Christian 
Trade Unions of Textile and Garment 
Workers, a member of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Christian Trade 
Unions), Ostend, Belgium. 


SEPTEMBER 14-18 International Medical 
Federation for Sport, thirteenth 
Congress, Vienna. 








SEPTEMBER 16-18 International Cargo 
Handling Coordination Association, 
General Technical Conference, Gen- 
oa, Italy. 


SEPTEMBER 16-22 World Medical As- 
sociation, fourteenth General As- 
sembly, West Berlin. 


SEPTEMBER 16-24 International Scien- 
tific Film Association, fourteenth 
Congress, Prague. 


SEPTEMBER 17-18 Second Red Cross In- 
ternational Blood Transfusion Semi- 
nar (organized by the League of 
Red Cross Societies), Tokyo. ¥ 


SEPTEMBER 19 International Union of 
Railways, Board of Management, 
Paris. 


SEPTEMBER 19-22 International Institute 
of Differing Civilizations, thirty-sec- 
ond session, Munich, Federal Re- 
public of Germany. 


SEPTEMBER 19-23 Technical Committee 
29 (Small tools) (of the International 
Organization for Standardization), 
New York. 


SEPTEMBER 19-23 International Con- 
ference on Scientific Management 
(organized by the European Council 
of the International Committee of 
Scientific Management), Vienna. 


SEPTEMBER 20 Traffic Conference (or- 
ganized by the International Air 
Transport Association), Cannes, 
France. 


SEPTEMBER 20-30 International Red 
Cross Home Nursing Instructors’ 
Meeting (organized by the League 
of Red Cross Societies), Rome. 


SEPTEMBER 21-23 Third International 
Conference of Wholesale Markets (of 
the International Union of Local Au- 
thorities), Milan, Italy. 


SEPTEMBER 26-30 Boy Scouts Interna- 
tional Bureau, International Com- 
mittee Meeting, Ottawa. 


SEPTEMBER 26-30 Technical Committee 
39 (Machine tools) (of the Interna- 
tional Organization for Standardiza- 
tion), New York. 


SEPTEMBER 26-30 Fourth International 
Symposium on Venereal Diseases and 
the Treponematoses (organized by 
the International Union against 
Venereal Diseases and the Trepone- 
matoses), Krakow, Poland. 


SEPTEMBER 26-OcTOBER 1 International 
Federation of Cotton and Allied 
Textile Industries, annual meeting, 
Netherlands. 


SEPTEMBER 26-OCTOBER 1 International 
Association of Plastic Arts, twelfth 
session of the Executive Committee 
and third International Congress of 
Plastic Arts, Vienna. 


SEPTEMBER 27-30 International Aboli- 
tionist Federation, twenty-first Cong- 
gress, Cambridge, United Kingdom. 


SEPTEMBER 28-OCTOBER 6 First Inter- 
national Seminar on Architectural 
Training (organized by the Interna- 
tional Union of Architects), Santiago, 
Chile. 


SEPTEMBER 29-OcTOBER 7 _ Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Union, forty-ninth Congress, 
Tokyo. 


SEPTEMBER International Aeronautical 
Federation, fifty-third General Con- 
ference, Barcelona, Spain. 
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DEMOGRAPHIC YEARBOOK, 1959 


Official demographic statistics from all countries and 
territories. Basic data on area; density; population 
trends, characteristics, growth rates; marriages; 
divorces; live births; deaths; foetal deaths; infant 
mortality; cause of death; expectation of life. This 
issue includes as well extended data on _ natality 
statistics. 

Data of special interest include population by 
family size, fertility rates and ratios and rates specific 
for age of mother and father, legitimacy rates and 
ratios, gross and net reproduction rates and foetal 
deaths by legitimacy. Migration statistics, which are 
shown on a two-year cycle, are also included in this 


NEW UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 


issue. 


(59.X111.1) Bilingual (E/F), 736 pp., September 1960 
Clothbound: $10.00; 71/- stg.; 43.00 Sw fr; or equivalent 
Paperbound: $8.00; 57/- stg.; 34.50 Sw fr; or equivalent 
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PATTERNS OF 
INDUSTRIAL GROWTH, 1938-1959 


This study presents comprehensive data on the min- 
ing, manufacturing, construction, and electricity and 
gas industries for the years 1938 and 1948 to 1958. 
Part I analyses data for the world as a whole and for 
countries grouped by regions and degree of industrial- 
ization on: volume of production and employment, 
output per person engages; distribution of production 
and employment; level of industrial output per head 
of population for regions and classes of industrializa- 
tion. Part II contains data for some 70 countries on: 
index numbers of the volume of production; value 
added; employment; wages and salaries; capacity of 
power equipment; number of industrial units. 


(59.XV11.6) Bilingual (E/F) 471 pp., September 1960 
$8.50; 60/6 stg.; 36.50 Sw fr; or equivalent: Clothbound 
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BURMA 
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CAMBODIA 
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CANADA 
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CEYLON 
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papers of Ceylon, Ltd., P.O. Box 244, Colombo. 
CHILE 

Editorial del Pacifico, Ahumada 57, Santiago. 
Libreria Ivens, Casilla 205, Santiago. 

CHINA 

The World Book Co. Ltd., 99 Chung King 
Road, Taipeh, Taiwan. 

The Commercial Press Ltd., 211 Honan Rd., 
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Thomas & Thomas, Karachi, 3. 


PANAMA 
José Menéndez, Apartado 2052, Av. 8A, sur 
21-58, Panama. 


PARAGUAY 
Agencia de Librerias de Salvador Nizza, 
Calle Pte. Franco N. 39.43, Asuncién. 


PERU 
Libreria Internacional del Peri, S.A., Lima. 


PHILIPPINES 
Alemar’s Book Store, 769 Rizal Avenue, 
Manila. 


PORTUGAL 
Livraria Rodrigues, 186 Rua Aurea, Lisboa. 


SINGAPORE 
The City Book Store, Ltd., Winchester House, 
Collyer Quay. 


SPAIN 
Libreria Bosch, 11 Ronda Universidad, Barce- 
lona. 
Libreria Mundi-Prensa, Castello, 37, Madrid. 


SWEDEN 
C. E. Fritze’s Kungl. Hovbokhandel A-B, Freds- 
gatan 2, Stockholm. 


SWITZERLAND 
Librairie Payot S.A., Lausanne and Genéve. 
Hans Raunhardt, Kirchgasse 17, Ziirich 1. 


THAILAND 
Pramuan Mit Ltd., 55 Chakrawat Road, Wat 
Tuk, Bangkok. 


TURKEY 
Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, Beyo- 
glu, Istanbul. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Van Schaik’s Bookstore (Pty.), Ltd., Box 724 
Pretoria. 


UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 
Mezhdunarodnaya Knyiga, Smolenskaya Plosh- 
chad, Moskva. 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 
Librairie “La Renaissance d’Egypte,” 9 Sh 
Adly Pasha, Cairo. 


UNITED KINGDOM 

H.M. Stationery Office, P.O. Box 569, London 
S.E. 1. (Edinburgh 2—13a Castle St.; Birming- 
ham 3—2 Edmund St.; Bristol |—Tower Lane; 
Manchester 2—39 King St.; Cardiff—109 St. 
Mary St.; Belfast—80 Chichester St.) 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 
27, N. Y. 


URUGUAY 
Representacién de Editoriales, Prof. H. D’Elia 
Plaza Cagancha 1342, 1 Piso, Montevideo. 


VENEZUELA 
Libreria del Este, Av. Miranda, No. 52, Edt. 
Galipan, Caracas. 


VIET NAM 
Librairie-Papeterie XuGn Thu, 185 rue Tu-Do 
B.P. 283, Saigon. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

Cankarjeva Zalozba, Ljubljana, Slovenia. 
Drzavno Preduzece, Jugoslovenska Kniiga, 
Terazije 27/11, Beograd. 

Prosvjeta, No. 5, Trg. Bratstva i Jedinstav, 
Zagreb. 
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Guinean soldiers marching in Conakry before their departure. The King of Morocco reviews the Moroccan contingent 


United Nations Force in the Congo 


~ 


By 20 August, 14,491 troops were serving 
with the United Nations Force in the Congo 
from Ethiopia, Ghana, Guinea, Ireland, 
Liberia, Mali, Morocco, Sudan, Sweden 
and Tunisia. Above: the Secretary-General 
Ghana troops take off from Accra. walks past Swedish troops in Leopoldville. Tunisian soldiers ready to 


Men of the Irish battalion on their way to the departure point. Emperor Haile Selassie reviews Ethiopian troops prior 10) 
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